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NIGHTMARE ABBEY: 


BY 


THE AUTHOR OF HEADLONG HALL, 


There’s a dark lantern of the spirit, 
Which none see by but those who bear it, 
That makes them in the dark see visions 
And hag themselves with apparitions, 
Find racks for their own minds, and vaunt 
Of their own misery ande znt. BUTLER. 


LONDON: 


PRINTED FOR T. HOOKHAM, JUN. OLD BOND-STREET; 
AND BALDWIN, CRADOCK, AND JOY, 
PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
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Matthew, Oh! it’s your only fine humour, sir, Your, 
true melancholy breeds your perfect fine wit, sir. I am 
melancholy myself, divers times, sir; and then do [ no 
more but take pen and paper presently, and overflow 
you half a score or a dozen of sonnets at a sitting. 

Stephen. Truly, sir, and I love such things out of 
measure. 

Matthew. Why, I pray you, sir, make use of my 
study: it’s at your service. 

Stephen. I thank you, sir, I shall be bold, I warrant 
you. Have youa stool there, to be melancholy upon? 


BEN JONSON: Every man in his Humour. 
A: S Soils 
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Ay esleu gazouiller et siffler oye, comme dit le commun 
proverbe, entre les cygnes, plutoust que d’estre entre 
tant de gentils poétes et faconds orateurs mut du tout 
estimé.—RaBELaIs, Prol. L. 5. 


GHAPTER I 


NIGHTMARE ABBEY, a venerable family- 
mansion, in a highly picturesque state of 
semi-dilapidation, pleasantly situated on a 
strip of dry land between the sea and the 
fens, at the verge of the county of Lincoln, 
had the honour to be the seat of Christopher 
Glowry, Esquire. This gentleman was 
naturally of an atrabilarious temperament, 
and much troubled with those phantoms of 
indigestion which are commonly called blue 
devils. He had been deceived in an early 
friendship: he had been crossed in love ; 
and had offered his hand, from pique, to a 
lady, who accepted it from interest, and who, 
in so doing, violently tore asunder the bonds 
P.N.A, A 
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of a tried and youthful attachment. Her 
vanity was gratified by being the mistress 
of a very extensive, if not very lively, 
establishment; but all the springs of her 
sympathies were frozen. Riches she pos- 
sessed, but that which enriches them, the 
participation of affection, was wanting. 
All that they could purchase for her became 
indifferent to her, because that which they 
could not purchase, and which was more 
valuable than themselves, she had, for their 
sake, thrown away. She discovered, when 
it was too late, that she had mistaken the 
means for the end—that riches, rightly used, 
are instruments of happiness, but are not 
in themselves happiness. In this wilful 
blight of her affections, she found them 
valueless as means: they had been the end 
to which she had immolated all her affec- 
tions, and were now the only end that 
remained to her. She did not confess this 
to herself as a principle of action, but it 
operated through the medium of uncon- 
scious self-deception, and terminated in 
inveterate avarice. She laid on external 
things the blame of her mind’s internal 
disorder, and thus became by degrees an 
accomplished scold. She often went her 
daily rounds through a series of deserted 
apartments, every creature in the house 
vanishing at the creak of her shoe, much 
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more at the sound of her voice, to which the 
nature of things affords no simile ; for, as 
far as the voice of woman, when attuned by 
gentleness and love, transcends all other 
sounds in harmony, so far does it surpass 
all others in discord, when stretched into un- 
natural shrillness by anger and impatience. 

Mr. Glowry used to say that his house 
was no better than a spacious kennel, for 
every one in it led the life of a dog. Dis- 
appointed both in love and in friendship, 
and looking upon human learning as vanity, 
he had come to a conclusion that there was 
but one good thing in the world, videlicet, a 
good dinner; and this his parsimonious 
lady seldom suffered him to enjoy: but, 
one morning, like Sir Leoline in Christabel, 
“ he woke and found his lady dead,” and 
remained a very consolate widower, with 
one small child. 

This only son and heir Mr. Glowry had 
christened Scythrop, from the name of a 
maternal ancestor, who had hanged himself 
one rainy day in a fit of tedium vite, and 
had been eulogised by a coroner’s jury in 
the comprehensive phrase of felo de se ; on 
which account, Mr. Glowry held his memory 
in high honour, and made a punchbowl of 
his skull. 

When Scythrop grew up, he was sent, as 
usual, to a public school, where a little 
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learning was painfully beaten into him, and 
from thence to the university, where it was 
carefully taken out of him ; and he was sent 
home like a well-threshed ear of corn, with 
nothing in his head: having finished his 
education to the high satisfaction of the 
master and fellows of his college, who had, 
in testimony of their approbation, presented 
him with a silver fish-slice, on which his 
name figured at the head of a laudatory 
inscription in some semi-barbarous dialect 
of Anglo-Saxonised Latin. | 

His fellow-students, however, who drove 
tandem and random in great perfection, and 
were connoisseurs in good inns, had taught 
him to drink deep ere he departed. He had 
passed much of his time with these choice 
spirits, and had seen the rays of the mid- 
night lamp tremble on many a lengthening 
file of empty bottles. He passed his vaca- 
tions sometimes at Nightmare Abbey, 
sometimes in London, at the house of his 
uncle, Mr. Hilary, a very cheerful and elastic 
gentleman, who had married the sister of the 
melancholy Mr. Glowry. The company 
that frequented his house was the gayest of 
the gay. Scythrop danced with the ladies 
and drank with the gentlemen, and was 
pronounced by both a very accomplished 
charming fellow, and an honour to the 
university. 
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At the house of Mr. Hilary, Scythrop 
first saw the beautiful Miss Emily Girouette. 
He fell in love ; which is nothing new. He 
was favourably received ; which is nothing 
strange. Mr. Glowry and Mr. Girouette had 
a meeting on the occasion, and quarrelled 
about the terms of the bargain; which is 
neither new nor strange. The lovers were 
torn asunder, weeping and vowing everlast- 
ing constancy ; and, in three weeks after 
this tragical event, the lady was led a smiling 
bride to the altar, by the Honourable Mr. 
Lackwit ; which is neither strange nor new. 

Scythrop received this intelligence at 
Nightmare Abbey, and was half distracted 
on the occasion. It was his first dis- 
appointment, and preyed deeply on his 
Sensitive spirit. His father, to comfort 
him, read him a Commentary on Ecclesi- 
astes, which he had himself composed, and 
which demonstrated incontrovertibly that 
all is vanity. He insisted particularly on 
the text, ‘‘ One man among a thousand have 
I found, but a woman amongst all those 
have I not found.” 

“ How could he expect it,” said Scythrop, 
“ when the whole thousand were locked up 
in his seraglio? His experience is no 
precedent for a free state of society like 
that in which we live.” 

“ Locked up or at large,” said Mr. Glowry, 
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“the result is the same: their minds are 
always locked up, and vanity and interest 
keep the key. I speak feelingly, Scythrop.” 

‘“T am sorry for it, sir,’ said Scythrop. 
“ But how is it that their minds are locked 
up? The fault is in their artificial educa- 
tion, which studiously models them into 
mere musical dolls, to be set out for sale in 
the great toy-shop of society.” 

“ To be sure,” said Mr. Glowry, “ their 
education is not so well finished as yours 
has been; and your idea of a musical doll 
is good. I bought one myself, but it was 
confoundedly out of tune; but, whatever 
be the cause, Scythrop, the effect is cer- 
tainly this, that one is pretty nearly as good 
as another, as far as any judgment can be 
formed of them before marriage. It is only 
after marriage that they show their true 
qualities, as I know by bitter experience. 
Marriage is, therefore, a lottery, and the less 
choice and selection a man bestows on his 
ticket the better; for, if he has incurred 
considerable pains and expense to obtain a 
lucky number, and his lucky number proves 
a blank, he experiences not a simple, but a 
complicated disappointment; the loss of 
labour and money being superadded to the 
disappointment of drawing a blank, which, 
constituting simply and entirely the griev- 
ance of him who has chosen his ticket at 
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random, is, from its simplicity, the more 
endurable.”’ This very excellent reasoning 
was thrown away upon Scythrop, who 
retired to his tower as dismal and discon- 
solate as before. 

The tower which Scythrop inhabited 
stood at the south-eastern angle of the 
Abbey ; and, on the southern side, the foot 
of the tower opened on a terrace, which was 
called the garden, though nothing grew on 
it but ivy, and a few amphibious weeds. 
The south-western tower, which was ruinous 
and full of owls, might, with equal propriety, 
have been called the aviary. This terrace 
or garden, or terrace-garden, or garden- 
terrace (the reader may name it ad libitum), 
took in an oblique view of the open sea, and 
fronted a long tract of level sea-coast, and a 
fine monotony of fens and windmills. 

The reader will judge, from what we have 
said, that this building was a sort of castel- 
lated abbey ; and it will, probably, occur 
to him to inquire if it had been one of the 
strong-holds of the ancient church militant. 
Whether this was the case, or how far it had 
been indebted to the taste of Mr. Glowry’s 
ancestors for any transmutations from its 
original state, are, unfortunately, circum- 
stances not within the pale of our knowledge. 

The north-western tower contained the 
apartments of Mr. Glowry. The moat at 
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its base, and the fens beyond, comprised the 
whole of his prospect. This moat sur- 
rounded the Abbey, and was in immediate 
contact with the walls on every side but the 
south. 

The north-eastern tower was appropriated 
to the domestics, whom Mr. Glowry always 
chose by one of two criterions,—a long face, 
or a dismal name. His butler was Raven ; 
his steward was Crow; his valet was 
Skellet. Mr. Glowry maintained that the 
valet was of French extraction, and that his 
name was Squelette. His grooms were 
Mattocks and Graves. On one occasion, 
being in want of a footman, he received a 
letter from a person signing himself Diggory 
Deathshead, and lost no time in securing 
this acquisition ; but on Diggory’s arrival, 
Mr. Glowry was horror-struck by the sight 
of a round ruddy face, and a pair of laughing 
eyes. Deathshead was always grinning,— 
not a ghastly smile, but the grin of a comic 
mask; and disturbed the echoes of the 
hall with so much unhallowed laughter, 
that Mr. Glowry gave him his discharge. 
Diggory, however, had staid long enough to 
make conquests of all the old gentleman’s 
maids, and left him a flourishing colony of 
young Deathsheads to join chorus with the 
owls, that had before been the exclusive 
choristers of Nightmare Abbey. 
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The main body of the building was 
divided into rooms of state, spacious apart- 
ments for feasting, and numerous bed-rooms 
for visitors, who, however, were few and far 
between. 

Family interests compelled Mr. Glowry 
to receive occasional visits from Mr. and 
Mrs. Hilary, who paid them from the same 
motive ; and, as the lively gentleman on 
these occasions found few conductors for 
his exuberant gaiety, he became like a 
double-charged electric jar, which often 
exploded in some burst of outrageous 
merriment to the signal discomposure of 
Mr. Glowry’s nerves. 

Another occasional visitor, much more to 
Mr. Glowry’s taste, was Mr. Flosky,* a 
very lachrymose and morbid gentleman, of 
some note in the literary world, but in his 
own estimation of much more merit than 
name. The part of his character which 
recommended him to Mr. Glowry, was his 
very fine sense of the grim and the tearful. 
No one could relate a dismal story with so 
many minutiz of supererogatory wretched- 
ness. No one could call up a raw-head and 
bloody bones with so many adjuncts and 
circumstances of ghastliness. Mystery was 
his mental element. He lived in the midst 

* A corruption of Filosky, quasi Moskos a lover, or 
sectator, of shadows. 
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of that visionary world in which nothing is 
but what is not. He dreamed with his eyes 
open, and saw ghosts dancing round him 
at noontide. He had been in his youth an 
enthusiast for liberty, and had hailed the 
dawn of the French Revolution as the pro- 
mise of a day that was to banish war and 
slavery, and every form of vice and misery, 
from the face of the earth. Because all this 
was not done, he deduced that nothing was 
done; and from this deduction, according 
to his system of logic, he drew a conclusion 
that worse than nothing was done; that 
the overthrow of the feudal fortresses of 
tyranny and superstition was the greatest 
calamity that had ever befallen mankind ; 
and that their only hope now was to rake 
the rubbish together, and rebuild it without 
any of those loopholes by which the light 
had originally crept in. To qualify himself 
for a coadjutor in this laudable task, he 
plunged into the central opacity of Kantian 
metaphysics, and lay perdu several years 
in transcendental darkness, till the common 
daylight of common sense became intoler- 
able to his eyes. He called the sun an ignis 
fatuus ; and exhorted all who would listen 
to his friendly voice, which were about as 
many as called ‘‘ God save King Richard,” 
to shelter themselves from its delusive 
radiance in the obscure haunt of Old 
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Philosophy. This word Old had great 
charms for him. The good old times were 
always on his lips ; meaning the days when 
polemic theology was in its prime, and rival 
prelates beat the drum ecclesiastic with 
Herculean vigour, till the one wound up his 
series of syllogisms with the very orthodox 
conclusion of roasting the other. 

But the dearest friend of Mr. Glowry, and 
his most welcome guest, was Mr. Toobad, 
the Manichean Millenarian. The twelfth 
verse of the twelfth chapter of Revelations 
was always in his mouth: ‘“ Woe to the 
inhabiters of the earth and of the sea! 
for the devil is come among you, having 
great wrath, because he knoweth that he 
hath but a short time.’ He maintained 
that the supreme dominion of the world was, 
for wise purposes, given over for a while to 
the Evil Principle; and that this precise 
period of time, commonly called the en- 
lightened age, was the point of his plenitude 
of power. He used to add that by and by 
he would be cast down, and a high and 
happy order of things succeed; but he 
never omitted the saving clause, “ Not in 
our time:’’ which last words were always 
echoed in doleful response by the sympa- 
thetic Mr. Glowry. 

Another and very frequent visitor, was 
the Reverend Mr. Larynx, the vicar of 
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Claydyke, a village about ten miles distant ; 
—a good-natured accommodating divine, 
who was always most obligingly ready to 
take a dinner and a bed at the house of any 
country gentleman in distress for a com- 
panion. Nothing came amiss to him,—a 
game at billiards, at chess, at draughts, at 
backgammon, at piquet, or at all-fours in a 
téte-a-téte,—or any game on the cards, 
round, square, or triangular, in a party of 
any number exceeding two. He would even 
dance among friends, rather than that a 
lady, even if she were on the wrong side of 
thirty, should sit still for want of a partner. 
For a ride, a walk, or a sail, in the morning, 
—a song after dinner, a ghost story after 
supper,—a bottle of port with the squire, 
or a cup of green tea with his lady,—for 
all or any of these, or for any thing else that 
was agreeable to any one else, consistently 
with the dye of his coat, the Reverend Mr. 
Larynx was at all times equally ready. 
When at Nightmare Abbey, he would con- 
dole with Mr. Glowry,—drink Madeira with 
Scythrop,—crack jokes with Mr. Hilary ,— 
hand Mrs. Hilary to the piano, take charge 
of her fan and gloves, and turn over her 
music with surprising dexterity,— quote 
Revelations with Mr. Toobad,—and lament 
the good old times of feudal darkness with 
the transcendental Mr. Flosky. 
12 
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SHORTLY after the disastrous termination of 
Scythrop’s passion for Miss Emily Gir- 
ouette, Mr. Glowry found himself, much 
against his will, involved in a lawsuit, 
which compelled him to dance attendance 
on the High Court of Chancery. Scythrop 
was left alone at Nightmare Abbey. He 
was a burnt child, and dreaded the fire of 
female eyes. He wandered about the ample 
pile, or along the garden-terrace, with “ his 
cogitative faculties immersed in cogibundity 
of cogitation.”’ The terrace terminated at 
the south-western tower, which, as we have 
said, was ruinous and full of owls. Here 
would Scythrop take his evening seat, on a 
fallen fragment of mossy stone, with his 
back resting against the ruined wall,—a 
thick canopy of ivy, with an owl in it, over 
his head,—and the Sorrows of Werter in his 
hand. He had some taste for romance 
reading before he went to the university, 
where, we must confess, in justice to his 
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college, he was cured of the love of reading 
in all its shapes ; and the cure would have 
been radical, if disappointment in love, and 
total solitude, had not conspired to bring 
onarelapse. He began to devour romances 
and German tragedies, and, by the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Flosky, to pore over 
ponderous tomes of transcendental philo- 
sophy, which reconciled him to the labour 
of studying them by their mystical jargon 
and necromantic imagery. In the con- 
genial solitude of Nightmare Abbey, the 
distempered ideas of metaphysical romance 
and romantic metaphysics had ample time 
and space to germinate into a fertile crop 
of chimeras, which rapidly shot up into 
vigorous and abundant vegetation. 

He now became troubled with the passion 
for reforming the world.* He built many 
castles in the air, and peopled them with 
secret tribunals, and bands of illuminati, 
who were always the imaginary instruments 
of his projected regeneration of the human 
species. As he intended to institute a 
perfect republic, he invested himself with 
absolute sovereignty over these mystical 
dispensers of liberty. He slept with Horrid 
Mysteries under his pillow, and dreamed of 
venerable eleutherarchs and ghastly con- 
federates holding midnight conventions 

* See Forsyth’s Principles of Moral Science. 
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in subterranean caves. He passed whole 
mornings in his study, immersed in gloomy 
reverie, stalking about the room in his 
nightcap, which he pulled over his eyes like 
a cowl, and folding his striped calico 
dressing-gown about him like the mantle of 
a conspirator. 

“ Action,” thus he soliloquised, ‘‘ is the 
result of opinion, and to new-model opinion 
would be to new-model society. Know- 
ledge is power ; it is in the hands of a few, 
who employ it to mislead the many, for their 
own selfish purposes of aggrandisement 
and appropriation. What if it were in the 
hands of a few who should employ it to lead 
the many ? What if it were universal, and 
the multitude were enlightened ? No. The 
many must be always in leading-strings ; 
but let them have wise and honest con- 
ductors. A few to think, and many to act; 
that is the only basis of perfect society. 
So thought the ancient philosophers: they 
had their esoterical and exoterical doctrines. 
So thinks the sublime Kant, who delivers 
his oracles in language which none but the 
initiated can comprehend. Such were the 
views of those secret associations of illum- 
inati, which were the terror of superstition 
and tyranny, and which, carefully selecting 
wisdom and genius from the great wilderness 
of society, as the bee selects honey from the 
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flowers of the thorn and the nettle, bound 
all human excellence in a chain, which, if it 
had not been prematurely broken, would 
have commanded opinion, and regenerated 
the world.” 

Scythrop proceeded to meditate on the 
practicability of reviving a confederation of 
regenerators. To get a clear view of his 
own ideas, and to feel the pulse of the 
wisdom and genius of the age, he wrote and 
published a treatise, in which his meanings 
were carefully wrapt up in the monk’s hood 
of transcendental technology, but filled 
with hints of matter deep and dangerous, 
which he thought would set the whole nation 
in a ferment; and he awaited the result in 
awful expectation, as a miner who has fired 
a train awaits the explosion of a rock. 
However, he listened and heard nothing ; 
for the explosion, if any ensued, was not 
sufficiently loud to shake a single leaf of 
the ivy on the towers of Nightmare Abbey ; 
and some months afterwards he received a 
letter from his bookseller, informing him 
that only seven copies had been sold, and 
concluding with a polite request for the 
balance. 

Scythrop did not despair. ‘‘ Seven 
copies,’ he thought, “ have been sold. 
Seven is a mystical number, and the omen 
is good. Let me find the seven purchasers 
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of my seven copies, and they shall be the 
seven golden candle-sticks with which I 
will illuminate the world.” 

Scythrop had a certain portion of mech- 
anical genius, which his romantic projects 
tended to develope. He constructed models 
of cells and recesses, sliding panels and 
secret passages, that would have baffled the 
skill of the Parisian police. He took the 
opportunity of his father’s absence to 
smuggle a dumb carpenter into the Abbey, 
and between them they gave reality to one 
of these models in Scythrop’s tower. Scy- 
throp foresaw that a great leader of human 
regeneration would be involved in fearful 
dilemmas, and determined, for the benefit 
of mankind in general, to adopt all possible 
precautions for the preservation of himself. 

The servants, even the women, had been 
tutored into silence. Profound stillness 
reigned throughout and around the Abbey, 
except when the occasional shutting of a 
door would peal in long reverberations 
through the galleries, or the heavy tread 
of the pensive butler would wake the hollow 
echoes of the hall. Scythrop stalked about 
like the grand inquisitor, and the servants 
flitted past him like familiars. In his 
evening meditations on the terrace, under 
the ivy of the ruined tower, the only sounds 
that came to his ear were the rustling of the 
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wind in the ivy, the plaintive voices of the 
feathered choristers, the owls, the occasional 
striking of the Abbey clock, and the mono- 
tonous dash of the sea on its low and level 
shore. Inthe mean time, he drank Madeira, 
and laid deep schemes for a thorough repair 
of the crazy fabric of human nature. 


CHAPTER III 


Mr. GLowry returned from London with the 
loss of his lawsuit. Justice was with him, 
but the law was against him. He found 
Scythrop in a mood most sympathetically 
tragic; and they vied with each other in 
enlivening their cups by lamenting the 
depravity of this degenerate age, and occa- 
sionally interspersing divers grim jokes 
about graves, worms, and epitaphs. Mr. 
Glowry’s friends, whom we have mentioned 
in the first chapter, availed themselves of 
his return to pay him a simultaneous visit. 
At the same time arrived Scythrop’s friend 
and fellow-collegian, the Honourable Mr. 
Listless. Mr. Glowry had discovered this 
fashionable young gentleman in London, 
“ stretched on the rack of a too easy chair,” 
and devoured with a gloomy and misan- 
thropical nil curo, and had pressed him so 
earnestly to take the benefit of the pure 
country air, at Nightmare Abbey, that Mr. 
Listless, finding it would give him more 
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trouble to refuse than to comply, summoned 
his French valet, Fatout, and told him he 
was going to Lincolnshire. On this simple 
hint, Fatout went to work, and the imperials 
were packed, and the post-chariot was at 
the door, without the Honourable Mr. 
Listless having said or thought another 
syllable on the subject. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hilary brought with them 
an orphan niece, a daughter of Mr. Glowry’s 
youngest sister, who had made a runaway 
love-match with an Irish officer. The lady’s 
fortune disappeared in the first year: love, 
by a natural consequence, disappeared in 
the second: the Irishman himself, by a 
still more natural consequence, disappeared 
in the third. Mr. Glowry had allowed his 
sister an annuity, and she had lived in 
retirement with her only daughter, whom, 
at her death, which had recently happened, 
she commended to the care of Mrs. Hilary. 

Miss Marionetta Celestina O’Carroll was 
a very blooming and accomplished young 
lady. Being a compound of the Allegro 
Vivace of the O’Carrolls, and of the Andante 
Doloroso of the Glowries, she exhibited in 
her own character all the diversities of an 
April sky. Her hair was light-brown ; her 
eyes hazel, and sparkling with a mild but 
fluctuating light; her features regular ; 
her lips full, and of equal size; and her 
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person surpassingly graceful. She was a 
proficient in music. Her conversation was 
sprightly, but always on subjects light in 
their nature and limited in their interest : 
for moral sympathies, in any general sense, 
had no place in her mind. She had some 
coquetry, and more caprice, liking and dis- 
liking almost in the same moment ; pursuing 
an object with earnestness while it seemed 
unattainable, and rejecting it when in her 
power as not worth the trouble of pos- 
session. 

Whether she was touched with a penchant 
for her cousin Scythrop, or was merely 
curious to see what effect the tender passion 
would have on so outré a person, she had 
not been three days in the Abbey before she 
threw: out all the lures of her beauty and 
accomplishments+to make a prize of his 
heart. Scythrop proved an easy conquest. 
The image of Miss Emily Girouette was 
already sufficiently dimmed by the power of 
philosophy and the exercise of reason: for 
to these influences, or to any influence but 
the true one, are usually ascribed the 
mental cures performed by the great physi- 
cian Time. Scythrop’s romantic dreams 
had indeed given him many pure anticipated 
cognitions of combinations of beauty and 
intelligence, which, he had some misgivings, 
were not exactly realised in his cousin 
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Marionetta; but, in spite of these mis- 
givings, he soon became distractedly in 
love; which, when the young lady clearly per- 
ceived, she altered her tactics, and assumed 
as much coldness and reserve as she had 
before shown ardent and ingenuous attach- 
ment. Scythrop was confounded at the 
sudden change; but, instead of falling at 
her feet and requesting an explanation, he 
retreated to his tower, muffled himself in 
his nightcap, seated himself in the presi- 
dent’s chair of his imaginary secret tribunal, 
summoned Marionetta with all terrible 
formalities, frightened her out of her wits, 
disclosed himself, and clasped the beautiful 
penitent to his bosom. 

While he was acting this reverie—in the 
moment in which the awful president of the 
secret tribunal was throwing back his cowl 
and his mantle, and discovering himself 
to the lovely culprit as her adoring and 
magnanimous lover, the door of the study 
opened, and the real Marionetta appeared. 

The motives which had led her to the 
tower were a little penitence, a little concern, 
a little affection, and a little fear as to what 
the sudden secession of Scythrop, occa- 
sioned by her sudden change of manner, 
might portend. She had tapped several 
times unheard, and of course unanswered ; 
and at length, timidly and cautiously open- 
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ing the door, she discovered him standing 
up before a black velvet chair, which was 
mounted on an old oak table, in the act of 
throwing open his striped calico dressing- 
gown, and flinging away his nightcap— 
which is what the French call an imposing 
attitude. 

Each stood a few moments fixed in their 
respective places—the lady in astonish- 
ment, and the gentleman in confusion. 
Marionetta was the first to break silence. 
““ For heaven’s sake,”’ said she, “ my dear 
Scythrop, what is the matter r 

“ For heaven’s sake, indeed!” said Scy- 
throp, springing from the table ; “ for your 
sake, Marionetta, and you are my heaven, 
—distraction is the matter. I adore you, 
Marionetta, and your cruelty drives me 
mad.” He threw himself at her knees, 
devoured her hand with kisses, and breathed 
a thousand vows in the most passionate 
language of romance. 

Marionetta listened a long time in silence, 
till her lover had exhausted his eloquence 
and paused for a reply. She then said, 
with a very arch look, “ I prithee deliver 
thyself like a man of this world.” The 
levity of this quotation, and of the manner 
in which it was delivered, jarred so dis- 
cordantly on the high-wrought enthusiasm 
of the romantic inamorato, that he sprang 
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upon his feet, and beat his forehead with his 
clenched fists. The young lady was terrified; 
and, deeming it expedient to soothe him, 
took one of his hands in hers, placed the 
other hand on his shoulder, looked up in 
his face with a winning seriousness, and 
said, in the tenderest possible tone, “ What 
would you have, Scythrop ? ” 

Scythrop was in heaven again. “ What 
would I have ? What but you, Marionetta ? 
You, for the companion of my studies, the 
partner of my thoughts, the auxiliary of my 
great designs for the emancipation of man- 
kind.” 

“Tam afraid I should be but a poor 
auxiliary, Scythrop. What would you have 
merdon 

“ Do as Rosalia does with Carlos, divine 
Marionetta. Let us each open a vein in the 
other’s arm, mix our blood in a bowl, and 
drink it as a sacrament of love. Then we 
shall see visions of transcendental illumina- 
tion, and soar on the wings of ideas into the 
space of pure intelligence.” 

Marionetta could not reply ; she had not 
so strong a stomach as Rosalia, and turned 
sick at the proposition. She disengaged 
herself suddenly from Scythrop, sprang 
through the door of the tower, and fled with 
precipitation along the corridors. Scythrop 
pursued her, crying, ‘‘ Stop, stop, Marion- 
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etta—my life, my love ! ™ and was gaining 
rapidly on her flight, when, at an ill-omened 
corner, where two corridors ended in an 
angle, at the head of a staircase, he came 
into sudden and violent contact with Mr. 
Toobad, and they both plunged together to 
the foot of the stairs, like two billiard-balls 
into one pocket. This gave the young lady 
time to escape, and enclose herself in her 
chamber ; while Mr. Toobad, rising slowly, 
and rubbing his knees and shoulders, said, 
‘You see, my dear Scythrop, in this little 
incident, one of the innumerable proofs of 
the temporary supremacy of the devil ; for 
what but a systematic design and con- 
current contrivance of evil could have made 
the angles of time and place coincide in our 
unfortunate persons at the head of this 
accursed staircase ri. 

‘* Nothing else, certainly,’ said Scythrop : 
“ you are perfectly in the right, Mr. Toobad. 
Evil, and mischief, and misery, and con- 
fusion, and vanity, and vexation of spirit, 
and death, and disease, and assassina- 
tion, and war, and poverty, and pestilence, 
and famine, and avarice, and selfishness, 
and rancour, and jealousy, and spleen, and 
malevolence, and the disappointments of 
philanthropy, and the faithlessness of friend- 
ship, and the crosses of love—all prove the 
accuracy of your views, and the truth of 
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your system ; and it is not impossible that 
the infernal interruption of this fall down 
stairs may throw a colour of evil on the 
whole of my future existence.” 

‘“ My dear boy, said Mr. Toobad, “ you 
have a fine eye for consequences.” 

So saying, he embraced Scythrop, who 
retired, with a disconsolate step, to dress for 
dinner ; while Mr. Toobad stalked across 
the hall, repeating, “ Woe to the inhabiters 
of the earth, and of the sea, for the devil is 
come among you, having great wrath.” 
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Tue flight of Marionetta, and the pursuit 
of Scythrop, had been witnessed by Mr. 
Glowry, who, in consequence, narrowly 
observed his son and his niece in the 
evening ; and, concluding from their man- 
ner, that there was a better understanding 
between them than he wished to see, he 
determined on obtaining the next morn- 
ing from Scythrop a full and satisfactory 
explanation. He, therefore, shortly after 
breakfast, entered Scythrop’s tower, with a 
very grave face, and said, without ceremony 
or preface, < So, sir, you are in love with 
your cousin.” 

Scythrop, with as little hesitation, an- 
swered, = Yes, sir.” 

[sb bhat 1s: candid) at least; and she 1s-in 
love with you.” 

“ I wish she were, sir.” 

‘* You know she is, Sir 

‘‘ Indeed, sir, I do not.” 

S But you hope she is.” 
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‘‘T do, from my soul 

“ Now that is very provoking, Scythrop, 
and very disappointing: I could not have 
supposed that you, Scythrop Glowry, of 
Nightmare Abbey, would have been in- 
fatuated with such a dancing, laughing, 
singing, thoughtless, careless, merry-hearted 
thing, as Marionetta—in all respects the 
reverse of you and me. It is very dis- 
appointing, Scythrop. And do you know, 
sir, that Marionetta has no fortune ? ” 

‘‘It is the more reason, sir, that her 
husband should have one.” 

“The more reason for her; but not for 
you. My wife had no fortune, and I had no 
consolation in my calamity. And do you 
reflect, sir, what an enormous slice this 
lawsuit has cut out of our family estate ? 
we who used to be the greatest landed pro- 
prietors in Lincolnshire.” 

“ To be sure, sir, we had more acres of fen 
than any man on this coast: but what are 
fens to love? What are dykes and windmills 
to Marionetta ? ” 

“ And what, sir, is love to a windmill ? 
Not grist, I am certain : besides, sir, I have 
made a choice for you. I have made a 
choice for you, Scythrop. Beauty, genius, 
accomplishments, and a great fortune into 
the bargain. Such a lovely, serious crea- 
ture, in a fine state of high dissatisfaction 
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with the world, and every thing in it. Such 
a delightful surprise I had prepared for 
you. Sir, I have pledged my honour to the 
contract—the honour of the Glowries of 
Nightmare Abbey : and now, sir, what is to 
berdone wi 

eeinideedi sir cannot say. lyelaim) on 
this occasion, that liberty of action which is 
the co-natal prerogative of every rational 
being.” 

S Liberty of action, sir ? there is no such 
thing as liberty of action. We are all slaves 
and puppets of a blind and unpathetic 
necessity.” 

few ery truer sir; ebutelibertys of raction, 
between individuals, consists in their being 
differently influenced, or modified, by the 
same universal necessity; so that the 
results are unconsentaneous, and their re- 
spective necessitated volitions clash and 
fly off in a tangent.” 

‘“ Your logic is good, sir: but you are 
aware, too, that one individual may be a 
medium of adhibiting to another a mode or 
form of necessity, which may have more 
or less influence in the production of con- 
sentaneity ; and, therefore, sir, if you do 
not comply with my wishes in this instance 
(you have had your own way in every thing 
else), I shall be under the necessity of disin- 
heriting you, though I shall do it with tears 
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in my eyes.” Having said these words, he 
vanished suddenly, in the dread of Scy- 
throp’s logic. 

Mr. Glowry immediately sought Mrs. 
Hilary, and communicated to her his views 
of the case in point. Mrs. Hilary, as the 
phrase is, was as fond of Marionetta as if 
she had been her own child: but—there is 
always a but on these occasions—she could 
do nothing for her in the way of fortune, as 
she had two hopeful sons, who were finishing 
their education at Brazen-nose, and who 
would not like to encounter any diminution 
of their prospects, when they should be 
brought out of the house of mental bondage 
—i.e. the university—to the land flowing 
with milk and honey—i.e. the west end of 
London. 

Mrs. Hilary hinted to Marionetta, that 
propriety, and delicacy, and decorum, and 
dignity, &c. &c. &c.*, would require them 
to leave the Abbey immediately. Marion- 
etta listened in silent submission, for she 
knew that her inheritance was passive 
obedience ; but, when Scythrop, who had 
watched the opportunity of Mrs. Hilary’s 
departure, entered, and, without speaking a 
word, threw himself at her feet in a 
-paroxysm of grief, the young lady, in equal 

* We are not masters of the whole vocabulary. See 
any novel by any literary lady. 
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silence and sorrow, threw her arms round 
his neck and burst into tears. A very 
tender scene ensued, which the sympathetic 
susceptibilities of the soft-hearted reader can 
more accurately imagine than we can de- 
lineate. But when Marionetta hinted that 
she was to leave the Abbey immediately, 
Scythrop snatched from its repository his 
ancestor’s skull, filled it with Madeira, 
and presenting himself before Mr. Glowry, 
threatened to drink off the contents if 
Mr. Glowry did not immediately promise 
that Marionetta should not be taken from 
the Abbey without her own consent. Mr. 
Glowry, who took the Madeira to be some 
deadly brewage, gave the required promise 
in dismal panic. Scythrop returned to 
Marionetta with a joyful heart, and drank 
the Madeira by the way. 

Mr. Glowry, during his residence in 
London, had come to an agreement with his 
friend Mr. Toobad, that a match between 
Scythrop and Mr. Toobad’s daughter would 
be a very desirable occurrence. She was 
finishing her education in a German convent, 
but Mr. Toobad described her as being fully 
impressed with the truth of his Ahrimanic * 


* Ahrimanes, in the Persian mythology, is the evil 
power, the prince of the kingdom of darkness. He is 
the rival of Oromazes, the prince of the kingdom of 
light. These two powers have divided and equal dom- 
inion. Sometimes one of the two has a temporary 
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philosophy, and being altogether as gloomy 
and antithalian a young lady as Mr. Glowry 
himself could desire for the future mistress 
of Nightmare Abbey. She had a great 
fortune in her own right, which was not, as 
we have seen, without its weight in inducing 
Mr. Glowry to set his heart upon her as his 
daughter-in-law that was to be; he was 
therefore very much disturbed by Scy- 
throp’s untoward attachment to Marionetta. 
He condoled on the occasion with Mr. 
Toobad ; who said, that he had been too 
long accustomed to the intermeddling of the 
devil in all his affairs, to be astonished at 
this new trace of his cloven claw ; but that 
he hoped to outwit him yet, for he was sure 
there could be no comparison between his 
daughter and Marionetta in the mind of any 
one who had a proper perception of the fact, 
that, the world being a great theatre of evil, 


supremacy.—According to Mr. Toobad, the present 
period would be the reign of Ahrimanes. Lord Byron 
seems to be of the same opinion, by the use he has made 
of Ahrimanes in “ Manfred ; ” where the great Alastor, 
or Kaxos Aauwy, of Persia, is hailed king of the world by the 
Nemesis of Greece, in concert with three of the Scandi- 
navian Valkyre, under the name of the Destinies; the 
astrological spirits of the alchemists of the middle ages ; 
an elemental witch, transplanted from Denmark to the 
Alps; and a chorus of Dr. Faustus’s devils, who come 
in the last act for a soul. It is difficult to conceive where 
this heterogeneous mythological company could have 
originally met, except at a table d’héte, like the six kings 
in “ Candide.” 
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seriousness and solemnity are the char- 
acteristics of wisdom, and laughter and 
merriment make a human being no better 
than a baboon. Mr. Glowry comforted 
himself with this view of the subject, and 
urged Mr. Toobad to expedite his daughter’s 
return from Germany. Mr. Toobad said he 
was in daily expectation of her arrival in 
London, and would set off immediately to 
meet her, that he might lose no time in 
bringing her to Nightmare Abbey. “ Then,” 
he added, *‘ we shall see whether Thalia or 
Melpomene—whether the Allegra or the 
Penserosa—will carry off the symbol of 
victory.’ —' There can be no doubt,” said 
Mr. Glowry, “ which way the scale will 
incline, or Scythrop is no true scion of the 
venerable stem of the Glowrys.”’ 
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CHAPTER V 


MARIONETTA felt secure of Scythrop’s heart ; 
and notwithstanding the difficulties that 
surrounded her, she could not debar herself 
from the pleasure of tormenting her lover, 
whom she kept in a perpetual fever. Some- 
times she would meet him with the most 
unqualified affection; sometimes with the 
most chilling indifference ; rousing him to 
anger by artificial coldness—softening him 
to love by eloquent tenderness—or inflaming 
him to jealousy by coquetting with the 
Honourable Mr. Listless, who seemed, under 
her magical influence, to burst into sudden 
life, like the bud of the evening primrose. 
Sometimes she would sit by the piano, and 
listen with becoming attention to Scythrop’s 
pathetic remonstrances ; but, in the most 
impassioned part of his oratory, she would 
convert all his ideas into a chaos, by striking 
up some Rondo Allegro, and saying, ‘‘ Is 
it not pretty ?’’ Scythrop would begin 
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to storm; and she would answer him 
with, 
“ Zitti, zitti, piano, piano, 
Non facciamo confusione,”’ 

or some similar facezia, till he would start 
away from her, and enclose himself in his 
tower, in an agony of agitation, vowing to 
renounce her, and her whole sex, for ever ; 
and returning to her presence at the sum- 
mons of the billet, which she never failed to 
send with many expressions of penitence 
and promises of amendment. Scythrop’s 
schemes for regenerating the world, and 
detecting his seven golden candlesticks, 
went on very slowly in this fever of his 
spirit. 

Things proceeded in this train for several 
days ; and Mr. Glowry began to be uneasy 
at receiving no intelligence from Mr. Toobad; 
when one evening the latter rushed into the 
library, where the family and the visitors 
were assembled, vociferating, “ The devil 
is come among you, having great wrath ! ” 
He then drew Mr. Glowry aside into another 
apartment, and after remaining some time 
together, they re-entered the library with 
faces of great dismay, but did not conde- 
scend to explain to any one the cause of 
their discomfiture. 

The next morning, early, Mr. Toobad 
departed. Mr. Glowry sighed and groaned 
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all day, and said not a word to any one. 
Scythrop had quarrelled, as usual, with 
Marionetta, and was enclosed in his tower, 
in a fit of morbid sensibility. Marionetta 
was comforting herself at the piano, with 
singing the airs of Nina pazza per amore ; 
and the Honourable Mr. Listless was listen- 
ing to the harmony, as he lay supine on the 
sofa, with a book in his hand, into which he 
peeped at intervals. The Reverend Mr. 
Larynx approached the sofa, and proposed 
a game at billiards. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


Billiards ! Really I should be very happy; 
but, in my present exhausted state, the 
exertion is too much forme. Ido not know 
when I have been equal to such an effort. 
(He rang the bell for his valet. Fatout 
entered.) Fatout! when did I play at 
billiards last ? 

FATOUT. 


Dew fourteen) December tde mlas year, 
Monsieur. (fF atout bowed and retired.) 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


So it was. Seven months ago. You see, 
Mr. Larynx ; yousee, sir. My nerves, Miss 
O’Carroll, my nerves are shattered. I have 
been advised to try Bath. Some of the 
faculty recommend Cheltenham. I think 
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of trying both, as the seasons don’t clash. 
The season, you know, Mr. Larynx—the 
season, Miss O’Carroll—the season is every 
thing. 
MARIONETTA. 
And health is something. N'est-ce pas, 
Mr. Larynx ? 


THE REVEREND MR. LARYNX. 


Most assuredly, Miss O'Carroll. For, 
however reasoners may dispute about the 
summum bonum, none of them will deny 
that a very good dinner is a very good thing : 
and what is a good dinner without a good 
appetite ? and whence is a good appetite 
but from good health ? Now, Cheltenham, 
Mr. Listless, is famous for good appetites. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


The best piece of logic I ever heard, Mr. 
Marys (thesvery best, lvasstre you. "I 
have thought very seriously of Cheltenham : 
very seriously and profoundly. I thought 
of it—let me see—when did I think of it ? 
(He rang again, and Fatout re-appeared.) 
Fatout! when did I think of going to 
Cheltenham, and did not go? 


FATOUT. 


De Juillet twenty-von, de last summer, 
Monsieur. (Fatout retired.) 
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THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


So it was. An invaluable fellow that, 
Mr. Larynx—invaluable, Miss O’Carroll. 


MARIONETTA. 


So I should judge, indeed. He seems to 
serve you as a walking memory, and to be 
a living chronicle, not of your actions only, 
but of your thoughts. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


An excellent definition of the fellow, Miss 
O’Carroll,—excellent, upon my _ honour. 
Ha! hadpehe!sHeighow beweger ie 
pleasant, but the exertion is too much for 
me. 

A parcel was brought in for Mr. Listless ; 
it had been sent express. Fatout was 
summoned to unpack it; and it proved to 
contain a new novel, and a new poem, both 
of which had long been anxiously expected 
by the whole host of fashionable readers ; 
and the last number of a popular Review, of 
which the editor and his coadjutors were in 
high favour at court, and enjoyed ample 
pensions * for their services to church and 
state. As Fatout left the room, Mr. Flosky 
entered, and curiously inspected the literary 
arrivals. 


*“ PENSION. Pay given to a slave of state for treason 
to his country.’’—Johnson’s Dictionary. 
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MR. FLOSKY. 


(Turning over the leaves.) ‘‘ Devilman, a 
novel.” Hm. Hatred—revenge—misan- 
thropy—and quotations from the Bible. 
Hm. This is the morbid anatomy of black 
Mie- Paul Jones, a poem.”” Hm. I see 
how it is. Paul Jones, an amiable enthusi- 
ast—disappointed in his affections—turns 
pirate from ennui and magnanimity—cuts 
various masculine throats, wins various 
feminine hearts—is hanged at the yard- 
arm! The catastrophe is very awkward, 
and very unpoetical..—“ The Downing Street 
Review.” Hm. First article—An Ode to 
the Red Book, by Roderick Sackbut, Es- 
quire. Hm. His own poem reviewed by 
himself. Hm-m-m. 


(Mr. Flosky proceeded in silence to look 
over the other articles of the review ; 
Marionetta inspected the novel, and Mr. 
Listless the poem.) 


THE REVEREND MR. LARYNX. 


For a young man of fashion and family, 
Mr. Listless, you seem to be of a very 
studious turn. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 
Studious! You are pleased to be face- 
tious, Mr. Larynx. I hope you do not 
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suspect me of being studious. I have 
finished my education. But there are some 
fashionable books that one must read, 
because they are ingredients of the talk of 
the day; otherwise, I am no fonder of 
books than I dare say you yourself are, Mr. 
Larynx. 


THE REVEREND MR. LARYNX. 


Why, sir, I cannot say that I am indeed 
particularly fond of books ; yet neither can 
I say that I never do read. A tale or a 
poem, now and then, to a circle of ladies 
over their work, is no very heterodox em- 
ployment of the vocal energy. And I must 
say, for myself, that few men have a more 
Job-like endurance of the eternally recurring 
questions and answers that interweave 
themselves, on these occasions, with the 
crisis of an adventure, and heighten the 
distress of a tragedy. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


And very often make the distress when 
the author has omitted it. 


MARIONETTA. 

I shall try your patience some rainy 
morning, Mr. Larynx; and Mr. Listless 
shall recommend us the very newest new 
book, that every body reads. 
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THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


You shall receive it, Miss O’Carroll, with 
all the gloss of novelty; fresh as a ripe 
green-gage in all the downiness of its bloom. 
A mail-coach copy from Edinburgh, for- 
warded express from London. 


MRT BROSKY: 


This rage for novelty is the bane of 
literature. Except my works and those of 
my particular friends, nothing is good that 
is not as old as Jeremy Taylor: and, entre 
nous, the best parts of my friends’ books 
were either written or suggested by myself. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


Sil teveteuce you, but l-imnust say, 
modern books are very consolatory and 
congenial to my feelings. There is, as it 
were, a delightful north-east wind, an 
intellectual blight breathing through them ; 
a delicious misanthropy and discontent, 
that demonstrates the nullity of virtue and 
energy, and puts me in good humour with 
myself and my sofa. 


MR. FLOSKY. 


Very true, sir. Modern literature is a 
north-east wind—a blight of the human soul. 
I take credit to myself for having helped to 
make it so. The way to produce fine fruit 
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is to blight the flower. You call this a 
paradox. Marry,sobeit. Ponder thereon. 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
re-appearance of Mr. Toobad, covered with 
mud. He just showed himself at the door, 
muttered ‘‘ The devil is come among you! ”’ 
and vanished. The road which connected 
Nightmare Abbey with the civilised world, 
was artificially raised above the level of the 
fens, and ran through them in a straight 
line as far as the eye could reach, with a 
ditch on each side, of which the water was 
rendered invisible by the aquatic vegetation 
that covered the surface. Into one of these 
ditches the sudden action of a shy horse, 
which took fright at a windmill, had pre- 
cipitated the travelling chariot of Mr. Too- 
bad, who had been reduced to the necessity 
of scrambling in dismal plight through the 
window. One of the wheels was found to 
be broken; and Mr. Toobad, leaving the 
postilion to get the chariot as well as he 
could to Claydyke for the purposes of 
cleaning and repairing, had walked back to 
Nightmare Abbey, followed by his servant 
with the imperial, and repeating all the way 
his favourite quotation from the Revelations. 
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Mr. Toosap had found his daughter Celinda 
in London, and after the first joy of meeting 
was over, told her he had a husband ready 
for her. The young lady replied, very 
gravely, that she should take the liberty to 
choose for herself. Mr. Toobad said he saw 
the devil was determined to interfere with 
all his projects, but he was resolved on his 
own part, not to have on his conscience the 
crime of passive obedience and non-resist- 
ance to Lucifer, and therefore she should 
marry the person he had chosen for her. 
Miss Toobad replied, trés posément, she 
assuredly would not, ‘‘ Celinda, Celinda,” 
said Mr. Toobad, “ you most assuredly 
shall.’ —“ Have I not a fortune in my own 
right, sir?’ said Celinda. ‘‘ The more is 
the pity,” said Mr. Toobad: ‘ but I can 
find means, miss; I can find means. 
There are more ways than one of breaking 
in obstinate girls.” They parted for the 
night with the expression of opposite resol- 
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utions, and in the morning the young lady’s 
chamber was found empty, and what was 
become of her Mr. Toobad had no clue to 
conjecture. He continued to investigate 
town and country in search of her ; visiting 
and revisiting Nightmare Abbey at intervals, 
to consult with his friend, Mr. Glowry. Mr. 
Glowry agreed with Mr. Toobad that this 
was a very flagrant instance of filial dis- 
obedience and rebellion ; and Mr. Toobad 
declared, that when he discovered the 
fugitive, she should find that “ the devil was 
come unto her, having great wrath.” 

In the evening, the whole party met, as 
usual, in the library. Marionetta sat at the 
harp ; the Honourable Mr. Listless sat by 
her and turned over her music, though the 
exertion was almost too much for him. 
The Reverend Mr. Larynx relieved him 
occasionally in this delightful labour. Scy- 
throp, tormented by the demon Jealousy, 
sat in the corner biting his lips and fingers. 
Marionetta looked at him every now and 
then with a smile of most provoking good 
humour, which he pretended not to see, and 
which only the more exasperated his 
troubled spirit. He took down a volume of 
Dante, and pretended to be deeply interested 
in the Purgatorio, though he knew not a 
word he was reading, as Marionetta was 
well aware ; who, tripping across the room, 
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peeped into his book, and said to him, ‘ I 
see you are in the middle of Purgatory.” — 
“ Iam in the middle of hell,” said Scythrop 
furiously. ‘‘ Are you ?”’ said she; t then 
come across the room, and I will sing you 
the finale of Don Giovanni.” 

‘Let me alone,” said Scythrop. Marion- 
etta looked at him with a deprecating smile, 
and said, ‘“ You unjust, cross creature, 
you.’ —** Let me alone: said Scythrop, but 
much less emphatically than at first, and by 
no means wishing to be taken at his word. 
Marionetta left him immediately, and re- 
turning to the harp, said, just loud enough 
for Scythrop to hear—* Did you ever read 
Dante, Mr. Listless ? Scythrop is reading 
Dante, and is just now in Purgatory.’”’— 
‘‘ And I,” said the Honourable Mr. Listless, 
Sanm not reading Dante, and am just now 
in Paradise,’ bowing to Marionetta. 


MARIONETTA. 
You are very gallant, Mr. Listless ; and 
I dare say you are very fond of reading 
Dante. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


I don’t know how it is, but Dante never 
came in my way till lately. I never had 
him in my collection, and if I had had him 
I should not have read him. But I find he 
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is growing fashionable, and I am afraid I 
must read him some wet morning. 


MARIONETTA. 


No, read him some evening, by all means. 
Were you ever in love, Mr. Listless ? 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


I assure you, Miss O’Carroll, never—till 
I came to Nightmare Abbey. I dare say it 
is very pleasant; but it seems to give so 
much trouble that I fear the exertion would 
be too much for me. 


MARIONETTA. 
Shall I teach you a compendious method 
of courtship, that will give you no trouble 
whatever ? 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


You will confer on me an inexpressible 
obligation. I am all impatience to learn it. 


MARIONETTA. 


Sit with your back to the lady and read 
Dante ; only be sure to begin in the middle, 
and turn over three or four pages at once— 
backwards as well as forwards, and she 
will immediately perceive that you are 
desperately in love with her—desperately. 
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(The Honourable Mr. Listless sitting 
between Scythrop and Marionetta, and 
fixing all his attention on the beautiful 
speaker, did not observe Scythrop, who 
was doing as she described.) 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


You are pleased to be facetious, Miss 
O’Carroll. The lady would infallibly con- 
clude that I was the greatest brute in town. 


MARIONETTA. 
Far from it. She would say, perhaps, 
some people have odd methods of showing 
their affection. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 
But I should think, with submission—— 


MR. FLOSKY. (Foining them from another 
part of the room.) 
Did I not hear Mr. Listless observe that 
Dante is becoming fashionable ? 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


I did hazard a remark to that effect, Mr. 
Flosky, though I speak on such subjects 
with a consciousness of my own nothing- 
ness, in the presence of so great a man as 
Mr. Flosky. I know not what is the colour 
of Dante’s devils, but as he is certainly 
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becoming fashionable I conclude they are 
blue ; for the blue devils, as it seems to me, 
Mr. Flosky, constitute the fundamental 
feature of fashionable literature. 


MR. FLOSKY. 


The blue are, indeed, the staple com- 
modity ; but as they will not always be 
commanded, the black, red, and grey may 
be admitted as substitutes. Tea, late 
dinners, and the French Revolution, have 
played the devil, Mr. Listless, and brought 
the devil into play. 


MR. TOOBAD (starting up). 
Having great wrath. 


MR. FLOSKY. 


This is no play upon words, but the sober 
sadness of veritable fact. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


Tea, late dinners, and the French Revol- 
ution. I cannot exactly see the connection 
of ideas. 

MR. FLOSKY. 


I should be sorry if you could ; I pity the 
man who can see the connection of his own 
ideas. Still more do I pity him, the con- 
nection of whose ideas any other person can 
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see. Sir, the great evil is, that there is too 
much commonplace light in our moral and 
political literature; and light is a great enemy 
to mystery, and mystery is a great friend 
to enthusiasm. Now the enthusiasm for 
abstract truth is an exceedingly fine thing, as 
long as the truth, which is the object of the 
enthusiasm, is so completely abstract as to 
be altogether out of the reach of the human 
faculties ; and, in that sense, I have myself 
an enthusiasm for truth, but in no other, 
for the pleasure of metaphysical investiga- 
tion lies in the means, not in the end; and 
if the end could be found, the pleasure of 
the means would cease. The mind, to be 
kept in health, must be kept in exercise. 
The proper exercise of the mind is elaborate 
reasoning. Analytical reasoning is a base 
and mechanical process, which takes to 
pieces and examines, bit by bit, the rude 
material of knowledge, and extracts there- 
from a few hard and obstinate things called 
facts, every thing in the shape of which I 
cordially hate. But synthetical reasoning, 
setting up as its goal some unattainable 
abstraction, like an imaginary quantity in 
algebra, and commencing its course with 
taking for granted some two assertions which 
cannot be proved, from the union of these 
two assumed truths produces a third as- 
sumption, and so on in infinite series, to the 
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unspeakable benefit of the human intellect. 
The beauty of this process is, that at every 
step it strikes out into two branches, in a 
compound ratio of ramification; so that 
you are perfectly sure of losing your way, 
and keeping your mind in perfect health, 
by the perpetual exercise of an intermin- 
able quest; and for these reasons I have 
christened my eldest son Emanuel Kant 
Flosky. 
THE REVEREND MR. LARYNX. 


Nothing can be more luminous. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


And what has all that to do with Dante, 
and the blue devils ? 


MR. HILARY. 


Not much, I should think, with Dante, 
but a great deal with the blue devils. 


MR. FLOSKY. 


It is very certain, and much to be rejoiced 
at, that our literature is hag-ridden. Tea 
has shattered our nerves ; late dinners make 
us slaves of indigestion; the French Revol- 
ution has made us shrink from the name of 
philosophy, and has destroyed, in the more 
refined part of the community (of which 
number I am one), all enthusiasm for 
political liberty. That part of the reading 
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public which shuns the solid food of reason 
for the light diet of fiction, requires a 
perpetual adhibition of sauce piquante to 
the palate of its depraved imagination. It 
lived upon ghosts, goblins, and skeletons 
(I and my friend Mr. Sackbut served up a 
few of the best), till even the devil himself, 
though magnified to the size of Mount Athos, 
became too base, common, and popular, for 
its surfeited appetite. The ghosts have 
therefore been laid, and the devil has been 
cast into outer darkness, and now the 
delight of our spirits is to dwell on all the 
vices and blackest passions of our nature, 
tricked out in a masquerade dress of 
heroism and disappointed benevolence ; the 
whole secret of which lies in forming com- 
binations that contradict all our experience, 
and affixing the purple shred of some 
particular virtue to that precise character, 
in which we should be most certain not to 
find it in the living world ; and making this 
single virtue not only redeem all the real and 
manifest vices of the character, but make 
them actually pass for necessary adjuncts, 
and indispensable accompaniments and 
characteristics of the said virtue. 


MR. TOOBAD. 


That is, because the devil is come among 
us, and finds it for his interest to destroy 
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all our perceptions of the distinctions of 
right and wrong. 


MARIONETTA. 


I do not precisely enter into your meaning, 
Mr. Flosky, and should be glad if you would 
make it a little more plain to me. 


MR. FLOSKY. 


One or two examples will do it, Miss 
O Carroll = lisl were.to takevallethesmean 
and sordid qualities of a money-dealing 
Jew, and tack on to them, as with a nail, the 
quality of extreme benevolence, I should 
Mee a lye CeCeN te NClOmO Gam inode 
novel; and should contribute my quota to 
the fashionable method of administering a 
mass of vice, under a thin and unnatural 
covering of virtue, like a spider wrapt in a 
bit of gold leaf, and administered as a 
wholesome pill. On the same principle, if 
a man knocks me down, and takes my 
purse and watch by main force, I turn him 
to account, and set him forth in a tragedy as 
a dashing young fellow, disinherited for his 
romantic generosity, and full of a most 
amiable hatred of the world in general, and 
his own country in particular, and of a most 
enlightened and chivalrous affection for 
himself: then, with the addition of a wild 
girl to fall in love with him, and a series of 
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adventures in which they break all the Ten 
Commandments in succession (always, you 
will observe, for some sublime motive, 
which must be carefully analysed in its 
progress), I have as amiable a pair of tragic 
characters as ever issued from that new 
region of the belles lettres, which I have 
called the Morbid Anatomy of Black Bile, 
and which is greatly to be admired and 
rejoiced at, as affording a fine scope for the 
exhibition of mental power. 


MR. HILARY. 


Which is about as well employed as the 
power of a hot-house would be in forcing up 
a nettle to the size of anelm. If we go on 
in this way, we shall have a new art of 
poetry, of which one of the first rules will 
be: To remember to forget that there are 
any such things as sunshine and music in 
the world. 

THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 

It seems to be the case with us at present, 
or we should not have interrupted Miss 
O’Carroll’s music with this exceedingly dry 
conversation. 

MR. FLOSKY. 

I should be most happy if Miss O’Carroll 
would remind us that there are yet both 
music and sunshine 
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THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


In the voice and the smile of beauty. 
May I entreat the favour of—(turning over 
the pages of music.) 

All were silent, and Marionetta sung :— 


Why are thy looks so blank, grey friar ? 
Why are thy looks so blue? 

Thou seem’st more pale and lank, grey friar, 
Than thou wast used to do :— 
Say, what has made thee rue? 


Thy form was plump, and a light did shine 
In thy round and ruby face, 

Which showed an outward visible sign 
Of an inward spiritual grace :— 
Say, what has changed thy case ? 


Yet will I tell thee true, grey friar, 
I very well can see, 

That, if thy looks are blue, grey friar, 
Tis all for love of me,— 
*Tis all for love of me. 


But breathe not thy vows to me, grey friar, 
Oh, breathe them not, I pray ; 

For ill beseems in a reverend friar, 
The love of a mortal may ; 
And I needs must say thee nay. 


But, could’st thou think my heart to move 
With that pale and silent scowl? 

Know, he who would win a maiden’s love, 
Whether clad in cap or cowl, 
Must be more of a lark than an owl. 
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Scythrop immediately replaced Dante on 
the shelf, and joined the circle round the 
beautiful singer. Marionetta gave him a 
smile of approbation that fully restored his 
complacency, and they continued on the 
best possible terms during the remainder of 
the evening. The Honourable Mr. Listless 
turned over the leaves with double alacrity, 
saying, “ You are severe upon invalids, Miss 
O’Carroll: to escape your satire, I must 
try to be sprightly, though the exertion is 
too much for me.” 
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A NEw visitor arrived at the Abbey, in the 
person of Mr. Asterias, the ichthyologist. 
This gentleman had passed his life in seeking 
the living wonders of the deep through the 
four quarters of the world ; he had a cabinet 
of stuffed and dried fishes, of shells, sea- 
weeds, corals, and madrepores, that was the 
admiration and envy of the Royal Society. 
He had penetrated into the watery den of the 
Sepia Octopus, disturbed the conjugal happi- 
ness of that turtle-dove of the ocean, and 
come off victorious in a sanguinary conflict. 
He had been becalmed in the tropical seas, 
and had watched, in eager expectation, 
though unhappily always in vain, to see the 
colossal polypus rise from the water, and 
entwine its enormous arms round the masts 
and the rigging. He maintained the origin 
of all things from water, and insisted that the 
polypodes were the first of animated things, 
and that, from their round bodies and many- 
shooting arms, the Hindoos had taken their 
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gods, the most ancient of deities. But the 
chief object of his ambition, the end and 
aim of his researches, was to discover a 
triton and a mermaid, the existence of 
which he most potently and implicitly 
believed, and was prepared to demonstrate, 
à priori, à posteriori, a fortiori, synthetically 
and analytically, syllogistically and in- 
ductively, by arguments deduced both from 
acknowledged facts and plausible hypo- 
theses. A report that a mermaid had been 
seen “‘sleeking her soft alluring locks ” 
on the seacoast of Lincolnshire, had 
brought him in great haste from London, 
to pay a long-promised and often-post- 
poned visit to his old acquaintance, Mr. 
Glowry. 

Mr. Asterias was. accompanied by his 
son, to whom he had given the name of 
Aquarius—flattering himself that he would, 
in the process of time, become a constellation 
among the stars of ichthyological science. 
What charitable female had lent him the 
mould in which this son was cast, no one 
pretended to know; and, as he never 
dropped the most distant allusion to Aqua- 
rius’s mother, some of the wags of London 
maintained that he had received the favours 
of a mermaid, and that the scientific per- 
quisitions which kept him always prowling 
about the sea-shore, were directed by the 
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less philosophical motive of regaining his 
lost love. 

Mr. Asterias perlustrated the sea-coast for 
several days, and reaped disappointment, 
but not despair. One night, shortly after 
his arrival, he was sitting in one of the 
windows of the library, looking towards the 
sea, when his attention was attracted by a 
figure which was moving near the edge of 
the surf, and which was dimly visible 
through the moonless summer night. Its 
motions were irregular, like those of a 
person in a state of indecision. It had 
extremely long hair, which floated in the 
wind. Whatever else it might be, it cer- 
tainly was not a fisherman. It might be a 
lady ; but it was neither Mrs. Hilary nor 
Miss O’Carroll, for they were both in the 
library- It tamnighty bei one ofisthe gemal 
servants ; but it had too much grate, and 
too striking an air of habitual liberty, to 
render it probable. Besides, what should 
one of the female servants be doing there 
at this hour, moving to and fro, as it seemed, 
without any visible purpose? It could 
scarcely be a stranger; for Claydyke, the 
nearest village, was ten miles distant; and 
what female would come ten miles across 
the fens, for no purpose but to hover over 
the surf under the walls of Nightmare 
Abbey ? Might it not be a mermaid? It 
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was possibly a mermaid. It was probably 
a mermaid. It was very probably a mer- 
maid. Nay, what else could it be but a 
mermaid ? It certainly was a mermaid. 
Mr. Asterias stole out of the library on tip- 
toe, with his finger on his lips, having 
beckoned Aquarius to follow him. 

The rest of the party was in great surprise 
at Mr. Asterias’s movement, and some of 
them approached the window to see if the 
locality would tend to elucidate the mystery. 
Presently they saw him and Aquarius 
cautiously stealing along on the other side 
of the moat, but they saw nothing more ; 
and Mr. Asterias returning, told them, with 
accents of great disappointment, that he 
had had a glimpse of a mermaid, but she 
had eluded him in the darkness, and was 
gone, he presumed, to sup with some 
enamoured triton, in a submarine grotto. 

‘‘ But, seriously, Mr. Asterias, said the 
Honourable Mr. Listless, ‘‘ do you positively 
believe there are such things as mermaids ? ” 


MR, ASTERIAS. 
Most assuredly ; and tritons too. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


What! things that are half human and 
half fish ? 
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MR. ASTERIAS. 


Precisely. They are the oran-outangs of 
the sea. But I am persuaded that there are 
also complete sea men, differing in no 
respect from us, but that they are stupid, 
and covered with scales ; for, though our 
organisation seems to exclude us essentially 
from the class of amphibious animals, yet 
anatomists well know that the foramen ovale 
may remain open in an adult, and that 
respiration is, in that case, not necessary 
to life: and how can it be otherwise ex- 
plained that the Indian divers, employed in 
the pearl fishery, pass whole hours under 
the water; and that the famous Swedish 
gardener of Troningholm lived a day and a 
half under the ice without being drowned ? 
A nereid, or mermaid, was taken in the year 
1403 in a Dutch lake, and was in every 
respect like a French woman, except that 
she did not speak. Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, an English ship, a 
hundred and fifty leagues from land, in the 
Greenland seas, discovered a flotilla of sixty 
or seventy little skiffs, in each of which was 
a triton, or sea man: at the approach of the 
English vessel the whole of them, seized 
with simultaneous fear, disappeared, skiffs 
and all, under the water, as if they had been 
a human variety of the nautilus. The 
illustrious Don Feijoo has preserved an 
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authentic and well-attested story of a young 
Spaniard, named Francis de la Vega, who, 
bathing with some of his friends in June, 
1674, suddenly dived under the sea and rose 
nomore. His friends thought him drowned; 
they were plebeians and pious Catholics ; 
but a philosopher might very legitimately 
have drawn the same conclusion. 


THE REVEREND MR. LARYNX. 
Nothing could be more logical. 


MR. ASTERIAS. 

Five years afterwards, some fishermen 
near Cadiz found in their nets a triton, or 
sea man; they spoke to him in several 
languages 


THE REVEREND MR. LARYNX. 
They were very learned fishermen. 


MR. HILARY. 
They had the gift of tongues by especial 
favour of their brother fisherman, Saint 
Reter 
THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 
Is Saint Peter the tutelar saint of Cadiz ? 


(None of the company could answer this 
question, and Mr. AsTERIAS proceeded.) 


They spoke to him in several languages, 
but he was as mute as a fish. They 
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handed him over to some holy friars, who 
exorcised him ; but the devil was mute too. 
After some days he pronounced the name 
Lierganes. A monk took him to that 
village. His mother and brothers recog- 
nised and embraced him; but he was as 
insensible to their caresses as any other 
fish would have been. He had some scales 
on his body, which dropped off by degrees ; 
but his skin was as hard and rough as 
shagreen. He stayed at home nine years, 
without recovering his speech or his reason : 
he then disappeared again ; and one of his 
old acquaintance, some years after, saw 
him pop his head out of the water near the 
coast of the Asturias. These facts. were 
certified by his brothers, and by Don 
Gaspardo de la Riba Aguero, Knight of 
Saint James, who lived near Lierganes, and 
often had the pleasure of our triton’s 
company to dinner.—Pliny mentions an 
embassy of the Olyssiponians to Tiberius, 
to give him intelligence of a triton which had 
been heard playing on its shell in a certain 
cave ; with several other authenticated facts 
on the subject of tritons and nereids. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


You astonish me. I have been much on 
the sea-shore, in the season, but I do not 
think I ever saw a mermaid. (He rang, and 
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summoned Fatout, who made his appearance 
half-seas-over.) Fatout! did I ever see a 
mermaid ? 


FATOUT. 
Mermaid! mer-r-m-m-aid! Ah! merry 
maid! Qui, monsieur! Yes, sir, very 


many. I vish dere vas von or two here in 
de kitchen—ma foi! Dey be all as melan- 
cholic as so many tombstone. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


I mean, Fatout, an odd kind of human 
fish. 


FATOUT. 


De odd fish! Ah, oui! I understand de 
phrase: ve have seen nothing else since ve 
left town—ma foi! | 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 
You seem to have a cup too much, sir. 


FATOUT. 


Non, monsieur: de cup too little. De 
fen be very unwholesome, and I drink-a-de 
ponch vid Raven de butler, to keep out de 
bad air. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


Fatout ! I insist on your being sober. 
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FATOUT. 


Oui, monsieur ; I vil be as sober as de 
révérendissime père Jean. I should be ver 
glad of de merry maid; but de butler be 
de odd fish, and he swim in de bowl de 
ponch. Ah! ah! I do recollect de leetle-a 
song :— About fair maids, and about fair 
maids, and about my merry maids all.” 
(Fatout reeled out, singing.) 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


Iam overwhelmed : I never saw the rascal 
in such a condition before. But will you 
allow me, Mr. Asterias, to inquire into the 
cui bono of all the pains and expense you 
have incurred to discover a mermaid ? 
The cuit bono, sir, is the question I always 
take the liberty to ask when I see any one 
taking much trouble for any object. I am 
myself a sort of Signor Pococurante, and 
should like to know if there be any thing 
better or pleasanter, than the state of 
existing and doing nothing ? 


MR. ASTERIAS. 


I have made many voyages, Mr. Listless, 
to remote and barren shores: I have 
travelled over desert and inhospitable lands : 
I have defied danger—I have endured 
fatigue—I have submitted to privation. In 
the midst of these I have experienced 
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pleasures which I would not at any time have 
exchanged for that of existing and doing 
nothing. I have known many evils, but I 
have never known the worst of all, which, as 
it seems to me, are those which are com- 
prehended in the inexhaustible varieties of 
ennut: spleen, chagrin, vapours, blue 
devils, time-killing, discontent, misanthropy, 
and all their interminable train of fretful- 
ness, querulousness, suspicions, jealousies, 
and fears, which have alike infected society, 
and the literature of society ; and which 
would make an arctic ocean of the human 
mind, if the more humane pursuits of 
philosophy and science did not keep alive 
the better feelings and more valuable ener- 
gies of our nature. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


You are pleased to be severe upon our 
fashionable belles lettres. 


MR.. ASTERIAS. 


Surely not without reason, when pirates, 
highwaymen, and other varieties of the 
extensive genus Marauder, are the only 
beau idéal of the active, as splenetic and 
railing misanthropy is of the speculative 
energy. A gloomy brow and a tragical 
voice seem to have been of late the char- 
acteristics of fashionable manners: and a 
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morbid, withering, deadly, antisocial sirocco, 
loaded with moral and political despair, 
breathes through all the groves and valleys 
of the modern Parnassus; while science 
moves on in the calm dignity of its course, 
affording to youth delights equally pure 
and vivid—to maturity, calm and grateful 
occupation—to old age, the most pleasing 
recollections and inexhaustible materials 
of agreeable and salutary reflection; and, 
while its votary enjoys the disinterested 
pleasure of enlarging the intellect and 
increasing the comforts of society, he is 
himself independent of the caprices of 
human intercourse and the accidents of 
human fortune. Nature is his great and 
inexhaustible treasure. His days are al- 
ways too short for his enjoyment: ennui 
is a Stranger to his door. At peace with the 
world and with his own mind, he suffices to 
himself, makes all around him happy, and 
the close of his pleasing and beneficial 
existence is the evening of a beautiful 
day.* 
THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 
Really I should like very well to lead such 


a life myself, but the exertion would be too 
much for me. Besides, I have been at 


*See Denys Montfort: Histoire Naturelle des Mol- 
lusques ; Vues Générales, pp. 37, 38. 
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college. I contrive to get through my day 
by sinking the morning in bed, and killing 
the evening in company; dressing and 
dining in the intermediate space, and stop- 
ping the chinks and crevices of the few 
vacant moments that remain with a little 
easy reading. And that amiable discontent 
and antisociality which you reprobate in 
our present drawing-room-table literature, 
I find, I do assure you, a very fine mental 
tonic, which reconciles me to my favourite 
pursuit of doing nothing, by showing me 
that nobody is worth doing any thing for. 


MARIONETTA. 


But is there not in such compositions a 
kind of unconscious self-detection, which 
seems to carry their own antidote with 
them ? For surely no one who cordially 
and truly either hates or despises the world 
will publish a volume every three months to 
say SO. 


MR- FLOSKY. 


There is a secret in all this, which I will 
elucidate with a dusky remark. According 
to Berkeley, the esse of things is percipi. 
They exist as they are perceived. But, 
leaving for the present, as far as relates to 
the material world, the materialists, hyloists, 
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and antihyloists, to settle this point among 
them, which is indeed 


A subtle question, raised among 
Those out o’ their wits, and those i’ the wrong : 


for only we transcendentalists are in the 
right: we may very safely assert that the 
esse of happiness is percipi. It exists as it 
is perceived. ‘‘ It is the mind that maketh 
well or ill.” The elements of pleasure and 
pain are every where. The degree of happi- 
ness that any circumstances or objects can 
confer on us depends on the mental dis- 
position with which we approach them. 
If you consider what is meant by the 
common phrases, a happy disposition and a 
discontented temper, you will perceive that 
the truth for which I am contending is 
universally admitted. 


(Mr. Flosky suddenly stopped: he found 
himself unintentionally trespassing with- 
in the limits of common sense.) 


MR. HILARY. 


It is very true ; a happy disposition finds 
materials of enjoymentevery where. In the 
city, or the country—i™ society = or inl 
solitude—in the theatre, or the forest—in 
the hum of the multitude, or in the silence 
of the mountains, are alike materials of 
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reflection and elements of pleasure. It is 
one mode of pleasure to listen to the music of 
“ Don Giovanni,” in a theatre glittering 
with light, and crowded with elegance and 
beauty : it is another to glide at sunset over 
the bosom of a lonely lake, where no sound 
disturbs the silence but the motion of the 
boat through the waters. A happy dis- 
position derives pleasure from both, a 
discontented temper from neither, but is 
always busy in detecting deficiencies, and 
feeding dissatisfaction with comparisons. 
The one gathers all the flowers, the other all 
the nettles, in its path. The one has the 
faculty of enjoying every thing, the other of 
enjoying nothing. The one realises all the 
pleasure of the present good; the other 
converts it into pain, by pining after some- 
thing better, which is only better because it 
is not present, and which, if it were present, 
would not be enjoyed. These morbid 
spirits are in life what professed critics are 
in literature ; they see nothing but faults, 
because they are predetermined to shut 
their eyes to beauties. The critic does his 
utmost to blight genius in its infancy ; that 
which rises in spite of him he will not see ; 
and then he complains of the decline of 
literature. In like manner, these cankers 
of society complain of human nature and 
society, when they have wilfully debarred 
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themselves from all the good they contain, 
and done their utmost to blight their own 
happiness and that of all around them. 
Misanthropy is sometimes the product of 
disappointed benevolence ; but it is more 
frequently the offspring of overweening and 
mortified vanity, quarrelling with the world 
for not being better treated than it deserves. 


scyTHROP (to Martonetta). 


These remarks are rather uncharitable. 
There is great good in human nature, but it 
is at present ill-conditioned. Ardent spirits 
cannot but be dissatisfied with things as 
they are; and, according to their views of 
the probabilities of amelioration, they will 
rush into the extremes of either hope or 
despair—of which the first is enthusiasm, 
and the second misanthropy; but their 
sources in this case are the same, as the 
Severn and the Wye run in different direc- 
tions, and both rise in Plinlimmon. 


MARIONETTA. 


1 And there is salmon in both ;”’ for the 
resemblance is about as close as that be- 
tween Macedon and Monmouth. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


MARIONETTA observed the next day a 
remarkable perturbation in Scythrop, for 
which she could not imagine any probable 
cause. She was willing to believe at first 
that it had some transient and _ trifling 
source, ard would pass off in a day or two; 
but, contrary to this expectation, it daily 
increased. She was well aware that Scy- 
throp had a strong tendency to the love of 
mystery, for its own sake; that is to say, 
he would employ mystery to serve a 
purpose, but would first choose his purpose 
by its capability of mystery. He seemed 
now to have more mystery on his hands 
than the laws of the system allowed, and to 
wear his coat of darkness with an air of 
great discomfort. All her little playful arts 
lost by degrees much of their power either 
to irritate or to soothe; and the first 
perception of her diminished influence pro- 
duced in her an immediate depression of 
spirits, and a consequent sadness of de- 
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meanour, that rendered her very interesting 
to Mr. Glowry ; who, duly considering the 
improbability of accomplishing his wishes 
with respect to Miss Toobad (which im- 
probability naturally increased in the di- 
urnal ratio of that young lady’s absence), 
began to reconcile himself by degrees to the 
idea of Marionetta being his daughter. 
Marionetta made many ineffectual at- 
tempts to extract from Scythrop the secret 
of his mystery ; and, in despair of drawing 
it from himself, began to form hopes that 
she might find a clue to it from Mr. 
Flosky, who was Scythrop’s dearest friend, 
and was more frequently than any other 
person admitted to his solitary tower. Mr. 
Flosky, however, had ceased to be visible 
in a morning. He was engaged in the 
composition of a dismal ballad; and, 
Marionetta’s uneasiness overcoming her 
scruples of decorum, she determined to 
seek him in the apartment which he had 
chosen for his study. She tapped at the 
door, and at the sound “ Come in,” entered 
the apartment. It was noon, and the sun 
was shining in full splendour, much to the 
annoyance of Mr. Flosky, who had obviated 
the inconvenience by closing the shutters, 
and drawing the window-curtains. He was 
sitting at his table by the light of a solitary 
candle, with a pen in one hand, and a 
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muffineer in the other, with which he 
occasionally sprinkled salt on the wick, to 
make it burn blue. He sate with “ his eye 
in a fine frenzy rolling,” and turned his 
inspired gaze on Marionetta as if she had 
been the ghastly ladie of a magical vision ; 
then placed his hand before his eyes, with 
an appearance of manifest pain—shook his 
head—withdrew his hand—rubbed his eyes, 
like a waking man—and said, in a tone of 
ruefulness most jeremitaylorically pathetic, 
“ To what am I to attribute this very un- 
expected pleasure, my dear Miss O’Carroll?”’ 


MARIONETTA. 


I must apologise for intruding on you, Mr. 
Flosky ; but the interest which I—you— 
take in my cousin Scythrop 


MR. FLOSKY. 

Pardon me, Miss O’Carroll ; I do not take 

any interest in any person or thing on the 

face of the earth ; which sentiment, if you 

analyse it, you will find to be the quint- 
essence of the most refined philanthropy. 


MARIONETTA. 
I will take it for granted that it is so, Mr. 
Flosky ; I am not conversant with meta- 
physical subtleties, but 
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MR. FLOSKY. 


Subtleties ! my dear Miss O’Carroll. I 
am sorry to find you participating in the 
vulgar error of the reading public, to whom 
an unusual collocation of words, involving 
a juxtaposition of antiperistatical ideas, 
immediately suggests the notion of hyper- 
oxysophistical paradoxology. 


MARIONETTA. 


Indeed, Mr. Flosky, it suggests no such 
notion to me. I have sought you for the 
purpose of obtaining information. 


MR. FLOSKY (shaking his head). 
No one ever sought me for such a purpose 
before. 
MARIONETTA. 
I think, Mr. Flosky—that is, I believe— 
that is, I fancy—that is, I imagine 


MR. FLOSKY. 


The rovreori, the tid est, the cioé, the c'est 
à dire, the that is, my dear Miss O’Carroll, 
is not applicable in this case—if you will 
permit me to take the liberty of saying so. 
Think is not synonymous with believe— 
for belief, in many most important par- 
ticulars, results from the total absence, the 
absolute negation of thought, and is thereby 
the sane and orthodox condition of mind ; 
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and thought and belief are both essentially 
different from fancy, and fancy, again, is 
distinct from imagination. This distinction 
between fancy and imagination is one of the 
most abstruse and important points of 
metaphysics. I have written seven hun- 
dred pages of promise to elucidate it, which 
promise I shall keep as faithfully as the 
bank will its promise to pay. 


MARIONETTA. 


I assure you, Mr. Flosky, I care no more 
about metaphysics than I do about the 
bank ; and, if you will condescend to talk 
to a simple girl in intelligible terms 


MR. FLOSKY. 


Say not condescend! Know you not 
that you talk to the most humble of men, to 
one who has buckled on the armour of 
sanctity, and clothed himself with humility 
as with a garment? 


MARIONETTA. 


My cousin Scythrop has of late had an 
air of mystery about him, which gives me 
great uneasiness. 


MR. FLOSKY. 


That is strange: nothing is so becoming 
to a man as an air of mystery. Mystery is 
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the very key-stone of all that is beautiful in 
poetry, all that is sacred in faith, and all 
that is recondite in transcendental psych- 
ology. I am writing a ballad which is all 
mystery ; it is ‘“‘ such stuff as dreams are 
made of,” and is, indeed, stuff made ef a 
dream ; for, last night I fell asleep as usual 
over my book, and had a vision of pure 
reason. I composed five hundred lines in 
my sleep ; so that, having had a dream of a 
ballad, I am now officiating as my own 
Peter Quince, and making a ballad of my 
dream, and it shall be called Bottom’s 
Dream, because it has no bottom. 


MARIONETTA. 


I see, Mr. Flosky, you think my intrusion 
unseasonable, and are inclined to punish it, 
by talking nonsense to me. (Mr. Flosky 
gave a Start at the word nonsense, which 
almost overturned the table.) I assure you, 
I would not have intruded if I had not been 
very much interested in the question I wish 
to ask you.—(Mr. Flosky listened in sullen 
dignity. —My cousin Scythrop seems to 
have some secret preying on his mind.— 
(Mr. Flosky was silent.\—He seems very 
unhappy—Mr. Flosky.—Perhaps you are 
acquainted with the cause—(Mr. Flosky 
was still silent.)—I only wish to know—Mr. 
Flosky—if it is any thing—that could be 
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remedied by any thing—that any one—of 
whom I know any thing—could do. 


MR. FLOSKY (after a pause). 


There are various ways of getting at 
secrets. The most approved methods, as 
recommended both theoretically and practi- 
cally in philosophical novels, are eaves- 
dropping at key-holes, picking the locks of 
chests and desks, peeping into letters, 
steaming wafers, and insinuating hot wire 
under sealing wax ; none of which methods 
I hold it lawful to practise. 


MARIONETTA. 


Surely, Mr. Flosky, you cannot suspect 
me of wishing to adopt or encourage such 
base and contemptible arts. 


MR. FLOSKY. 


Yet are they recommended, and with 
well-strung reasons, by writers of gravity 
and note, as simple and easy methods of 
studying character, and gratifying that 
laudable curiosity which aims at the know- 
ledge of man. 


MARIONETTA. 


I am as ignorant of this morality which 
you do not approve, as of the metaphysics 
which you do: I should be glad to know by 
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your means, what is the matter with my 
cousin ; I do not like to see him unhappy, 
and I suppose there is some reason for it. 


MR. FLOSKY. 


Now I should rather suppose there is no 
reason for it: it is the fashion to be unhappy. 
To have a reason for being so would be 
exceedingly common-place : to be so with- 
out any is the province of genius : the art of 
being miserable for misery’s sake, has been 
brought to great perfection in our days; 
and the ancient Odyssey, which held forth 
a shining example of the endurance of real 
misfortune, will give place to a modern one, 
setting out a more instructive picture of 
querulous impatience under imaginary evils. 


MARIONETTA. 


Will you oblige me, Mr. Flosky, by giving 
me a plain answer to a plain question ? 


MR POSES Yer 


It is impossible, my dear Miss O’Carroll. 
I never gave a plain answer to a question in 
my life. 
MARIONETTA. 


Do you, or do you not, know what is the 
matter with my cousin ? 
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MR. FLOSKY. 


To say that I do not know, would be to say 
that I am ignorant of something ; and God 
forbid, that a transcendental metaphysician, 
who has pure anticipated cognitions of every 
thing, and carries the whole science of 
geometry in his head without ever having 
looked into Euclid, should fall into so 
empirical an error as to declare himself 
ignorant of any thing : to say that I do know, 
would be to pretend to positive and circum- 
stantial knowledge touching present matter 
of fact, which, when you consider the nature 
of evidence, and the various lights in which 
the same thing may be seen 


MARIONETTA. 

I see, Mr. Flosky, that either you have no 
information, or are determined not to impart 
it; and I beg your pardon for having given 
you this unnecessary trouble. 


MR. FLOSKY. 

My dear Miss O’Carroll, it would have 
given me great pleasure to have said any 
thing that would have given you pleasure ; 
but if any person living could make report 
of having obtained any information on any 
subject from Ferdinando Flosky, my tran- 
scendental reputation would be ruined for 
ever. 
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CHAPTER IX 


ScyTHROP grew every day more reserved, 
mysterious, and distrait; and gradually 
lengthened the duration of his diurnal 
seclusions in his tower. Marionetta thought 
she perceived in all this very manifest 
symptoms of a warm love cooling. 

It was seldom that she found herself alone 
with him in the morning, and, on these 
occasions, if she was silent in the hope of his 
speaking first, not a syllable would he 
utter; if she spoke to him indirectly, he 
assented monosyllabically ; if she ques- 
tioned him, his answers were brief, con- 
strained, and evasive. Still, though her 
Spirits were depressed, her playfulness had 
not so totally forsaken her, but that it 
illuminated at intervals the gloom of Night- 
mare Abbey ; and if, on any occasion, she 
observed in Scythrop tokens of unex- 
tinguished or returning passion, her love of 
tormenting her lover immediately got the 
better both of her grief and her sympathy, 
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though not of her curiosity, which Scythrop 
seemed determined not to satisfy. This 
playfulness, however, was in a great measure 
artificial, and usually vanished with the 
irritable Strephon, to whose annoyance it 
had been exerted. The Genius Loci, the 
tutela of Nightmare Abbey, the spirit of 
black melancholy, began to set his seal on 
her pallescent countenance. Scythrop per- 
ceived the change, found his tender sym- 
pathies awakened, and did his utmost to 
comfort the afflicted damsel, assuring her 
that his seeming inattention had only 
proceeded from his being involved in a 
profound meditation on a very hopeful 
scheme for the regeneration of human 
society. Marionetta called him ungrateful, 
cruel, cold-hearted, and accompanied her 
reproaches with many sobs and tears: 
poor Scythrop growing every moment more 
soft and submissive—till, at length, he threw 
himself at her feet, and declared that no 
competition of beauty, however dazzling, 
genius, however transcendent, talents, how- 
ever cultivated, or philosophy, however 
enlightened, should ever make him renounce 
his divine Marionetta. 

“ Competition!” thought Marionetta, 
and suddenly, with an air of the most 
freezing indifference, she said, “ You are 
perfectly at liberty, sir, to do as you please ; 
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I beg you will follow your own plans, 
without any reference to me.”’ 

Scythrop was confounded. What was 
become of all her passion and her tears ? 
Still kneeling, he kissed her hand with 
rueful timidity, and said, in most pathetic 
accents, ‘“ Do you not love me, Marion- 
ettar 

“ No,” said Marionetta, with a look of 
cold composure: ‘‘ No.” Scythrop still 
looked up incredulously. ‘ No, I tell you.” 

‘Oh! very well, madam,” said Scythrop, 
rising, ‘if that is the case, there are those 
in the world ee 

“ To be sure there are, sir ;—and do you 
suppose I do not see through your designs, 
you ungenerous monster ? ” 

“ My designs ? Marionetta ! ” 

“ Yes, your designs, Scythrop. You have 
come here to cast me off, and artfully 
contrive that it should appear to be my 
doing, and not yours, thinking to quiet your 
tender conscience with this pitiful strata- 
gem. But do not suppose that you are of 
so much consequence to me: do not 
suppose it: you are of no consequence to 
me at all—none at all : therefore, leave me : 
I renounce you: leave me; why do you 
not leave me ? ” 

Scythrop endeavoured to remonstrate, 
but without success. She reiterated her 
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injunctions to him to leave her, till, in the 
simplicity of his spirit, he was preparing to 
comply. When he had nearly reached the 
door, Marionetta said, ‘‘ Farewell.” Scy- 
throp looked back. ‘“‘ Farewell, Scythrop,”’ 
she repeated, ‘“ you will never see me 
again.” 

“ Never see you again, Marionetta ? ” 

“ I shall go from hence to-morrow, perhaps 
to-day ; and before we meet again, one of 
us will be married, and we might as well be 
dead, you know, Scythrop.”’ 

The sudden change of her voice in the 
last few words, and the burst of tears that 
accompanied them, acted like electricity on 
the tender-hearted youth ; and, in another 
instant, a complete reconciliation was ac- 
complished without the intervention of 
words. 

There are, indeed, some learned casuists, 
who maintain that love has no. language, 
and that all the misunderstandings and 
dissensions of lovers arise from the fatal 
habit of employing words on a subject to 
which words are inapplicable; that love, 
beginning with looks, that is to say, with 
the physiognomical expression of congenial 
mental dispositions, tends through a regular 
gradation of signs and symbols of affection, 
to that consummation which is most de- 
voutly to be wished ; and that it neither is 
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necessary that there should be, nor probable 
that there would be, a single word spoken 
from first to last between two sympathetic 
spirits, were it not that the arbitrary 
institutions of society have raised, at every 
step of this very simple process, so many 
complicated impediments and barriers in 
the shape of settlements and ceremonies, 
parents and guardians, lawyers, Jew- 
brokers, and parsons, that many an ad- 
venturous knight (who, in order to obtain 
the conquest of the Hesperian fruit, is 
obliged to fight his way through all these 
monsters,) is either repulsed at the onset, 
or vanquished before the achievement of 
his enterprise: and such a quantity of 
unnatural talking is rendered inevitably 
necessary through all the stages of the pro- 
gression, that the tender and volatile spirit 
of love often takes flight on the pinions 
of some of the erea wrepoevra, or winged 
words, which are pressed into his service in 
despite of himself. 

At this conjuncture, Mr. Glowry entered, 
and sitting down near them, said, ‘‘ I see 
how it is; and, as we are all sure to be 
miserable do what we may, there is no need 
of taking pains to make one another more 
so; therefore, with God’s blessing and 
mine, there ’’—joining their hands as he 
spoke. 
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Scythrop was not exactly prepared for 
this decisive step; but he could only 
Stammer out, “ Really, sir, you are too 
good ;”’ and Mr. Glowry departed to bring 
Mr. Hilary to ratify the act. 

Now, whatever truth there may be in the 
theory of love and language, of which we 
have so recently spoken, certain it is, that 
during Mr. Glowry’s absence, which lasted 
half an hour, not a single word was said by 
either Scythrop or Marionetta. 

Mr. Glowry returned with Mr. Hilary, who 
was delighted at the prospect of so advant- 
ageous an establishment for his orphan 
niece, of whom he considered himself in 
some manner the guardian, and nothing 
remained, as Mr. Glowry observed, but to 
fix the day. ; 

Marionetta blushed, and was silent. Scy- 
throp was also silent for a time, and at 
length hesitatingly said, ‘‘ My dear sir, your 
goodness overpowers me; but really you 
are So precipitate.” 

Now, this remark, if the young lady had 
made it, would, whether she thought it or 
not—for sincerity is a thing of no account 
on these occasions, nor indeed on any 
other, according to Mr. Flosky—this re- 
mark, if the young lady had made it, would 
have been perfectly comme il faut; but, 
being made by the young gentleman, it was 
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toute autre chose, and was, indeed, in the 
eyes of his mistress, a most heinous and 
irremissible offence. Marionetta was angry, 
very angry, but she concealed her anger, 
and said, calmly and coldly, ‘ Certainly, 
you are much too precipitate, Mr. Glowry. 
I assure you, sir, I have by no means made 
up my mind ; and, indeed, as far as I know 
it, it inclines the other way ; but it will be 
quite time enough to think of these matters 
seven years hence.” Before surprise per- 
mitted reply, the young lady had locked 
herself up in her own apartment. 

“Why Scythrop,” said Mr. Glowry, elon- 
gating his face exceedingly, ‘‘the devil is 
come among us sure enough, as Mr. Toobad 
observes: I thought you and Marionetta 
were both of a mind.” ` 

“ So we are, I believe, sir,” said Scythrop, 
gloomily, and stalked away to his tower. 

‘Mr. Glowry,. saidi Mr Hilary,’ “Indo 
not very well understand all this.” 

“Whims, brother Hilam @ijsaidse Mer 
Glowry ; “ some little foolish love quarrel, 
nothing more. Whims, freaks, April 
showers. They will be blown over by to- 
morrow.” 

“ If not,” said Mr. Hilary, “ these April 
showers have made us April fools.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Glowry, ‘‘ you are a 
happy man, and in all your afflictions you 
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can console yourself with a joke, let it be 
ever so bad, provided you crack it yourself. 
I should be very happy to laugh with you, 
if it would give you any satisfaction ; but, 
really, at present, my heart is so sad, that I 
find it impossible to levy a contribution on 
my muscles.” 
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On the evening on which Mr. Asterias had 
caught a glimpse of a female figure on the 
sea-shore, which he had translated into the 
visual sign of his interior cognition of a 
mermaid, Scythrop, retiring to his tower, 
found his study pre-occupied. A stranger, 
muffled in a cloak, was sitting at his table. 
Scythrop paused in surprise. The stranger 
rose at his entrance, and looked at him 
intently a few minutes, in silence. The eyes 
of the stranger alone were visible. All the 
rest of the figure was muffled and mantled 
in the folds of a black cloak, which was 
raised, by the right hand, to the level of the 
eyes. This scrutiny being completed, the 
stranger, dropping the cloak, said, ‘‘ I see, 
by your physiognomy, that you may be 
trusted ; ° and revealed to the astonished 
Scythrop a female form and countenance of 
dazzling grace and beauty, with long flowing 
hair of raven blackness, and large black 
eyes of almost oppressive brilliancy, which 
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strikingly contrasted with a complexion of 
snowy whiteness. Her dress was extremely 
elegant, but had an appearance of foreign 
fashion, as if both the lady and her mantua- 
maker were of “a far countree.”’ 
“ I guess ’t was frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she, 
Beautiful exceedingly.” 


For, if it be terrible to one young lady to 
find another under a tree at midnight, it 
must, & fortiori, be much more terrible to a 
young gentleman to find a young lady in his 
study at that hour. If the logical con- 
secutiveness of this conclusion be not 
manifest to my readers, I am sorry for their 
dulness, and must refer them, for more 
ample elucidation, to a treatise which Mr. 
Flosky intends to write, on the Categories 
of Relation, which comprehend Substance 
and Accident, Cause and Effect, Action and 
Re-action. 

Scythrop, therefore, either was or ought 
to have been frightened ; at all events, he 
was astonished ; and astonishment, though 
not in itself fear, is nevertheless a good stage 
towards it, and is, indeed, as it were, the 
half-way house between respect and terror, 
according to Mr. Burke’s graduated scale of 
the sublime.* 


* There must be some mistake in this, for the whole 
honourable band of gentlemen-pensioners has resolved 
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“ You are surprised,” said the lady ; 
“yet why should you be surprised? If 
you had met me in a drawing-room, and I 
had been introduced to you by an old 
woman, it would have been a matter of 
course: can the division of two or three 
walls, and the absence of an unimportant 
personage, make the same object essen- 
tially different in the perception of a philo- 
sopher? ” 

t ÇCertainiy not said ocythioph = but 
when any class of objects has habitually 
presented itself to our perceptions in in- 
variable conjunction with particular re- 
lations, then, on the sudden appearance of 


unanimously, that Mr. Burke was a very sublime person, 
particularly after he had prostituted his own soul, and 
betrayed his country and mankind, for 1200}. a year: 
yet he does not appear to have been a very terrible 
personage, and certainly went off with a very small 
portion of human respect, though he contrived to excite, 
in a great degree, the astonishment of all honest men. 
Our immaculate laureate (who gives us to understand 
that, if he had not been purified by holy matrimony into 
a mystical type, he would have died a virgin,) is another 
sublime gentleman of the same genus: he very much 
astonished some persons when he sold his birthright for 
a pot of sack; but not even his Sosta has a grain of 
respect for him, though, doubtless, he thinks his name 
very terrible to the enemy, when he flourishes his critico- 
poeticopolitical tomahawk, and sets up his Indian yell 
for the blood of his old friends: but, at best, he is a 
mere political scarecrow, a man of straw, ridiculous to 
all who know of what materials he is made; and to none 
more so, than to those who have stuffed him, and set 


him up, as the Priapus of the garden of the golden apples 
of corruption. 
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one object of the class divested of those 
accompaniments, the essential difference of 
the relation is, by an involuntary process, 
transferred to the object itself, which thus 
offers itself to our perceptions with all the 
strangeness of novelty.” 

“ You are a philosopher,” said the lady, 
‘and a lover of liberty. You are the author 
of a treatise, called ‘ Philosophical Gas ; 
or, a Project for a General Illumination of 
the Human Mind.’ ” 

“I am, said Scythrop, delighted at this 
first blossom of his renown. 

“Tama stranger in this country,” said 
the lady ; “ I have been but a few days in 
it, yet I find myself immediately under the 
necessity of seeking refuge from an atrocious 
persecution. I had no friend to whom I 
could apply; and, in the midst of my 
difficulties, accident threw your pamphlet 
in my way. I saw that I had, at least, one 
kindred mind in this nation, and determined 
to apply to you.” 

“ And what would you have me do? ” 
said Scythrop, more and more amazed, and 
not a little perplexed. 

“ I would have you,” said the young lady, 
“assist me in finding some place of retreat, 
where I can remain concealed from the 
indefatigable search that is being made for 
me. I have been so nearly caught once or 
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twice already, that I cannot confide any 
longer in my own ingenuity.” 

Doubtless, thought Scythrop, this is one 
of my golden candlesticks. “ I have con- 
structed,” said he, ‘‘in this tower, an 
entrance to a small suite of unknown 
apartments in the main building, which I 
defy any creature living to detect. If you 
would like to remain there a day or two, 
till I can find you a more suitable conceal- 
ment, you may rely on the honour of a 
transcendental eleutherarch.”’ 

“Trely on myself’ said thesladys if 1 
act as I please, go where I please, and let 
the world say what it will. I am rich 
enough to set it at defiance. It is the tyrant 
of the poor and the feeble, but the slave of 
those who are above the reach of its injury.” 

Scythrop ventured to inquire the name 
of his fair protégée. ‘‘ What is a name?” 
said the lady: “ any name will serve the 
purpose of distinction. Call me Stella. I 
see by vour looks,” she added, “ that you 
think all this very strange. When you 
know me better, your surprise will cease. 
I submit not to be an accomplice in my 
sex’s Slavery. I am, like yourself, a lover 
of freedom, and I carry my theory into 
practice. They alone are subject to blind 
authority who have no reliance on their own 
strength.” 
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Stella took possession of the recondite 
apartments. Scythrop intended to find her 
another asylum; but from day to day he 
postponed his intention, and by degrees 
forgot it. The young lady reminded him 
of it from day to day, till she also forgot it. 
Scythrop was anxious to learn her history ; 
but she would add nothing to what she had 
already communicated, that she was shun- 
ning an atrocious persecution. Scythrop 
thought of Lord C. and the Alien Act, and 
said, “ As you will not tell your name, I 
suppose it is in the green bag.”’ Stella, not 
understanding what he meant, was silent ; 
and Scythrop, translating silence into acqui- 
escence, concluded that he was sheltering 
an illuminée whom Lord S. suspected of an 
intention to take the Tower, and set fire to 
the Bank: exploits, at least, as likely to be 
accomplished by the hands and eyes of a 
young beauty, as by a drunken cobbler and 
doctor, armed with a pamphlet and an old 
stocking. 

Stella, in her conversations with Scythrop, 
displayed a highly cultivated and energetic 
mind, full of impassioned schemes of liberty, 
and impatience of masculine usurpation. 
She had a lively sense of all the oppressions 
that are done under the sun; and the vivid 
pictures which her imagination presented 
to her of the numberless scenes of injustice 
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and misery which are being acted at every 
moment in every part of the inhabited world, 
gave an habitual seriousness to her physi- 
ognomy, that made it seem as if a smile had 
never once hovered on her lips. She was 
intimately conversant with the German 
language and literature; and Scythrop 
listened with delight to her repetitions of her 
favourite passages from Schiller and Göethe, 
and to her encomiums on the sublime 
Spartacus Weishaupt, the immortal founder 
of the sect of the Illuminati. Scythrop found 
that his soul had a greater capacity of love 
than the image of Marionetta had filled. 
The form of Stella took possession of every 
vacant corner of the cavity, and by degrees 
displaced that of Marionetta from many of 
the outworks of the citadel; though the 
latter still held possession of the keep. He 
judged, from his new friend calling herself 
Stella, that, if it were not her real name, she 
was an admirer of the principles of the 
German play from which she had taken it, 
and took an opportunity of leading the 
conversation to that subject ;' but to his 
great surprise, the lady spoke very ardently 
of the singleness and exclusiveness of love, 
and declared that the reign of affection 
was one and indivisible; that it might be 
transferred, but could not be participated. 
“ If I ever love,” said she; “ I shall do so 
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without limit or restriction. I shall hold 
all difficulties light, all sacrifices cheap, all 
obstacles gossamer. But for love so total, 
I shall claim a return as absolute. I will 
have no rival : whether more or less favoured 
will be of little moment. I will be neither 
first nor second—I will be alone. The 
heart which I shall possess I will possess 
entirely, or entirely renounce.” 

Scythrop did not dare to mention the 
name of Marionetta ; he trembled lest some 
unlucky accident should reveal it to Stella, 
though he scarcely knew what result to 
wish or anticipate, and lived in the double 
fever of a perpetual dilemma. He could 
not dissemble to himself that he was in love, 
at the same time, with two damsels of 
minds and habits as remote as the antipodes. 
The scale of predilection always inclined to 
the fair one who happened to be present ; 
but the absent was never effectually out- 
weighed, though the degrees of exaltation 
and depression varied according to acci- 
dental variations in the outward and visible 
signs of the inward and spiritual graces of 
his respective charmers. Passing and re- 
passing several times a day from the 
company of the one to that of the other, he 
was like a shuttle-cock between two battle- 
dores, changing its direction as rapidly as 
the oscillations of a pendulum, receiving 
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many a hard knock on the cork of a sensitive 
heart, and flying from point to point on the 
feathers of a super-sublimated head. This 
was an awful state of things. He had now 
as much mystery about him as any romantic 
transcendentalist or transcendental rom- 
ancer could desire. He had his esoterical 
and his exoterical love. He could not 
endure the thought of losing either of them, 
but he trembled when he imagined the 
possibility that some fatal discovery might 
deprive him of both. The old proverb 
concerning two strings to a bow gave him 
some gleams of comfort; but that con- 
cerning two stools occurred to him more 
frequently, and covered his forehead with a 
cold perspiration. With Stella, he could 
indulge freely in all his romantic and 
philosophical visions. He could build 
castles in the air, and she would pile 
towers-and turrets on the imaginary edifices. 
With Marionetta it was otherwise: she 
knew nothing of the world and society 
beyond the sphere of her own experience. 
Her life was all music and sunshine, and 
she wondered what any one could see to 
complain of in such a pleasant state of 
things. She loved Scythrop, she hardly 
knew why ; indeed she was not always sure 
that she loved him at all: she felt her fond- 
ness increase or diminish in an inverse ratio 
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to his. When she had manceuvred him 
into a fever of passionate love, she often felt 
and always assumed indifference: if she 
found that her coldness was contagious, and 
that Scythrop either was, or pretended to be, 
as indifferent as herself, she would become 
doubly kind, and raise him again to that 
elevation from which she had previously 
thrown him down. Thus, when his love 
was flowing, hers was ebbing: when his was 
ebbing, hers was flowing. Now and then 
there were moments of level tide, when 
reciprocal affection seemed to promise im- 
perturbable harmony ; but Scythrop could 
scarcely resign his spirit to the pleasing 
illusion, before the pinnace of the lover’s 
affections was caught in some eddy of the 
lady’s caprice, and he was whirled away 
from the shore of his hopes, without rudder 
or compass, into an ocean of mists and 
storms. It resulted, from this system of 
conduct, that all that passed between Scy- 
throp and Marionetta consisted in making 
and unmaking love. He had no oppor- 
tunity to take measure of her understanding 
by conversations on general subjects, and 
on his favourite designs ; and, being left 
in this respect to the exercise of indefinite 
conjecture, he took it for granted, as most 
lovers would do in similar circumstances, 
that she had great natural talents, which she 
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wasted at present on trifles: but coquetry 
would end with marriage, and leave room 
for philosophy to exert its influence on her 
mind. Stella had no coquetry, no disguise : 
she was an enthusiast in subjects of general 
interest ; and her conduct to Scythrop was 
always uniform, or rather showed a regular 
progression of partiality which seemed fast 
ripening into love. 
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CHAPTER XI 


SCYTHROP, attending one day the summons 
to dinner, found in the drawing-room his 
friend Mr. Cypress the poet, whom he had 
known at college, and who was a great 
favourite of Mr. Glowry. Mr. Cypress said, 
he was on the point of leaving England, but 
could not think of doing so without a 
farewell-look at Nightmare Abbey and his 
respected friends, the moody Mr. Glowry 
and the mysterious Mr. Scythrop, the 
sublime Mr. Flosky and the pathetic Mr. 
Listless ; to all of whom, and the morbid 
hospitality of the melancholy dwelling in 
which they were then assembled, he assured 
them he should always look back with as 
much affection as his lacerated spirit could 
feel for any thing. The sympathetic con- 
dolence of their respective replies was cut 
short by Raven’s announcement of “ dinner 
on table.” 

The conversation that took place when 
the wine was in circulation, and the ladies 
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were withdrawn, we shall report with our 
usual scrupulous fidelity. 
MR. GLOWRY. 


You are leaving England, Mr. Cypress. 
There is a delightful melancholy in saying 
farewell to an old acquaintance, when the 
chances are twenty to one against ever 
meeting again. A smiling bumper to a sad 
parting, and let us all be unhappy together. 


MR. CYPRESS (filling a bumper). 
This is the only social habit that the dis- 
appointed spirit never unlearns. 
THE REVEREND MR LARYNX (filling). 
It is the only piece of academical learning 
that the finished educatee retains. 
MR. FLOSKY (filling). 
It is the only objective fact which the 
sceptic can realise. 
SCYTHROP (filling). 
It is the only styptic for a bleeding heart. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS (filling). 


It is the only trouble that is very well 
worth taking. 


MR. ASTERIAS (filling). 


It is the only key of conversational truth. 
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MR. TOOBAD (filling). 


It is the only antidote to the great wrath 
of the devil. 


MR. HILARY (filling). 


_ It is the only symbol of perfect life. The 
inscription ‘f HIC NON BIBITUR ° will suit 
nothing but a tombstone. 


MR. GLOWRY. 


You will see many fine old ruins, Mr. 
Cypress ; crumbling pillars, and mossy 
walls—many a one-legged Venus and head- 
less Minerva—many a Neptune buried in 
sand—many a Jupiter turned topsy-turvy 
—many a perforated Bacchus doing duty 
as a water-pipe—many reminiscences of the 
ancient world, which I hope was better 
worth living in than the modern; though, 
for myself, I care not a straw more for one 
than the other, and would not go twenty 
miles to see any thing that either could show. 


MR. CYPRESS. 


It is something to seek, Mr. Glowry. The 
mind is restless, and must persist in seeking, 
though to find is to be disappointed. Do 
you feel no aspirations towards the countries 
of Socrates and Cicero? No wish to 
wander among the venerable remains of the 
greatness that has passed for ever ? 
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MR. GLOWRY. 
Not a grain. 


SCYTHROP. 


It is, indeed, much the same as if a lover 
should dig up the buried form of his mistress, 
and gaze upon relics which are any thing 
but herself, to wander among a few mouldy 
ruins, that are only imperfect indexes to 
lost volumes of glory, and meet at every 
step the more melancholy ruins of human 
nature—a degenerate race of stupid and 
shrivelled slaves, grovelling in the lowest 
depths of servility and superstition. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


It is the fashion to go abroad. I have 
thought of it myself, but am hardly equal to 
the exertion. To be sure, a little eccen- 
tricity and originality are allowable in some 
cases ; and the most eccentric and original 
of all characters is an Englishman who 
stays at home. 


SCYTHROP. 


I should have no pleasure in visiting 
countries that are past all hope of regenera- 
tion. There is great hope of our own; 
and it seems to me that an Englishman, 
who, either by his station in society, or by 
his genius, or (as in your instance, Mr. 
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Cypress,) by both, has the power of essen- 
tially serving his country in its arduous 
struggle with its domestic enemies, yet 
forsakes his country, which is still so rich 
in hope, to dwell in others which are only 
fertile in the ruins of memory, does what 
none of those ancients, whose fragmentary 
memorials you venerate, would have done 
in similar circumstances. 


MR. CYPRESS. 


Sir, I have quarrelled with my wife ; and 
a man who has quarrelled with his wife is 
absolved from all duty to his country. I 
have written an ode to tell the people as 
much, and they may take it as they list. 


SCYTHROP. 


Do you suppose, if Brutus had quarrelled 
with his wife, he would have given it as a 
reason to Cassius for having nothing to do 
with his enterprise ? Or would Cassius 
have been satisfied with such an excuse ? 


MR. FLOSKY. 


Brutus was a senator; so is our dear 
friend : but the cases are different. Brutus 
had some hope of political good: Mr. 
Cypress has none. How should he, after 
what we have seen in France ? 
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SCYTHROP. 


A Frenchman is born in harness, ready 
saddled, bitted, and bridled, for any tyrant 
to ride. He will fawn under his rider one 
moment, and throw him and kick him to 
death the next; but another adventurer 
springs on his back, and by dint of whip 
and spur on he goes as before. We may, 
without much vanity, hope better of our- 
selves. 

MR. CYPRESS. 

I have no hope for myself or for others. 
Our life is a false nature; it is not in the 
harmony of things; it is an all-blasting 
upas, whose root is earth, and whose leaves 
are the skies which rain their poison-dews 
upon mankind. We wither from our youth ; 
we gasp with unslaked thirst for unattain- 
able good ; lured from the first to the last 
by phantoms—love, fame, ambition, avarice 
—all idle, and all ill—one meteor of many 
names, that vanishes in the smoke of 
deaths 

MR. FLOSKY. 


A most delightful speech, Mr. Cypress. 
A most amiable and instructive philosophy. 
You have only to impress its truth on the 
minds of all living men, and life will then, 
indeed, be the desert and the solitude ; and 


* Childe Harold, canto 4. cxxiv. cxxvi. 
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I must do you; myself, and our mutual 
friends, the justice to observe, that let 
society only give fair play at one and the 
same time, as I flatter myself it is inclined 
to do, to your system of morals, and my 
system of metaphysics, and Scythrop’s 
system of politics, and Mr. Listless’s system 
of manners, and Mr. Toobad’s system of 
religion, and the result will be as fine a 
mental chaos as even the immortal Kant 
himself could ever have hoped to see; in 
the prospect of which I rejoice. 


MR. HILARY. 


‘ Certainly, ancient, it is not a thing to 
rejoice at:’’ I am one of those who cannot 
see the good that is to result from all this 
mystifying and blue-devilling of society. 
The contrast it presents to the cheerful and 
solid wisdom of antiquity is too forcible not 
to strike any one who has the least know- 
ledge of classical literature. To represent 
vice and misery as the necessary accom- 
paniments of genius, is as mischievous as it 
is false, and the feeling is as unclassical as 
the language in which it is usually ex- 
pressed. 

MR. TOOBAD. 

It is our calamity. The devil has come 
among us, and has begun by taking pos- 
session of all the cleverest fellows. Yet, 
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forsooth, this is the enlightened age. Marry, 
how ? Did our ancestors go peeping about 
with dark lanterns, and do we walk at our 
ease in broad sunshine? Where is the 
manifestation of our light? By what 
symptoms do you recognise it ? What are 
its signs, its tokens, its symptoms, its 
symbols, its categories, its conditions ? 
What is it, and why ? How, where, when 
is it to be seen, felt, and understood ? What 
do we see by it which our ancestors saw not, 
and which at the same time is worth seeing ? 
We see a hundred men hanged, where they 
saw one. We see five hundred transported, 
where they saw one. We see five thousand 
in the workhouse, where they saw one. We 
see scores of Bible Societies, where they saw 
none. We see paper, where they saw gold. 
We see men in stays, where they saw men 
in armour. We see painted faces, where 
they saw healthy ones. We see children 
perishing in manufactories, where they saw 
them flourishing in the fields. We see 
prisons, where they saw castles. We see 
masters, where they saw representatives. 
In short they saw true men, where we see 
false knaves. They saw Milton, and we see 
Mr. Sackbut. 
MR. FLOSKY. 

The false knave, sir, is my honest friend ; 

therefore, I beseech you, let him be counte- 
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nanced. God forbid but a knave should 
have some countenance at his  friend’s 
request. 

MR. TOOBAD. 


“ Good men and true ” was their common 
term, like the xaXos xayaOos of the Athenians. 
It is so long since men have been either good 
or true, that it is to be questioned which is 
most obsolete, the fact or the phraseology. 


MR..CYPRESS. 


There is no worth nor beauty but in the 
mind’s idea. Love sows the wind and 
reaps the whirlwind.* Confusion, thrice 
confounded, is the portion of him who rests 
even for an instant on that most brittle of 
reeds—the affection of ahuman being. The 
sum of our social destiny is to inflict or to 
endure.f 

MR. HILARY. 


Rather to bear and forbear, Mr. Cypress 
—a maxim which you perhaps despise. 
Ideal beauty is not the mind’s creation : it 
is real beauty, refined and purified in the 
mind’s alembic, from the alloy which always 
more or less accompanies it in our mixed 
and imperfect nature. But still the gold 
exists in a very ample degree. To expect 
too much is a disease in the expectant, for 


* Childe Harold, canto 4. cxxiii. f Ibid. canto 3. lxxi. 
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which human nature is not responsible ; 
and, in the common name of humanity, I 
protest against these false and mischievous 
ravings. To rail against humanity for not 
being abstract perfection, and against human 
love for not realising all the splendid 
visions of the poets of chivalry, is to rail at 
the summer for not being all sunshine, and 
at the rose for not being always in bloom. 


MR. CYPRESS. 


Human love! Love is not an inhabitant 
of the earth. We worship him as the 
Athenians did their unknown God: but 
broken hearts are the martyrs of his faith, 
and the eye shall never see the form which 
phantasy paints, and which passion pursues 
through paths of delusive beauty, among 
flowers whose odours are agonies, and trees 
whose gums are poison.* 


MR. HILARY. 

You talk like a Rosicrusian, who will love 
nothing but a sylph, who does not believe 
in the existence of a sylph, and who yet 
quarrels with the whole universe for not con- 
taining a sylph. 

MR. CYPRESS. 

The mind is diseased of its own beauty, 
and fevers into false creation. The forms 
* Childe Harold, canto 4. cxxi. cxxxvi. 
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which the sculptor’s soul has seized exist 
only in himself.* 


MR. FLOSKY. 


Permit me to discept. They are the 
mediums of common forms combined and 
arranged into a common standard. The 
ideal beauty of the Helen of Zeuxis was 
the combined medium of the real beauty of 
the virgins of Crotona. 


MR. HILARY. 


But to make ideal beauty the shadow in 
the water, and, like the dog in the fable, to 
throw away the substance in catching at 
the shadow, is scarcely the characteristic of 
wisdom, whatever it may be of genius. 
To reconcile man as he is to the world as it 
is, to preserve and improve all that is good, 
and destroy or alleviate all that is evil, in 
physical and moral nature—have been the 
hope and aim of the greatest teachers and 
ornaments of our species. I will say, too, 
that the highest wisdom and the highest 
genius have been invariably accompanied 
with cheerfulness. We have sufficient 
proofs on record that Shakspeare and 
Socrates were the most festive of com- 
panions. But now the little wisdom and 


* Ibid. canto 4. Cxxil. 
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genius we have seem to be entering into a 
conspiracy against cheerfulness. 


MR. TOOBAD. 


How can we be cheerful with the devil 
among us? 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


How can we be cheerful when our 
nerves are shattered ? 


MRI BLUOSKY: 


How can we be cheerful when we are 
surrounded by a reading public, that is 
growing too wise for its betters ? 


SOY THROP: 


How can we be cheerful when our great 
general designs are crossed every moment 
by our little particular passions ? 


MR. CYPRESS. 


How can we be cheerful in the midst of 
disappointment and despair ? 


MR. GLOWRY. 
Let us all be unhappy together. 


MR. HILARY. 
Let us sing a catch. 
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MR. GLOWRY. 


No: a nice tragical ballad. The Norfolk 
Tragedy to the tune of the Hundredth Psalm. 


MR. HILARY. 
I say a catch. 
MR. GLOWRY. 
I say no. A song from Mr. Cypress. 


ALL, 
A song from Mr. Cypress. 


MR. CYPRESS Sung— 


There is a fever of the spirit, 

The brand of Cain’s unresting doom, 
Which in the lone dark souls that bear it 

Glows like the lamp in Tullia’s tomb : 
Unlike that lamp, its subtle fire 

Burns, blasts, consumes its cell, the heart, 
Till, one by one, hope, joy, desire, 

Like dreams of shadowy smoke depart. 


When hope, love, life itself, are only 
Dust—spectral memories—dead and cold— 
The unfed fire burns bright and lonely, 
Like that undying lamp of old: 
And by that drear illumination, 
Till time its clay-built home has rent, 
Thought broods on feeling’s desolation— 
The soul is its own monument. 


MR. GLOWRY. 


Admirable. Let us all be unhappy to- 


gether. 
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MR. HILARY. 
Now, I say again, a catch. 


THE REVEREND MR. LARYNX. 
I am for you. 


MR. HILARY. 
“ Seamen three.” 


THE REVEREND MR. LARYNX. 


Agreed. I'll be Harry Gill, with the voice 
of three. Begin. 


MR. HILARY AND THE REVEREND MR. 
LARYNX. 


Seamen three! What men be ye? 
Gotham’s three wise men we be. 

Whither in your bowl so free ? 

To rake the moon from out the sea. 

The bowl goes trim. The moon doth shine. 
And our ballast is old wine ; 

And your ballast is old wine. 


Who art thou, so fast adrift ? 

I am he they call Old Care. 

Here on board we will thee lift. 
No: I may not enter there. 
Wherefore so? ‘Tis Jove’s decree, 
In a bowl Care may not be; 

In a bowl Care may not be. 


Fear ye not the waves that roll ? 
No: in charmed bowl we swim. 
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What the charm that floats the bowl ? 
Water may not pass the brim. 

The bowl goes trim. The moon doth shine. 
And our ballast is old wine ; 

And your ballast is old wine. 


This catch was so well executed by the 
spirit and science of Mr. Hilary, and the 
deep tri-une voice of the reverend gentle- 
man, that the whole party, in spite of 
themselves, caught the contagion, and joined 
in chorus at the conclusion, each raising a 
bumper to his lips: 


The bowl goes trim: the moon doth shine : 
And our ballast is old wine. 


Mr. Cypress, having his ballast on board, 
stepped, the same evening, into his bowl, 
or travelling chariot, and departed to rake 
seas and rivers, lakes and canals, for the 
moon of ideal beauty. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Ir was the custom of the Honourable Mr. 
Listless, on adjourning from the bottle to 
the ladies, to retire for a few moments to 
make a second toilette, that he might 
present himself in becoming taste. Fatout, 
attending as usual, appeared with a counte- 
nance of great dismay, and informed his 
master that he had just ascertained that the 
abbey was haunted. Mrs. Hilary’s gentle- 
woman, for whom Fatout had lately con- 
ceived a tendresse, had been, as she expressed 
it, “ fritted out of her seventeen senses ”’ 
the preceding night, as she was retiring to 
her bedchamber, by a ghastly figure which 
she had met stalking along one of the 
galleries, wrapped in a white shroud, with 
a bloody turban on its head. She had 
fainted away with fear; and, when she 
recovered, she found herself in the dark, 
and the figure was gone. ‘‘ Sacre—cochon 
—bleu!”’ exclaimed Fatout, giving very 
deliberate emphasis to every portion of his 
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terrible oath—‘ I vould not meet de reven- 
ant, de ghost—non—not for all de bowl-de- 
ponch in de vorld.”’ 

“ Fatout,” said the Honourable Mr. List- 
less, “ did I ever see a ghost ? ” 

‘“ Famais, monsieur, never.” 

‘Then I hope I never shall, for, in the 
present shattered state of my nerves, I am 
afraid it would be too much for me. There 
—loosen the lace of my stays a little, for 
really this plebeian practice of eating—Not 
too loose—consider my shape. That will 
do. And I desire that you bring me no 
more stories of ghosts ; for, though I do not 
believe in such things, yet, when one is 
awake in the night, one is apt, if one thinks 
of them, to have fancies that give one a kind 
of a chill, particularly if one opens one’s 
eyes suddenly on one’s dressing gown, 
hanging in the moonlight, between the bed 
and the window.” 

The Honourable Mr. Listless, though he 
had prohibited Fatout from bringing him 
any more stories of ghosts, could not help 
thinking of that which Fatout had already 
brought; and, as it was uppermost in his 
mind, when he descended to the tea and 
coffee cups, and the rest of the company in 
the library, he almost involuntarily asked 
Mr. Flosky, whom he looked up to as a most 
oraculous personage, whether any story of 
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any ghost that had ever appeared to any 
one, was entitled to any degree of belief ? 


MR. FLOSKY. 


By far the greater number, to a very 
great degree. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 
Really, that is very alarming ! 


MR PROSKY: 


Sunt gemine somni porte. There are 
two gates through which ghosts find their 
way to the upper air: fraud and self- 
delusion. In the latter case, a ghost is a 
deceptio visus, an ocular spectrum, an idea 
with the force of a sensation. I have seen 
many ghosts myself. I dare say there are 
few in this company who have not seen a 
ghost. 


THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 
I am happy to say, I never have, for one. 


THE REVEREND MR. LARYNX. 


We have such high authority for ghosts, 
that it is rank scepticism to disbelieve them. 
Job saw a ghost, which came for the express 
purpose of asking a question, and did not 
wait for an answer. 
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THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 


Because Job was too frightened to give 
one. 


THE REVEREND MR. LARYNX. 


Spectres appeared to the Egyptians during 
the darkness with which Moses covered 
Egypt. The witch of Endor raised the 
ghost of Samuel. Moses and Elias appeared 
on Mount Tabor. An evil spirit was sent 
into the army of Sennacherib, and ex- 
terminated it in a single night. 


MR. TOOBAD. 


Saying, The devil is come among you, 
having great wrath. 


MR. FLOSKY. 


Saint Macarius interrogated a skull, which 
was found in the desert, and made it relate, 
in presence of several witnesses, what was 
going forward in hell. Saint Martin of 
Tours, being jealous of a pretended martyr, 
who was the rival saint of his neighbour- 
hood, called up his ghost, and made him 
confess that he was damned. Saint Ger- 
main, being on his travels, turned out of an 
inn a large party of ghosts, who had every 
night taken possession of the table d’hdte, 
and consumed a copious supper. 
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MR. HILARY. 


Jolly ghosts, and no doubt all friars. A 
similar party took possession of the cellar 
of M. Swebach, the painter, in Paris, drank 
his wine, and threw the empty bottles at his 
head. 


THE REVEREND MR. LARYNX. 
An atrocious act. 


MR. FLOSKY. 


Pausanias relates, that the neighing of 
horses and the tumult of combatants were 
heard every night on the field of Marathon : 
that those who went purposely to hear 
these sounds suffered severely for their 
curiosity ; but those who heard them by 
accident passed with impunity. 


THE REVEREND MR. LARYNX. 


I once saw a ghost myself, in my study, 
which is the last place where any one but a 
ghost would look for me. I had not been 
into it for three months, and was going to 
consult Tillotson, when, on opening the 
door, I saw a venerable figure in a flannel 
dressing gown, sitting in my armchair, and 
reading my Jeremy Taylor. It vanished in 
a moment, and so did 1; and what it was or 
what it wanted I have never been able to 
ascertain. 
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MR. FLOSKY. 


It was an idea with the force of a sensa- 
tion. It is seldom that ghosts appeal to 
two senses at once; but, when I was in 
Devonshire, the following story was well 
attested to me. A young woman, whose 
lover was at sea, returning one evening over 
some solitary fields, saw her lover sitting 
on a stile over which she was to pass. Her 
first emotions were surprise and joy, but 
there was a paleness and seriousness in his 
face that made them give place to alarm. 
She advanced towards him, and he said to 
her, in a solemn voice, ** The eye that hath 
seen me shallseemenomore. Thine eye is 
upon me, but I am not.’’ And with these 
words he vanished ; and on that very day 
and hour, as it afterwards appeared, he had 
perished by shipwreck. 

The whole party now drew round in a 
circle, and each related some ghostly anec- 
dote, heedless of the flight of time, till, in a 
pause of the conversation, they heard the 
hollow tongue of midnight sounding twelve. 


MR. HILARY. 


All these anecdotes admit of solution on 
psychological principles. It is more easy 
for a soldier, a philosopher, or even a saint, 
to be frightened at his own shadow, than for 
a dead man to come out of his grave. Medi- 
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cal writers cite a thousand singular examples 
of the force of imagination. Persons of 
feeble, nervous, melancholy temperament, 
exhausted by fever, by labour, or by spare 
diet, will readily conjure up, in the magic 
ring of their own phantasy, spectres, gor- 
gons, chimeras, and all the objects of their 
hatred and their love. We are most of us 
like Don Quixote, to whom a windmill was 
a giant, and Dulcinea a magnificent princess: 
all more or less the dupes of our own imag- 
ination, though we do not all go so far as to 
see ghosts, or to fancy ourselves pipkins 
and teapots. 
MR. FLOSKY. 


I can safely say I have seen too many 
ghosts myself to believe in their external 
existence. I have seen all kinds of ghosts : 
black spirits and white, red spirits and 
grey. Some in the shapes of venerable old 
men, who have met me in my rambles at 
noon ; some of beautiful young women, who 
have peeped through my curtains at mid- 
night. 

THE HONOURABLE MR. LISTLESS. 

And have proved, I doubt not, “ palpable 

to feeling as to sight.” 


MR. FLOSKY. 


By no means, sir. You reflect upon my 
purity. Myself and my friends, particularly 
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my friend Mr. Sackbut, are famous for our 
purity. No, sir, genuine untangible ghosts. 
I live in a world of ghosts. I see a ghost at 
this moment. 

Mr. Flosky fixed his eyes on a door at the 
farther end of the library. The company 
looked in the same direction. The door 
silently opened, and a ghastly figure, 
shrouded in white drapery, with the sem- 
blance of a bloody turban on its head, entered 
and stalked slowly up the apartment. Mr. 
Flosky, familiar as he was with ghosts, was 
not prepared for this apparition, and made 
the best of his way out at the opposite door. 
Mrs. Hilary and Marionetta followed, 
screaming. The Honourable Mr. Listless, by 
two turns of his body, rolled first off the sofa 
and then under it. The Reverend Mr. 
Larynx leaped up and fled with so much 
precipitation, that he overturned the table 
on the foot of Mr. Glowry. Mr.*Glowry 
roared with pain in the ear of Mr. Toobad. 
Mr. Toobad’s alarm so bewildered his senses, 
that, missing the door, he threw up one of 
the windows, jumped out in his panic, and 
plunged over head and ears in the moat. 
Mr. Asterias and his son, who were on the 
watch for their mermaid, were attracted by 
the splashing, threw a net over him, and 
dragged him to land. 

Scythrop and Mr. Hilary meanwhile had 
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hastened to his assistance, and, on arriving 
at the edge of the moat, followed by several 
servants with ropes and torches, found Mr. 
Asterias and Aquarius busy in endeavouring 
to extricate Mr. Toobad from the net, who 
was entangled in the meshes, and flounder- 
ing with rage. - Scythrop was lost in amaze- 
ment; but Mr. Hilary saw, at one view, 
all the circumstances of the adventure, and 
burst into an immoderate fit of laughter ; 
on recovering from which, he said to Mr. 
Asterias, “ You have caught an odd fish, 
indeed.” Mr. Toobad was highly exasper- 
ated at this unseasonable pleasantry ; but 
Mr. Hilary softened his anger, by producing 
a knife, and cutting the Gordian knot of his 
reticular envelopement. “ You see,” said 
Mr. Toobad, “ you see, gentlemen, in my 
unfortunate person proof upon proof of the 
present dominion of the devil in the affairs 
of this world ; and I have no doubt but that 
the apparition of this night was Apollyon 
himself in disguise, sent for the express 
purpose of terrifying me into this compli- 
cation of misadventures. The devil is come 
among you, having great wrath, because he 
knoweth that he hath but a short time.” 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Mr. GLowry was much surprised, on 
occasionally visiting Scythrop’s tower, to 
find the door always locked, and to be kept 
sometimes waiting many minutes for ad- 
mission : during which he invariably heard 
a heavy rolling sound like that of a ponder- 
ous mangle, or of a waggon on a weighing- 
bridge, or of theatrical thunder. 

He took little notice of this for some time : 
at length his curiosity was excited, and, one 
day, instead of knocking at the door, as 
usual, the instant he reached it, he applied 
his ear to the key-hole, and like Bottom, in 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, “ spied a 
voice,’ which he guessed to be of the 
feminine gender, and knew to be not Scy- 
throp’s, whose deeper tones he distinguished 
at intervals. Having attempted in vain to 
catch a syllable of the discourse, he knocked 
violently at the door, and roared for im- 
mediate admission. The voices ceased, the 
accustomed rolling sound was heard, the 
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door opened, and Scythrop was discovered 
alone. Mr. Glowry looked round to every 
corner of the apartment, and then said, 
** Where is the lady ie i 

“ The lady, sir ? °” said Scythrop. 

“ Yes, sir, the lady.” 

“ Sir, I do not understand you.” 

iY ourdontysin res 

“ No, indeed, sir. There is no lady here.” 

“ But, sir, this is not the only apartment 
in the tower, and I make no doubt there is 
a lady up stairs.” 

“ You are welcome to search, sir.” 

“ Yes, and while I am searching, she will 
slip out from some lurking place, and make. 
her escape.” 

“ You may lock this door, sir, and take 
the key with you.” 

“ But there is the terrace door: she has 
escaped by the terrace.” 

“ The terrace, sir, has no other outlet, 
and the walls are too high for a lady to 
jump down.” 

Well, sir, give me the key.” 

Mr. Glowry took the key, searched every 
nook of the tower, and returned. 

“You are a fox, Scythrop; you are an 
exceedingly cunning fox, with that demure 
visage of yours. What was that lumbering 
sound I heard before you opened the door ? ” 

£ Sound, SHM è 
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‘Yes, sit, sotind.”’ 

“ My dear sir, I am not aware of any 
sound, except my great table, which I 
moved on rising to let you in.” 

“ The table !—let me see that. No, sir; 
not a tenth part heavy enough, not a tenth 
part.”’ 

“ But, sir, you do not consider the laws 
of acoustics : a whisper becomes a peal of 
thunder in the focus of reverberation. 
Allow me to explain this: sounds striking 
on concave surfaces are reflected from them, 
and, after reflection, converge to points 
which are the foci of these surfaces. It 
follows, therefore, that the ear may be so 
placed in one, as that it shall hear a sound 
better than when situated nearer to the 
point of the first impulse: again, in the case 
of two concave surfaces placed opposite to 
each other f 

= Nonsense, sir. Don’t tell me of foci. 
Pray, sir, will concave surfaces produce 
two voices when nobody speaks ? I heard 
two voices, and one was feminine; femi- 
nine, sir: what say you to that ?”’ 

‘‘ Oh, sir, I perceive your mistake: I 
am writing a tragedy, and was acting over 
a scene to myself. To convince you, I will 
give you a specimen; but you must first 
understand the plot. It is a tragedy on the 
German model. The Great Mogul is in 
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exile, and has taken lodgings at Kensington, 
with his only daughter, the Princess Rant- 
rorina, who takes in needlework, and keeps 
a day school. The princess 1s discovered 
hemming a set of shirts for the parson of the 
parish : they are to be marked with a large R. 
Enter to her the Great Mogul. A pause, 
during which they look at each other expres- 
sively. The princess changes colour several 
times. The Mogul takes snuff in great 
agitation. Several grains are heard to fall 
on the stage. His heart is seen to beat through 
his upper benjamin—TueE Mocut (with a 
mournful look at his left shoe). * My shoe- 
string is broken.’—TuHeE Princess (after an 
interval of melancholy reflection). “ I know 
it.’—TuHe Mocurt. “My second shoe- 
string! The first broke when I lost my 
empire: the second has broken to-day. 
When will my poor heart break ? °—THE 
Princess. “ Shoe-strings, hearts, and em- 
pires! Mysterious sympathy ! ” 

“ Nonsense, sir,” interrupted Mr. Glowry. 
“ That is not at all like the voice I heard.” 

“ But, sir,” said Scythrop, ‘‘ a key-hole 
may be so constructed as to act like an 
acoustic tube, and an acoustic tube, sir, will 
modify sound in a very remarkable manner. 
Consider the construction of the ear, and the 
nature and causes of sound. The external 
part of the ear is a cartilaginous funnel.” 
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“ It wo’n’t do, Scythrop. There is a girl 
concealed in this tower, and find her I will. 
There are such things as sliding panels and 
secret closets. —He sounded round the 
room with his cane, but detected no hollow- 
ness.—‘‘ I have heard, sir,” he continued, 
“that during my absence, two years ago, 
you had a dumb carpenter closeted with you 
day after day. I did not dream that you 
were laying contrivances for carrying on 
secret intrigues. Young men will have 
their way: I had my way when I was a 
young man: but, sir, when your cousin 

*Marionetta 2 

Scythrop now saw that the affair was 
growing serious. To have clapped his hand 
upon his father’s mouth, to have entreated 
him to be silent, would, in the first place, 
not have made him so; and, in the second, 
would have shown a dread of being over- 
heard by somebody. His only resource, 
therefore, was to try to drown Mr. Glowry’s 
voice; and, having no other subject, he 
continued his description of the ear, raising 
his voice continually as Mr. Glowry raised his. 

“ When your cousin Marionetta,’”’ said Mr. 
Glowry, ‘‘ whom you profess to love—whom 
you profess to love, sir—”’ 

‘The internal canal of the ear,’’ said 
Scythrop, ‘‘is partly bony and _ partly 
cartilaginous. This internal canal is—”’ 
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“Is actually in the house, sir; and, when 
you are so shortly to be—as I expect—”’ 

“ Closed at the further end by the mem- 
brana tympani—”’ 

“ Joined together in holy matrimony—”’ 

“ Under which is carried a branch of the 
fifth pair‘ofnerves=— 

“ I say, sir, when you are so shortly to be 
married to your cousin Marionetta—”’ 

‘“ The cavitas tympani—”’ 

A loud noise was heard behind the book- 
case, which, to the astonishment of Mr. 
Glowry, opened in the middle, and the massy 
compartments, with all their weight of 
books, receding from each other in the 
manner of a theatrical scene, with a heavy 
rolling sound (which Mr. Glowry immedi- 
ately recognised to be the same which had 
excited his curiosity,) disclosed an interior 
apartment, in the entrance of which stood 
the beautiful Stella, who, stepping forward, 
exclaimed, “ Married! Is he going to be 
married ? The profligate ! ” 

‘ Really, madam,” said Mr. Glowry, “I 
do not know what he is going to do, or what 
I am going to do, or what any one is going 
to do; for all this is incomprehensible.” 

» Tyvcaniexplainwit all ee saidaeseythrop, 
“in a most satisfactory manner, if you 
will but have the goodness to leave us 
alone.” 
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“ Pray, sir, to which act of the tragedy of 
the Great Mogul does this incident belong ? ” 

“I entreat you, my dear sir, leave us 
alone.” 

Stella threw herself into a chair, and burst 
into a tempest of tears. Scythrop sat down 
by her, and took her hand. She snatched 
her hand away, and turned her back upon 
him. He rose, sat down on the other side, 
and took her other hand. She snatched it 
away, and turned from him again. Scythrop 
continued entreating Mr. Glowry to leave 
them alone; but the old gentleman was 
obstinate, and would not go. 

‘“T suppose, after all,” said Mr. Glowry 
maliciously, “it is only a phenomenon in 
acoustics, and this young lady is a reflection 
of sound from concave surfaces.” 

Some one tapped at the door: Mr. 
Glowry opened it, and Mr. Hilary entered. 
He had been seeking Mr. Glowry, and had 
traced him to Scythrop’s tower. He stood 
a féw moments in silent surprise, and then 
addressed himself to Mr. Glowry for an 
explanation. 

“The explanation,’ said Mr. Glowry, 
“is very satisfactory. The Great Mogul 
has taken lodgings at Kensington, and the 
external part of the ear is a cartilaginous 
funnel 

“ Mr. Glowry, that is no explanation.” 
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“ Mr. Hilary, it is all I know about the 
matter.” 

“ Sir, this pleasantry is very unseason- 
able. I perceive that my niece is sported 
with in a most unjustifiable manner, and I 
shall see if she will be more successful in 
obtaining an intelligible answer.” And he 
departed in search of Marionetta. 

Scythrop was now in a hopeful predica- 
ment. Mr. Hilary madė a hue and cry in 
the abbey, and summoned his wife and 
Marionetta to Scythrop’s apartment. The 
ladies, not knowing what was the matter, 
hastened in great consternation. Mr. Too- 
bad saw them sweeping along the corridor, 
and judging from their manner that the devil 
had manifested his wrath in some new 
shape, followed from pure curiosity. 

Scythrop meanwhile vainly endeavoured 
to get rid of Mr. Glowry and to pacify 
Stella. The latter attempted to escape from 
the tower, declaring she would leave the 
abbey immediately, and he should néver 
see her or hear of her more. Scythrop held 
her hand and detained her by force, till Mr. 
Hilary reappeared with Mrs. Hilary and 
Marionetta. Marionetta, seeing Scythrop 
grasping the hand of a strange beauty, 
fainted away in the arms of her aunt. 
Scythrop flew to her assistance; and 
Stella with redoubled anger sprang towards 
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the door, but was intercepted in her intended 
flight by being caught in the arms of Mr. 
Toobad, who exclaimed—‘ Celinda ! ” 

“ Papa!” said the young lady dis- 
consolately. 

“ The devil is come among you,” said Mr. 
Toobad, “ how came my daughter here ? ” 

“Your daughter!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Glowry. 

“Your daughter!’ exclaimed Scythrop, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Hilary. 

‘““ Yes,’’ said Mr. Toobad, < my daughter 
Celinda.” 

Marionetta opened her eyes and fixed 
them on Celinda ; Celinda in return fixed 
hers on Marionetta. They were at remote 
points of the apartment. Scythrop was 
equidistant from both of them, central and 
motionless, like Mahomet’s coffin. 

AM Glowry,” said Mr. Toobad, “ can 
you tell by what means my daughter came 
heer 

‘‘] know no more,” said Mr. Glowry, 
“ than the Great Mogul.” 

“ Mr. Scythrop,” said Mr. Toobad, “* how 
came my daughter here ? ” 

‘* I did not know, sir, that the lady was 
your daughter.” 

‘* But how came she here ?”’ 

“ By spontaneous locomotion,” said Scy- 
throp, sullenly. 
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“ Celinda,” said Mr. Toobad, ‘‘ what dues 
all this mean ?”’ 

“ I really do not know, sir.” 

‘‘ This is most unaccountable. When I 
told you in London that I had chosen a 
husband for you, you thought proper to run 
away from him ; and now, to all appearance, 
you have run away to him.” 

“How, sit.!.was.thatyour choice nii 

anbrecisely:ihandsif hesisayoursptoogwe 
shall be both of a mind, for the first time in 
our lives.” 

“ He is not my choice, sir. This lady has 
a prior claim: I renounce him.” 

“ And I renounce him,” said Marionetta. 

Scythrop knew not what to do. He could 
not attempt to conciliate the one without 
irreparably offending the other ; and he was 
so fond of both, that the idea of depriving 
himself for ever of the society of either was 
intolerable to him: he therefore retreated 
into his strong hold, mystery ; maintained 
an impenetrable silence; and contented 
himself with stealing occasionally a depre- 
cating glance at each of the objects of his 
idolatry. Mr. Toobad and Mr. Hilary, in 
the mean time, were each insisting on an 
explanation from Mr. Glowry, who they 
thought had been playing a double game on 
this occasion. Mr. Glowry was vainly 
endeavouring to persuade them of his 
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innocence in the whole transaction. Mrs. 
Hilary was endeavouring to mediate be- 
tween her husband and brother. The 
Honourable Mr. Listless, the Reverend Mr. 
Larynx, Mr. Flosky, Mr. Asterias, and 
Aquarius, were attracted by the tumult to 
the scene of action, and were appealed to 
severally and conjointly by the respective 
disputants. Multitudinous questions, and 
answers en masse, composed a chartvari, to 
which the genius of Rossini alone could 
have given a suitable accompaniment, and 
which was only terminated by Mrs. Hilary 
and Mr. Toobad retreating with the captive 
damsels. The whole party followed, with 
the exception of Scythrop, who threw him- 
self into his arm-chair, crossed his left foot 
over his right knee, placed the hollow of his 
left hand on the interior ancle of his left leg, 
rested his right elbow on the elbow of the 
chair, placed the ball of his right thumb 
against his right temple, curved the fore- 
finger along the upper part of his forehead, 
rested the point of the middle finger on the 
bridge of his nose, and the points of the two 
others on the lower part of the palm, fixed 
his eyes intently on the veins in the back of 
his left hand, and sat in this position like 
the immoveable Theseus, who, as is well 
known to many who have not been at 
college, and to some few who have, sedet, 
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aternumque sedebit.* We hope the ad- 
mirers of the minuti@ in poetry and romance 
will appreciate this accurate description of a 
pensive attitude. 


* Sits, and will sit for ever. 


CHAPTER XIV 


SCyYTHROP was still in this position when 
Raven entered to announce that dinner was 


on table. 

‘I cannot come,” said Scythrop. 

Raven sighed. ‘‘ Something is the 
matter,’’ said Raven: ‘‘ but man is born to 
trouble.” 

Mecaveime, eaid Seythropse ~ go tand 
croak elsewhere.” s 

‘* Thus SA said Raven. ‘‘‘ Five-and- 


twenty years have I lived in Nightmare 
Abbey, and now all the reward of my 
affection is—Go, and croak elsewhere. I 
have danced you on my knee, and fed you 
with marrow.” 

‘“ Good Raven,’ said Scythrop, “I en- 
treat you to leave me.” 

‘‘ Shall I bring your dinner here ?” said 
Raven. “ A boiled fowl and a glass of 
Madeira are prescribed by the faculty in 
cases of low spirits. But you had better join 
the party : it is very much reduced already.” 
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“Reduced! how ?”’ 

“ The Honourable Mr. Listless is gone. 
He declared that, what with family quarrels 
in the morning, and ghosts at night, he could 
get neither sleep nor peace; and that the 
agitation was too much for his nerves: 
though Mr. Glowry assured him that the 
ghost was only poor Crow walking in his 
sleep, and that the shroud and bloody 
turban were a sheet and a red night- 
cap.” 

SWE Sie p 

‘The Reverend Mr. Larynx has been 
called off on duty, to marry or bury (I don’t 
know which) some unfortunate person or 
persons, at Claydyke: but man is born to 
trouble ! ” 

- otia all p” 

“ No. Mr. Toobad is gone too, and a 
strange lady with him.” 

k Goneiki 

“Gone. And Mr. and Mrs. Hilary, and 
Miss O’Carroll: they are all gone. There 
is nobody left but Mr. Asterias and his son, 
and they are going to-night.” 

‘Then I have lost them both.” 

“ Won’t you come to dinner ? ” 

tt Now’ 

“ Shall I bring your dinner here ? ” 

te Mesi 

“ What will you have ? ” 
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‘A pint of port and a pistol" 

PeAMpistoPl? 

And ae pint of port. I will make my 
exit like Werter. Go. Stay. Did Miss 
a Carroll say any thing ? ” 

ee No. 

“ Did Miss Toobad say any thing ?”’ 

Sere stratipe tauy ANN ore 

‘’ Did either of them cry ?”’ 

ee Noe? 

" What did they do ? ” 

‘t Nothing.”’ 

“ What did Mr. Toobad say ? ” 

“ He said, fifty times over, the devil was 
come among us.” 

FANG they are gone ?” 

“ Yes; and the dinner is getting cold. 
There is a time for every thing under the 
sun. You may as well dine first, and be 
miserable afterwards.”’ 

‘* True, Raven. There is something in 
that. I will take your advice: therefore, 
bring me a 

‘‘ The port and the pistol ?”’ 

“ No ; the boiled fowl and Madeira.” 

Scythrop had dined, and was sipping his 
Madeira alone, immersed in melancholy 
musing, when Mr. Glowry entered, followed 
by Raven, who, having placed an additional 
glass and set a chair for Mr. Glowry, with- 

* See The Sorrows of Werter, Letter 93. 
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drew. Mr. Glowry sat down opposite 
Scythrop. After a pause, during which each 
filled and drank in silence, Mr. Glowry said, 
“ So, sir, you have played your cards well. 
I proposed Miss Toobad to you: you 
refused her. Mr. Toobad proposed you to 
her: ysher-retused: yours oumtellijins love 
with Marionetta, and were going to poison 
yourself, because, from pure fatherly regard 
to your temporal interests, I withheld my 
consent. When, at length, I offered you 
my consent, you told me I was too pre- 
cipitate. And, after all, I find you and Miss 
Toobad living together in the same tower, 
and behaving in every respect like two 
plighted lovers. Now, sir, if there be any 
rational solution of all this absurdity, I shall 
be very much obliged to you for a small 
glimmering of information.” 

“ The solution, sir, is of little moment ; 
but I will leave it in writing for your satis- 
‘faction. The crisis of my fate is come: 
the world is a stage, and my direction is 
exuta 

“ Do not talk so, sir ;—do not talk so, 
Scythrop. What would you have ?”’ 

“ I would have my love.” 

“ And pray, sir, who is your love ? ” 

“ Celinda—Marionetta—either—both.”’ 

“ Both! That may do very well in a 
German tragedy; and the Great Mogul 
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might have found it very feasible in his 
lodgings at Kensington ; but it will not do 
in Lincolnshire. Will you have Miss Too- 
bad ? ” 

tt Kes 

“ And renounce Marionetta ? ” 

iad No.”’ 

“ But you must renounce one.” 

sol cannotls 

“ And you cannot have both. What is 
to be done ? ” 

“ I must shoot myself.” 

“Don't talk so, Scythrop. Be rational, 
my dear Scythrop. Consider, and make a 
cool, calm choice, and I will exert myself in 
your behalf.” 

“ Why should I choose, sir ? Both have 
renounced me: I have no hope of either.” 

‘“ Tell me which you will have, and I will 
plead your cause irresistibly.” 

« Well, sir,—I will have—no, sir, I cannot 
renounce either. I cannot choose either. I 
am doomed to be the victim of eternal 
disappointments ; and I have no resource 
but a pistol.”’ 

iaocythrop-—ocythrop+—il onetof them 
should come to you—what then ? ” 

bari sir michi alter the-caser::-but 
that cannot be.” 

Bale camabes soeythrop sts ibrwill ber <I 
promise you it will be. Have but a little 
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patience—but a week’s patience; and it 
shall be.” 

“ A week, sir, is an age: but, to oblige 
you, as a last act of filial duty, I will live 
another week. It is now Thursday evening, 
twenty-five minutes past seven. At this 
hour and minute, on Thursday next, love 
and fate shall smile on me, or I will drink 
my last pint of port in this world.” 

Mr. Glowry ordered his travelling chariot, 
and departed from the abbey. 
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Tue day after Mr. Glowry’s departure was 
one of incessant rain, and Scythrop re- 
pented of the promise he had given. The 
next day was one of bright sunshine: he 
sat on the terrace, read a tragedy of Soph- 
ocles, and was not sorry, when Raven 
announced dinner, to find himself alive. 
On the third evening, the wind blew, and 
the rain beat, and the owl flapped against 
his windows ; and he put a new flint in his 
pistol. On the fourth day, the sun shone 
again; and he locked the pistol up in a 
drawer, where he left it undisturbed, till the 
morning of the eventful Thursday, when he 
ascended the turret with a telescope, and 
spied anxiously along the road that crossed 
the fens from Claydyke: but nothing ap- 
peared on it. He watched in this manner 
from ten a.m. till Raven summoned him to 
dinner at five; when he stationed Crow at 
the telescope, and descended to his own 
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funeral-feast. He left open the communi- 
cations between the tower and turret, and 
called aloud at intervals to Crow,—" Crow, 
Crow, is any thing coming?’ Crow 
answered, ‘‘ The wind blows, and the wind- 
mills turn, but I see nothing coming ;”’ 
and, at every answer, Scythrop found the 
necessity of raising his spirits with a 
bumper. After dinner, he gave Raven his 
watch to set by the abbey clock. Raven 
broughtsit, pocythrops placed iton Ie 
table,..and Raven departed. . Scythrop 
called again to Crow; and Crow, who had 
fallen asleep, answered mechanically, “I 
see nothing coming.” Scythrop laid his 
pistol between his watch and his bottle. 
The hour-hand passed the VII.—the minute- 
hand moved on;—it was within three 
minutes of the appointed time. Scythrop 
called again to Crow: Crow answered 
as before. Scythrop rang the bell: Raven 
appeared. 

“Raveni said Scythrop, ‘‘ the clock is 
too fast.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Raven, who knew 
nothing of Scythrop’s intentions ; ‘if any 
thing, it is too slow.” 

“ Villain!” said Scythrop, pointing the 
pistoliat bims amat is-too fast. 5 

‘wel eS yes; -toosqtasty,,! meant asad 
Raven, in manifest fear. 
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‘ How much too fast ?’’ said Scythrop. 

“ As much as you please,” said Raven. 

‘“How much, I say?” said Scythrop, 
pointing the pistol again. 

‘“An hour, a full hour, sir” said the 
terrified butler. 

‘Put back my watch,” said Scythrop. 

Raven, with trembling hand, was putting 
back the watch, when the rattle of wheels 
was heard in the court; and Scythrop, 
springing down the stairs by three steps 
together, was at the door in sufficient time to 
have handed either of the young ladies from 
the carriage, if she had happened to be in it ; 
but Mr. Glowry was alone. 

“T rejoice to see you; said Mr. Glowry ; 
‘“T was fearful of being too late, for I 
waited till the last moment in the hope of 
accomplishing my promise; but all my 
endeavours have been vain, as these letters 
will show.” 

Scythrop impatiently broke the seals. 
The contents were these :— 


‘Almost a stranger in England, I fled 
from parental tyranny, and the dread of an 
arbitrary marriage, to the protection of a 
stranger and a philosopher, whom I ex- 
pected to find something better than, or at 
least something different from, the rest of 
his worthless species. Could I, after what 
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has occurred, have expected nothing more 
from you than the common-place impertin- 
ence of sending your father to treat with me, 
and with mine, for me ? I should be a little 
moved in your favour, if I could believe 
you capable of carrying into effect the 
resolutions which your father says you 
have taken, in the event of my proving 
inflexible; though I doubt not you will 
execute them, as far as relates to the pint 
of wine, twice over, at least. I wish you 
much happiness with Miss O'Carroll. I 
shall always cherish a grateful recollection 
of Nightmare Abbey, for-having been the 
means of introducing me to a true transcen- 
dentalist; and, though he is a little older 
than myself, which is all one in Germany, 
I shall very soon have the pleasure of 
subscribing myself 
s CELINDA FLosky.” 


“ I hope, my dear cousin, that you will 
not be angry with me, but that you will 
always think of me as a sincere friend, who 
will always feel interested in your welfare ; 
I am sure you love Miss Toobad much better 
than me, and I wish you much happiness 
with her. Mr. Listless assures me that 
people do not kill themselves for love 
now-a-days, though it is still the fashion to 
talk about it. I shall, in a very short time, 
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change my name and situation, and shall 
always be happy to see you in Berkeley 
Square, when, to the unalterable designation 
of your affectionate cousin, I shall subjoin 
the signature of 

‘“ MARIONETTA LISTLESS.”’ 


Scythrop tore both the letters to atoms, 
and railed in good set terms against the 
fickleness of women. 

“ Calm yourself, my dear Scythrop,” 
said Mr. Glowry ; “ there are yet maidens 
in England.” 

“ Very true, Sir ~ said Scythrop. 

“ And the next time,” said Mr. Glowry, 
“ have but one string to your bow.” 

“ Very good advice, sir,” said Scythrop. 

“And, besides,’ said Mr. Glowry, 
“ the fatal time is past, for it is now almost 
eight.” 

‘Then that villain, Raven,” said Scy- 
throp, “ deceived me when he said that 
the clock was too fast; but, as you 
observe very justly, the time has gone 
by, and I have just reflected that these 
repeated crosses in love qualify me to take 
a very advanced degree in misanthropy ; 
and there is, therefore, good hope that 
I may make a figure in the world. But 
I shall ring for the rascal Raven, and 
admonish him.” 
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Raven appeared. Scythrop looked at 
him very fiercely two or three minutes ; 
and Raven, still remembering the pistol, 
stood quaking in mute apprehension, till 
Scythrop, pointing significantly towards 
the dining-room, said, ‘“ Bring some 
Madeira.” 


THE END. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND TEXTUAL 
NOTES 


Nightmare Abbey was first published in 1818; the 
original title page and [A 2] are reproduced in facsi.nile 
in the present volume. The book is a duodecimo ; 
the text begins on sig. B (page [1]) and ends on sig. L 
verso (page 218). Sig. L is a single leaf pasted in. 
The text is preceded by two preliminary leaves, un- 
signed, forming sig. [A]; vzz. [A 1] the title, and [A 2] 
a leaf containing the quotation from Every man in his 
Humour. The verso of the latter is blank; that of 
the title has at foot ‘ Printed by Jas. Adlard and 
Sons, | 23, Bartholomew Close.’, which is also found 
at the foot of sig. L verso. 

The novel was issued in greenish-brown paper 
boards, with all edges uncut, white end papers, and a 
paper label on the spine at 6s. 6d., but no copy with 
the original label is at present available for fuller 
description. A copy in blue-grey paper boards, with 
cut edges, has also been seen. 

The present text is a reprint of that revised by the 
author, and published, with Headlong Hall, Maid 
Marian and Crotchet Castle, in the 57th volume of 
Bentley’s Standard Novels, in 1837. 

(The cheap reprint of Headlong Hall and Nightmare 
Abbey in one volume, a shilling ‘ yellow-back,’ pub- 
lished by Ward and Lock in 1856, is of no textual 
importance.) 
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Dropped letters have been tacitly restored, and a 
very few obvious misprints, such as ‘inatrention’, 
tacitly corrected. The comma after ‘Scythrop’ at 
p- 93, l. 24, and the semi-colon after ‘ patience’ at 
p. 140, l. 1, have been supplied from the first edition. 
It was Peacock’s habit, until late in life, to omit 
accents and smooth breathings in Greek quotations : 
this practice has been respected. 


VARIANTS IN THE TEXT 


Changes in spelling, use of capitals, punctuation 
and type are not recorded. ; 


P. 15,1. 26. initiated : initiate 2SZ8. 


P. 40, 1.17. answers: answers about pins, needles, 
threads, patterns, hems, and stitches, 1878. 


P. 52, ll. ro-13. A money-dealing Jew: a little 
Jew broker 1818. 


P. 67, 1. 9.  drawing-room-table : parlour-window 
ISIS. 

P. 76, l. 10. that, having had: that as I had 7878. 

P. 79, ll. 25-26. make report of having : have it to 
say, that they had 7818. 

P. 84,1. 10. parsons, that: parsons; whence 7878. 

P. 90, l. 5. of note. went off with a very small: pos- 
sessed no 1878. 

P. 102, 1. 20. of all characters : of characters 1818. 

P. 103, ll. 18-19. as a reason to Cassius: to Cassius 
as a reason I818, 

_P. 104, ll. 2-10. A Frenchman .. . of ourselves. : 

A Frenchman is a monstrous compound of monkey, 
spaniel, and tiger: the most parasitical, the most 
servile, and the most cruel, of all animals in human 
shape. He is born in harness, ready saddled, bitted, 
and bridled, for any tyrant to ride. He will fawn 
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under his rider one moment, and throw him and kick 
him to death the next: but another adventurer 
springs on his back, and, by dint of whip and spur, 
on he goes as before, dipping his handkerchief in 
blood or in otto of roses with the same polite empresse- 
ment, and cutting a throat or an orange with the same 
grinning nonchalance. France is no precedent for 
the hopes and prospects of enlightened, feeling, and 
generous nations. 1878. 


P. 145, 1. 26—p. 146,1.5. But I... Madeira.” : not 
found in 1818 edition, which ends at world.” 
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Theatre Ropal, Covent Garden, 


This Evering will be performed, (Ist time) a new Opera, in three acts, called 


MAID MARIAN, 


Or, the Huntress of Arlingford. 
The Music by Mr. Bishop. A z 
Richard the Ist, King of England, Mr. T. P. COOKE, 
Prince John, Mr. EGERTON, 
Robert Fitzooth, Earl of Locksley, Mr. ABBOTT, 
Baron Fitzwater, Mr. W. FARREN, 
Sir Ralph Montfaucon, Mr. BAKER, 
Lord Lacy, Mr HORREBOW, Little John. Mr HUNT 
Abbott of Rubygill, Mr. ATKINS, 
Friar Michael, Mr. C. KEMBLE, 
Friar Peter, Mr KEELEY, Will Whitethorn, MrLey 
Sir William of the Lee, Mr CHAPMAN, 
Sir Guy of Gamwell, Mr. BARNES, 
Much, the Miller, Mr. PYNE, Herald, Mr. RYALS, 
William Gamwell, Mr PEARMAN, 

Allan O’Dale, Mr. J. ISAACS, Page Master Longhurst 
Officers, Mseers. MEARS and KING, 
Attendant on Prince John, Mr. LOUIS, 
Sheriff of Nottingham, Mr. NORRIS, 

Nab, Mvr.Jefferics,Grip,Mr.Mears,Burr, Mr.Atkins, 'rap,Mr.Crompton, 
Lady Matilda Fitzwater, Miss M. TREE, 
Alice Gamwell, Miss BEAUMONT, 

Village Lass, Miss DUNN. 

The New Scenery expressly painted for this Pieee. 

Interior of Rubygill Abbey—Exterior of ditto—Hall in Arlingford Gastle— 
Sherwood Forest by Moonlight—Gamwell Green—Prince John’s Tent, and 


the Burning of Arlingford Castle—Hall in Nottingham Castle—Tree in Sher- 
wood Forest—Romantic View in the Vicinity—Robin Hood’s Bower. 


To conclude with the Farce of 


Husbands and Wives 


Sir Peregine Peery, Mr. MEADOWS, 

Capt. Tiekall, Mr. JONES, Capt. Wing’em, Mr. ABBOTT, 
Farmer Clover, Mr. EVANS, Humphrey Grub, Mr. COMER, 
Lady Peerey, Mrs. FAUCIT, 

Eliza Beaumont, Miss BEAUMONT, Rose, Miss FOOTE; 
Dame Briarly, Mrs. DAVENPORT, Mary, Miss GREEN. 


To-morrow, The Irish ‘Tutor, and ‘The Sleep Walker. 
PLAY-BILL 


of an operatic version of Maip 
Marian, performed at Covent 
Garden on December 3, 1822. 


From ‘The Theatrical Ob- 
server, No. 328. In-No. 329 
of the same periodical occurs the 
following paragraph : 
‘* A new opera in three acts was produced last 
night. The opera of MAID MARIAN is founded 
principally on the incidents, poetry and dialogue 


of a very beautiful little novel, so named, by the 
author of HEADLONG HALL.” 


MAID MARIAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF HEADLONG HALL. 


Yet thanks I must you con, that you work not 
In holier shapes : for there is boundless theft 


In limited professions. —Timon or ATHENS, 


LONDON; 


PRINTED FOR T. HOOKHAM, 15, OLD BOND STREET 


AND LONGMAN, HURST, REES, ORME, AND BROWN, 
PATERNOSTER ROW, 


1822. 
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This little work, with the exception of 
the three last chapters, was written in the 


autumn of ]818. 


March 15, 1822. 
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MAID MARIAN 


CHAPTER I 


Now come ye for peace here, or come ye for war ? 
SCOLI: 


“ Tue abbot, in his alb arrayed,” stood at 
the altar in the abbey-chapel of Rubygill, 
with all his plump, sleek, rosy friars, in 
goodly lines disposed, to solemnise the 
nuptials of the beautiful Matilda Fitzwater, 
daughter of the Baron of Arlingford, with 
the noble Robert Fitz-Ooth, Earl of Locksley 
and Huntingdon. The abbey of Rubygill 
stood in a picturesque valley, at a little 
distance from the western boundary of 
Sherwood Forest, in a spot which seemed 
adapted by nature to be the retreat of 
monastic mortification, being on the banks 
of a fine trout-stream, and in the midst of 
woodland coverts, abounding with excellent 
game. The bride, with her father and 
attendant maidens, entered the chapel ; 
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but the earl had not arrived. The baron 
was amazed, and the bridemaidens were 
disconcerted. Matilda feared that some 
evil had befallen her lover, but felt no dimi- 
nution of her confidence in his honour and 
love. Through the open gates of the chapel 
she looked down the narrow road that wound 
along the side of the hill; and her ear was 
the first that heard the distant trampling 
of horses, and her eye was the first that 
caught the glitter of snowy plumes, and the 
light of polished spears. ‘‘ It is strange,” 
thought the baron, ‘‘ that the earl should 
come in this martial array to his wedding ; ” 
but he had not long to meditate on the 
phenomenon, for the foaming steeds swept 
up to the gate like a whirlwind, and the 
earl, breathless with speed, and followed 
by a few of his yeomen, advanced to his 
smiling bride. It was then no time to ask 
questions, for the organ was in full peal, 
and the choristers were in full voice. 

The abbot began to intone the ceremony in 
a style of modulation impressively exalted, . 
his voice issuing most canonically from the 
roof of his mouth, through the medium of 
a very musical nose newly tuned for the 
occasion. But he had not proceeded far 
enough to exhibit all the variety and com- 
pass of this melodious instrument, when a 
noise was heard at the gate, and a party 
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of armed men entered the chapel. The 
song of the choristers died away in a shake 
of demisemiquavers, contrary to all the 
rules of psalmody. The organ-blower, who 
was working his musical air-pump with 
one hand, and with two fingers and a thumb 
of the other insinuating a peeping-place 
through the curtain of the organ-gallery, 
was struck motionless by the double opera- 
tion of curiosity and fear; while the 
organist, intent only on his performance, 
and spreading all his fingers to strike a 
swell of magnificent chords, felt his har- 
monic spirit ready to desert his body on 
being answered by the ghastly rattle of 
empty keys, and in the consequent agitato 
furioso of the internal movements of his 
feelings, was preparing to restore harmony 
by the segue subito of an appoggiatura con 
foco with the corner of a book of anthems on 
the head of his neglectful assistant, when 
his hand and his attention together were 
arrested by the scene below. The voice of 
the abbot subsided into silence through a 
descending scale of long-drawn melody, 
like the sound of the ebbing sea to the 
explorers of a cave. In a few moments all 
was silence, interrupted only by the iron 
tread of the armed intruders, as it rang on 
the marble floor and echoed from the 
vaulted aisles. 
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The leader strode up to the altar; and 
placing himself opposite to the abbot, and 
between the earl and Matilda, in such a 
manner that the four together seemed to 
stand on the four points of a diamond, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ In the name of King Henry, I 
forbid the ceremony, and attach Robert 
Earl of Huntingdon as a traitor!” and at 
the same time he held his drawn sword 
between the lovers, as if to emblem that 
royal authority which laid its temporal 
ban upon their contract. The earl drew his 
own sword instantly, and struck down the 
interposing weapon; then clasped his left 
arm round Matilda, who sprang into his 
embrace, and held his sword before her 
with his right hand. His yeomen ranged 
themselves at his side, and stood with 
their swords drawn, still and prepared, like 
men determined to die in his defence. The 
soldiers, confident in superiority of numbers, 
paused. The abbot took advantage of the 
pause to introduce a word of exhortation. 
“My children,” said he, “if you are going 
to cut each other’s throats, I entreat you, in 
the name of peace and charity, to do it out 
of the chapel.” 

“ Sweet Matilda,” said the earl, *‘ did you 
give your love to the Earl of Huntingdon, 
whose lands touch the Ouse and the Trent, or 
to Robert Fitz-Ooth, the son of his mother ? ” 
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“ Neither to the earl nor his earldom,” 
answered Matilda firmly, ‘‘ but to Robert 
Fitz-Ooth and his love.” 

‘ That I well knew,” said the earl ; “ and 
though the ceremony be incomplete, we are 
not the less married in the eye of my only 
saint, our Lady, who will yet bring us to- 
gether. Lord Fitzwater, to your care, for 
the present, I commit your daughter.— 
Nay, sweet Matilda, part we must for a 
while ; but we will soon meet under brighter 
skies, and be this the seal of our faith.” 

He kissed Matilda’s lips, and consigned 
her to the baron, who glowered about him 
with an expression of countenance that 
showed he was mortally wroth with some- 
body ; but whatever he thought or felt he 
kept to himself. The earl, with a sign to his 
followers, made a sudden charge on the 
soldiers, with the intention of cutting his 
way through. The soldiers were prepared 
for such an occurrence, and a desperate 
skirmish succeeded. Some of the women 
screamed, but none of them fainted; for 
fainting was not so much the fashion in 
those days, when the ladies breakfasted on 
brawn and ale at sunrise, as in our more 
refined age of green tea and muffins at 
noon. Matilda seemed disposed to fly again 
to her lover, but the baron forced her from 
the chapel. The earl’s bowmen at the door 
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sent in among the assailants a volley of 
arrows, one of which whizzed past the ear 
of the abbot, who, in mortal fear of being 
suddenly translated from a ghostly friar 
into a friarly ghost, began to roll out of the 
chapel as fast as his bulk and his holy robes 
would permit, roaring ‘‘ Sacrilege!”’ with 
all his monks at his heels, who were, like 
himself, more intent to go at once than to 
stand upon the order of their going. The 
abbot, thus pressed from behind, and 
stumbling over his own drapery before, fell 
suddenly prostrate in the door-way that 
connected the chapel with the abbey, and 
was instantaneously buried under a pyra- 
mid of ghostly carcasses, that fell over him 
and each other, and lay a rolling chaos of 
animated rotundities, sprawling and bawling 
in unseemly disarray, and sending forth the 
names of all the saints in and out of heaven, 
amidst the clashing of swords, the ringing 
of bucklers, the clattering of helmets, the 
twanging of bow-strings, the whizzing of 
arrows, the screams of women, the shouts of 
the warriors, and the vociferations of the 
peasantry, who had been assembled to the 
intended nuptials, and who, seeing a fair 
set-to, contrived to pick a quarrel among 
themselves on the occasion, and proceeded, 
with staff and cudgel, to crack each other’s 
skulls for the good of the king and the earl. 
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One tall friar alone was untouched by the 
panic of his brethren, and stood steadfastly 
watching the combat with his arms a-kembo, 
the colossal emblem of an unarmed neu- 
trality. 

At length, through the midst of the 
internal confusion, the earl, by the help of 
his good sword, the staunch valour of his 
men, and the blessing of the Virgin, fought 
his way to the chapel-gate—his bowmen 
closed him in—he vaulted into his saddle, 
clapped spurs to his horse, rallied his men 
on the first eminence, and exchanged his 
sword for a bow and arrow, with which he 
did old execution among the pursuers, who 
at last thought it most expedient to desist 
from offensive warfare, and to retreat into 
the abbey, where, in the king’s name, they 
broached a pipe of the best wine, and 
attached all the venison in the larder, 
having first carefully unpacked the tuft 
of friars, and set the fallen abbot on his 
legs. 

The friars, it may be well supposed, and 
such of the king’s men as escaped unhurt 
from the affray, found their spirits a cup 
too low, and kept the flask moving from 
noon till night. The peaceful brethren, 
unused to the tumult of war, had undergone, 
from fear and discomposure, an exhaustion 
of animal spirits that required extraordinary 
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refection. During the repast, they inter- 
rogated Sir Ralph Montfaucon, the leader 
of the soldiers, respecting the nature of the 
earl’s offence. 

“A complication of offences,” replied Sir 
Ralph, ‘‘ superinduced on the original basis 
of forest-treason. He began with hunting 
the king’s deer, in despite of all remonstrance ; 
followed it up by contempt of the king’s 
mandates, and by armed resistance to his 
power, in defiance of all authority; and 
combined with it the resolute withholding 
of payment of certain moneys to the abbot 
of Doncaster, in denial of all law; and has 
thus made himself the declared enemy of 
church and state, and all for being too fond 
of venison.” And the knight helped himself 
to half a pasty. 

“ A heinous offender,” said a little round 
oily friar, appropriating the portion of pasty 
which Sir Ralph had left. 

‘i The earl is a worthy peer,”’ said the tall 
friar whom we have already mentioned in 
the chapel scene, “ and the best marksman 
in England.” 

“ Why this is flat treason, brother 
Michael,” said the little round friar, “ to 
call an attainted traitor a worthy peer.” 

“ I pledge you,” said brother Michael. 
The little friar smiled and filled his cup. 
“ He will draw the long bow,” pursued 
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brother Michael, “ with any bold yeoman 
among them all.” 

“ Don’t talk of the long bow,” said the 
abbot, who had the sound of the arrow still 
whizzing in his ear: “ what have we pillars 
of the faith to do with the long bow ? ” 

H Rena asmeifemay,. said! Sirstkalph; 
“ he is an outlaw from this moment.” 

‘* So much the worse for the law then,” 
said brother Michael. “ The law will have 
a heavier miss of him than he will have of 
the law. He will strike as much venison as 
ever, and more of other game. [| know 
what I say : but basta: Let us drink.”’ 

‘* What other game ? ”’ said the little friar. 
“ I hope he won’t poach among our part- 
ridges.” 

‘* Poach ! not he,” said brother Michael : 
“if he wants your partridges, he will strike 
them under your nose (here’s to you), and 
drag your trout-stream for you on a Thurs- 
day evening.” 

“ Monstrous ! and starve us on fast-day,” 
said the little friar. 

‘But that is not the game I mean,”’ said 
brother Michael. 

“ Surely, son Michael,” said the abbot, 
“you do not mean to insinuate that the 
noble earl will turn freebooter ? ” 

‘* A man must live,” said brother Michael, 
‘earl or no. If the law takes his rents and 
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beeves without his consent, he must take 
beeves and rents where he can get them 
without the consent of the law. This is the 
lex talionis.” | 

‘ Truly,” said Sir Ralph, ‘ I am sorry for 
the damsel: she seems fond of this wild 
runagate.” 

‘A mad girl, a mad girl,” said the little 
friar. 

“ How a mad girl ? ” said brother Michael. 
‘“ Has she not beauty, grace, wit, sense, 
discretion, dexterity, learning, and valour ?’’ 

elearning, les -exclainedatheslittles iniaré: 
“what has a woman to do with learning ? 
And valour! who ever heard a woman 
commended for valour? Meekness and 
mildness, and softness, and gentleness, and 
tenderness, and humility, and obedience to 
her husband, and faith in her confessor, and 
domesticity, or, as learned doctors call it, 
the faculty of stayathomeitiveness, and em- 
broidery, and music, and pickling, and 
preserving, and the whole complex and 
multiplex detail of the noble science of 
dinner, as well in preparation for the table, 
aS in arrangement over it, and in distri- 
bution around it to knights, and squires, 
and ghostly friars,—these are female virtues : 
but valour—why who ever heard tie 

“She is the all in all,’-said brother 
Michael, “ gentle as a ring-dove, yet high- 
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soaring as a falcon: humble below her 
deserving, yet deserving beyond the esti- 
mate of panegyric: an exact economist in 
all superfluity, yet a most bountiful dis- 
penser in all liberality : the chief regulator 
of her household, the fairest pillar of her 
hall, and the sweetest blossom of her bower : 
having, in all opposite proposings, sense to 
understand, judgment to weigh, discretion 
to choose, firmness to undertake, diligence to 
conduct, perseverance to accomplish, and 
resolution to maintain. For obedience to 
her husband, that is not to be tried till she 
has one: for faith in her confessor, she has 
as much as the law prescribes: for em- 
broidery an Arachne: for music a Siren: 
and for pickling and preserving, did not 
one of her jars of sugared apricots give you 
your last surfeit at Arlingford Castle ? ” 

‘Call you that preserving ?”’ said the 
little friar ; ‘‘ I call it destroying. Call you 
it pickling ? Truly it pickled me. My life 
was saved by miracle.” 

‘“By canary,’ said brother Michael. 
‘‘ Canary is the only life preserver, the true 
aurum potabile, the universal panacea for 
all diseases, thirst, and short life. Your 
life was saved by canary.”’ 

‘“ Indeed, reverend father,” said Sir 
Ralph, “ if the young lady be half what you 
describe, she must be a paragon: but your 
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commending her for valour does somewhat 
amaze me.” 

‘“She can fence,” said the little friar, 
“ and draw the long bow, and play at single- 
stick and quarter-staff.” 

“ Yet mark you,” said brother Michael, 
“ not like a virago or a hoyden, or one that 
would crack a serving-man’s head for 
spilling gravy on her ruff, but with such 
womanly grace and temperate self-command 
as if those manly exercises belonged to her 
only, and were become for her sake feminine.” 

‘“ You incite me,” said Sir Ralph, ‘ to 
view her more nearly. That madcap earl 
found me other employment than to remark 
bemin the chapeli 

‘ The earl is a worthy peer,” said brother 


Michael; “ he is worth any fourteen earls 
on this side Trent, and any seven on the 
other.” (The reader will please to remem- 


ber that Rubygill Abbey was north of Trent.) 
“ His mettle will be tried,” said Sir Ralph. 
‘‘There is many a courtier will swear to 
King Henry to bring him in dead or alive.” 
“ They must look to the brambles then,” 
said brother Michael. 


“The bramble, the bramble, the bonny forest bramble, 
Doth make a jest 
Of silken vest, 

That will through greenwood scramble : 

The bramble, the bramble, the bonny forest bramble.” 
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“ Plague on your lungs, son Michael,” 
said the abbot; ‘‘this is your old coil: 
always roaring in your cups.”’ 

“I know what I say,” said brother 
Michael ; “ there is often more sense in an 
old song than in a new homily. 


The courtly pad doth amble, 
When his gay lord would ramble : 
But both may catch 
An awkward scratch, 
If they ride among the bramble : 
The bramble, the bramble, the bonny forest 
bramble.” 


Caa said ir Ralph, Sether you 
shoot the shafts of your merriment at 
random, or you know more of the earl’s 
designs than beseems your frock.” 

‘“ Let my frock,’ said brother Michael, 
“ answer for its own sins. It is worn past 
covering mine. It is too weak for a shield, 
too transparent for a screen, too thin for a 
shelter, too light for gravity, and too thread- 
bare for a jest. The wearer would be 
naught indeed who should misbeseem such 
a wedding garment. 


But wherefore does the sheep wear wool? 
That he in season sheared may be, 
And the shepherd be warm though his flock be 
cool : 
So I'll have a new cloak about me.” 
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Vray moyne si oncques en feut depuis que le monde 
moynant moyna de moynerie.—RABELAIS. 


THE Earl of Huntingdon, living in the 
vicinity of a royal forest, and passionately 
attached to the chase from his infancy, had 
long made as free with the king’s deer as 
Lord Percy proposed to do with those of 
Lord Douglas in the memorable hunting of 
Cheviot. It is sufficiently well known how 
severe were the forest-laws in those days, 
and with what jealousy the kings of England 
maintained this branch of their prerogative ; 
but menaces and remonstrances were thrown 
away on the earl, who declared that he would 
not thank Saint Peter for admission into 
Paradise, if he were obliged to leave his bow 
and hounds at the gate. King Henry (the 
Second) swore by Saint Botolph to make 
him rue his sport, and, having caused him to 
be duly and formally accused, summoned 
him to London to answer the charge. The 
earl, deeming himself safer among his own 
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vassals than among king Henry’s cour- 
tiers, took no notice of the mandate. King 
Henry sent a force to bring him, vi et armis, 
to court. The earl made a resolute resist- 
ance, and put the king’s force to flight under 
a shower of arrows: an act which the 
courtiers declared to be treason. At the 
same time, the abbot of Doncaster sued 
up the payment of certain moneys, which 
the earl, whose revenue ran a losing race 
with his hospitality, had borrowed at sundry 
times of the said abbot: for the abbots and 
the bishops were the chief usurers of those 
days, and, as the end sanctifies the means, 
were not in the least scrupulous of employ- 
ing what would have been extortion in the 
profane, to accomplish the pious purpose of 
bringing a blessing on the land by rescuing 
it from the frail hold of carnal and temporal 
into the firmer grasp of ghostly and spiritual 
possessors. But the earl, confident in the 
number and attachment of his retainers, 
stoutly refused either to repay the money, 
which he could not, or to yield the forfeiture, 
which he would not: a refusal which in 
those days was an act of outlawry in a 
gentleman, as it is now of bankruptcy in a 
base mechanic; the gentleman having in 
our wiser times a more liberal privilege of 
gentility, which enables him to keep his 
land and laugh at his creditor. Thus the 
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mutual resentments and interests of the 
king and the abbot concurred to subject the 
earl to the penalties of outlawry, by which 
the abbot would gain his due upon the lands 
of Locksley, and the rest would be confiscate 
to the king. Still the king did not think it 
advisable to assail the earl in his own 
strong-hold, but caused a ‘diligent watch 
to be kept over his motions, till at length his 
rumoured marriage with the heiress of 
Arlingford seemed to point out an easy 
method of laying violent hands on the 
offender. Sir Ralph Montfaucon, a young 
man of good lineage and of an aspiring 
temper, who readily seized the first oppor- 
tunity that offered of recommending himself 
to King Henry’s favour by manifesting his 
zeal in his service, undertook the charge : 
and how he succeeded we have seen. 

Sir Ralph’s curiosity was strongly excited 
by the friar’s description of the young 
lady of Arlingford; and he prepared in 
the morning to visit the castle, under the 
very plausible pretext of giving the baron 
an explanation of his intervention at the 
nuptials. Brother Michael and the little 
fat friar proposed to be his guides. The 
proposal was courteously accepted, and 
they set out together, leaving Sir Ralph’s 
followers at the abbey. The knight was 
mounted on a spirited charger; brother 
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Michael on a large heavy-trotting horse ; 
and the little fat friar on a plump soft-paced 
galloway, so correspondent with himself in 
size, rotundity, and sleekness, that if they 
had been amalgamated into a centaur, there 
would have been nothing to alter in their 
proportions. 

“ Do you know,” said the little friar, as 
they wound along the banks of the stream, 
“the reason why lake-trout is better than 
river-trout, and shyer withal ? ” 

‘“T was not aware of the fact,’’ said Sir 


’ 


Ralph. 
“ A most heterodox remark,” said brother 
Michael: i know you not, that in all nice 


matters you should take the implication for 
absolute, and, without looking into the fact 
whether, seek only the reason why? But 
the fact is so, on the word of a friar ; which 
what layman will venture to gainsay who 
prefers a down bed to a gridiron ? ” 

‘The fact being so,” said the knight, 
‘“T am still at a loss for the reason; nor 
would I undertake to opine in a matter of 
that magnitude : since, in all that appertains 
to the good things either of this world or the 
next, my reverend spiritual guides are kind 
enough to take the trouble of thinking off my 
hands.” 

“ Spoken,” said brother Michael, “ with 
a sound Catholic conscience. My _ little 
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brother here is most profound in the matter 
of trout. He has marked, learned, and 
inwardly digested the subject, twice a week 
at least for five-and-thirty years. I yield 
to him in this. My ass, points are 
venison and canary.’ 

PIRG good qualities of a trout,” said the 
little friar, “‘ are firmness and redness : 
the redness, indeed, being the visible sign 
of all other virtues.” 

“Whence,” said brother Michael, *“ we 
choose our abbot by his nose: 


The rose on the nose doth all virtues disclose : 
For the outward grace shows 

That the inward overflows, 

When it glows in the rose of a red, red nose.” 


“ Now,” said the little friar, “ as is the 
firmness so is the redness, and as is the 
redness so is the shyness.” 

“ Marry why?” said brother Michael. 
“ The solution is not physical-natural, but 
physical-historical, or natural-superinduc- 
tive. And thereby hangs a tale, which may 
be either said or sung: 


The damsel stood to watch the fight 
By the banks of Kingslea Mere, 

And they brought to her feet her own true knight 
Sore-wounded on a bier. 


She knelt by him his wounds to bind, 
She washed them with many a tear : 
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And shouts rose fast upon the wind, 
Which told that the foe was near. 


“Oh! let not,” he said, ‘‘ while yet I live, 
The cruel foe me take : 

But with thy sweet lips a last kiss give, 
And cast me in the lake.” 


Around his neck she wound her arms, 
And she kissed his lips so pale : 

And evermore the war’s alarms 
Came louder up the vale. 


She drew him to the lake’s steep side, 
Where the red heath fringed the shore ; 

She plunged with him beneath the tide, 
And they were seen no more. 


Their true blood mingled in Kingslea Mere, 
That to mingle on earth was fain: 

And the trout that swims in that crystal clear 
Is tinged with the crimson stain. 


‘“ Thus you see how good comes of evil, 
and how a holy friar may fare better on 
fast-day for the violent death of two lovers 
two hundred years ago. The inference is 
most consecutive, that wherever you catch a 
red-fleshed trout, love lies bleeding under 
the water: an occult quality, which can 
only act in the stationary waters of a lake, 
being neutralised by the rapid transition of 
those of a stream.” 

“And why is the trout shyer for that ? ” 
asked Sir Ralph. 
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“ Do you not see ? ” said brother Michael. 
“ The virtues of both lovers diffuse them- 
selves through the lake. The infusion of 
masculine valour makes the fish active and 
sanguineous: the infusion of maiden 
modesty makes him coy and hard to win: 
and you shall find through life, the fish 
which is most easily hooked is not the best 
worth dishing. But yonder are the towers 
of Arlingford.”’ 

The little friar stopped. He seemed 
suddenly struck with an awful thought, 
which caused a momentary pallescence in 
his rosy complexion; and after a brief 
hesitation, he turned his galloway, and told 
his companions he should give them good 
day. 

“ Why, what is in the wind now, brother 
Peter ?”’ said Friar Michael. 

othe Jady. Matilda, said. the little friar, 
‘can draw the long-bow. She must bear 
no goodwill to Sir Ralph ; and if she should 
espy him from her tower, she may testify 
her recognition with a cloth-yard shaft. 
She is not so infallible a markswoman, but 
that she might shoot at a crow and kill a 
pigeon. She might peradventure miss the 
knight, and hit me, who never did her any 
harm.” 

£ Tut, tut, man,” said brother Michael, 
| theres no%such teary” 
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Mass; said the little friar, ‘‘ but there 
is such a fear, and very strong too. You 
who have it not may keep your way, 
and I who have it shall take mine. I am 
not just now in the vein for being picked 
off at a long shot.’’ And saying these 
words, he spurred up his four-footed better 
half, and galloped off as nimbly as if he had 
had an arrow singing behind him. 

“Is this lady Matilda, then, so very 
terrible a damsel?” said Sir Ralph to 
brother Michael. 

BLbyomolmeanss> said the: iriar: «)She 
has certainly a high spirit ; but it is the wing 
of the eagle, without his beak or his claw. 
She is as gentle as magnanimous; but it 
is the gentleness of the summer wind, which, 
however lightly it wave the tuft of the pine, 
carries with it the intimation of a power, 
that, if roused to its extremity, could make 
it bend to the dust.” 

‘From the warmth of your panegyric, 
ghostly father,” said the knight, “* I should 
almost suspect you were in love with the 
damsel.” 

KoSo dean esaid the! friars.’ and lcare 
not who knows it; but all in the way of 
honesty, master soldier. I am, as it were, 
her spiritual lover ; and were she a damsel 
errant, I would be her ghostly esquire, her 
friar militant. I would buckle me in armour 
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of proof, and the devil might thresh me black 
with an iron flail, before I would knock under 
in her cause. Though they be not yet one 
canonically, thanks to your soldiership, the 
earl is her liege lord, and she is his liege lady. 
I am her father confessor and ghostly direc- 
tor : I have taken on me to show her the way 
to the next world ; and how can I do that if 
I lose sight of her in this ? seeing that this 
is but the road to the other, and has so many 
circumvolutions and ramifications of bye- 
ways and beaten paths (all more thickly set 
than the true one with finger-posts and mile- 
stones, not one of which tells truth), that a 
traveller has need of some one who knows 
the way, or the odds go hard against him 
that he will ever see the face of Saint Peter.”’ 

‘ But there must surely be some reason,” 
said Sir Ralph, “ for father Peter’s appre- 
hension.” 

“ None,” said brother Michael, “ but the 
apprehension itself; fear being its own 
father, and most prolific in self-propagation. 
The lady did, it is true, once signalize her 
displeasure against our little brother, for 
reprimanding her in that she would go hunt- 
ing a-mornings instead of attending matins. 
She cut short the thread of his eloquence by 
sportively drawing her bow-string and loos- 
ing an arrow over his head ; he waddled off 
with singular speed, and was in much awe 
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of her for many months. I thought he had 
forgotten it: but let that pass. In truth, 
she would have had little of her lover’s com- 
pany, if she had liked the chaunt of the 
choristers better than the cry of the hounds : 
yet I know not; for they were companions 
from the cradle, and reciprocally fashioned 
each other to the love of the fern and the fox- 
glove. Had either been less sylvan, the 
other might have been more saintly ; but 
they will now never hear matins but those of 
the lark, nor reverence vaulted aisle but that 
of the greenwood canopy. They are twin 
plants of the forest, and are identified with 
its growth. 


For the slender beech and the sapling oak, 
That grow by the shadowy rill, 

You may cut down both at a single stroke, 
You may cut down which you will. 


But this you must know, that as long as they grow, 
Whatever change may be, 

You never can teach either oak or beech 
To be aught but a greenwood tree.” 
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Inflamed wrath in glowing breast.—BUTLER. 


Tue knight and the friar arriving at Arling- 
ford Castle, and leaving their horses in the 
care of lady Matilda’s groom, with whom 
the friar was in great favour, were ushered 
into a stately apartment, where they found 
the baron alone, flourishing an enormous 
carving-knife over a brother baron—of beef 
—with as much vehemence of action as if 
he were cutting down anenemy. The baron 
was a gentleman of a fierce and choleric tem- 
perament: he was lineally descended from 
the redoubtable Fierabras of Normandy, 
who came over to England with the Con- 
queror, and who, in the battle of Hastings, 
killed with his own hand four-and-twenty 
Saxon cavaliers all on a row. The very ex- 
cess of the baron’s internal rage on the pre- 
ceding day had smothered its external 
manifestation: he was so equally angry 
with both parties, that he knew not on which 
to vent his wrath. He was enraged with the 
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earl for having brought himself into such a 
dilemma without his privity ; and he was 
no less enraged with the king’s men for their 
very unseasonable intrusion. He could 
willingly have fallen upon both parties, but 
he must necessarily have begun with one ; 
and he felt that on whichever side he should 
strike the first blow, his retainers would 
immediately join battle. He had therefore 
contented himself with forcing away his 
daughter from the scene of action. In the 
course of the evening he had received intelli- 
gence that the earl’s castle was in possession 
of a party of the king’s men, who had been 
detached by Sir Ralph Montfaucon to seize 
on it during the earl’s absence. The baron 
inferred from this that the earl’s case was 
desperate ; and those who have had the 
opportunity of seeing a rich friend fall sud- 
denly into poverty, may easily judge by 
their own feelings how quickly and com- 
pletely the whole moral being of the earl was 
changed in the baron’s estimation. The 
baron immediately proceeded to require in 
his daughter’s mind the same summary 
revolution that had taken place in his own, 
and considered himself exceedingly ill-used 
by her non-compliance. The lady had re- 
tired to her chamber, and the baron had 
passed a supperless and sleepless night, 
stalking about his apartments till an ad- 
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vanced hour of the morning, when hunger 
compelled him to summon into his presence 
the spoils of the buttery, which, being the 
intended array of an uneaten wedding feast, 
were more than usually abundant, and on 
which, when the knight and the friar entered, 
he was falling with desperate valour. He 
looked up at them fiercely, with his mouth 
full of beef and his eyes full of flame, and 
rising, as ceremony required, made an awful 
bow to the knight, inclining himself forward 
over the table and presenting his carving- 
knife en militaire, in a manner that seemed 
to leave it doubtful whether he meant to 
show respect to his visitor, or to defend his 
provision : but the doubt was soon cleared 
up by his politely motioning the knight to be 
seated ; on which the friar advanced to the 
table, saying, ‘‘ For what we are going to 
receive,” and commenced operations with- 
out further prelude by filling and drinking 
a goblet of wine. The baron at the same 
time offered one to Sir Ralph, with the look 
of a man in whom habitual hospitality and 
courtesy were struggling with the ebullitions 
of natural anger. They pledged each other 
in silence, and the baron, having completed 
a copious draught, continued working his 
lips and his throat, as if trying to swallow 
his wrath as he had done his wine. Sir 
Ralph, not knowing well what to make of 
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these ambiguous signs, looked for instruc- 
tions to the friar, who by significant looks 
and gestures seemed to advise him to follow 
his example and partake of the good cheer 
before him, without speaking till the baron 
should be more intelligible in his demeanour. 
The knight and the friar, accordingly, pro- 
ceeded to refect themselves after their ride ; 
the baron looking first at the one and then 
at the other, scrutinising alternately the 
serious looks of the knight and the merry 
face of the friar, till at length, having calmed 
himself sufficiently to speak, he said, ‘* Court- 
eous knight and ghostly father, I presume 
you have some other business with me than 
to eat my beef and drink my canary ; and 
if so, I patiently await your leisure to enter 
on the topic.” . 

“Lord Fitzwater,”’ ’ said Sir Ralp hN 
obedience to my royal master, King Henry, 
I have been the unwilling instrument of 
frustrating the intended nuptials of your 
fair daughter ; yet will you, I trust, owe me 
no displeasure for my agency herein, seeing 
that the noble maiden might otherwise by 
this time have been the bride of an outlaw.”’ 

‘“T am very much obliged to you, sir,” 
said the baron; ‘‘ very exceedingly obliged. 
Your solicitude for my daughter is truly 
paternal, and for a young man and a stranger 
very singular and exemplary : and it is very 
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kind withal’ to come to the relief of my in- 
sufficiency and inexperience, and concern 
yourself so much in that which concerns 


you not.” 
‘You misconceive the knight, noble 
baron i saidithe friars | Fleturges notes 


reason in the shape of a preconceived intent, 
but in that of a subsequent extenuation. 
True, he has done the lady Matilda great 
wrong 

“How, great wrong i sSaiduthe=paren 
‘What do you mean by great wrong? 
Would you have had her married to a wild 
fly-by-night, that accident made an earl and 
Mature e deér-stealer ; trat has not wt 
enough to eat venison without picking a 
quarrel with monarchy ? that flings away 
his own lands into the clutches of rascally 
friars, for the sake of hunting in other men’s 
grounds, and feasting vagabonds that wear 
Lincoln green, and would have flung away 
mine into the bargain if he had had my 
daughter ? What do you mean by great 
wrong ?”’ 

“True esaidsthesirtaive vorcaterich ial 
meant” 

eRight’? sexciaimedsthe barons ewhat 
right has any man to do my daughter right 
but myself ? What right has any man to 
drive my daughter’s bridegroom out of the 
chapel in the middle of the marriage cere- 
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mony, and turn all our merry faces into 
green wounds and bloody coxcombs, and 
then come and tell me he has done us great 
rig btn’ 

palrue, said the friar: “he has done 
neither right nor wrong.” 

e But he has,”’ said the baron, “ he has 
done both, and I will maintain it with my 
glove.” 

Rus pall nob need esaidóoiri Ralph 3°" 1 
will concede any thing in honour.” 

“ And I,” said the baron, ‘‘ will concede 
nothing in honour: I will concede nothing 
in honour to any man.” 

“Neither will I, Lord Fitzwater,’’ said 
min kalph, “in thatsense~ but» hear’ me. 
I was commissioned by the king to appre- 
hend the Earl of Huntingdon. I brought 
with me a party of soldiers, picked and tried 
men, knowing that he would not lightly 
yield. I sent my lieutenant with a detach- 
ment to surprise the earl’s castle in his 
absence, and laid my measures for inter- 
cepting him on the way to his intended 
nuptials ; but he seems to have had intima- 
tion of this part of my plan, for he brought 
with him a large armed retinue, and took a 
circuitous route, which made him, I believe, 
somewhat later than his appointed hour. 
When the lapse of time showed me that he 
had taken another track, I pursued him to 
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the chapel; and I would have awaited the 
close of the ceremony, if I had thought that 
either yourself or your daughter would have 
felt desirous that she should have been the 
bride of an outlaw.” 

‘“ Who said, sir,” cried the baron, = that 
we were desirous of any such thing ? But 
truly, sir, if I had a mind to the devil for a 
son-in-law, I would fain see the man that 
should venture to interfere.” 

“That would], (esaidithesimachsmastocel 
have undertaken to make her renounce the 
devil.” 

“ She shall not renounce the devil,” said 
the: baron; “‘unless)] please.» You areivery 
ready with your undertakings. Will you 
undertake to make her renounce the earl, 
who, I believe, is the devil incarnate ? Will 
you undertake that ? ” 

- Willaloundertake, “vsaidgtheriviar sect 
make Trent run westward, or to make 
flame burn downward, or to make a tree 
grow with its head in the earth and its root 
jonthietair wir, 

‘ So then,” said the baron, “‘ a girl’s mind 
is as hard to change as nature and the elem- 
ents, and it is easier to make her renounce 
the devil than a lover. Are you a match 
for the devil, and no match for a man ?”’ 

~My warfare,” said the friar,’ “sis not of 
this world. Iam militant not against man, 
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but the devil, who goes about seeking what 
he may devour.” 

“Oh! does he so?” said the baron: 
“ then I take it that makes you look for him 
so often in my buttery. Will you cast out 
the devil whose name is Legion, when you 
cannot cast out the imp whose name is 
Love ?” 

“ Marriages,” said the friar, ‘‘ are made 
in heaven. Love is God’s work, and there- 
with I meddle not.” 

“ God’s work, indeed !” said the baron, 
“ when the ceremony was cut short in the 
church. Could men have put them asunder, 
if God had joined them together? And 
the earl is now no earl, but plain Robert 
Fitz-Ooth: therefore, I'll none of him.” 

“He may atone, said the friar, “‘ and the 
king may mollify. The earl is a worthy 
peer, and the king is a courteous king.” 

‘He cannot atone,’’said Sir Ralph. “He 
has killed the king’s men; and if the baron 
should aid and abet, he will lose his castle 
and land: 

‘Will I?” said the baron; “ not while 
I have a drop of blood in my veins. He that 
comes to take them shall first serve me as the 
friar serves my flasks of canary: he shall 
drain me dry as hay. Am I not disparaged ? 
Am I not outraged ? Is not my daughter 
vilified, and made a mockery ? A girl half- 
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married ? There was my butler brought 
home with a broken head. My butler, friar : 
there is that may move your sympathy. 
Friar, the earl-no-earl shall come no more 
to my daughter.” 

/eVeryscood™ Said therriar. 

“It is not very good,’ said the baron, 
- ior I cannot get her 1 say S0.” 

“near  sardSir Ralph, ~ the young latky 
must be much distressed and discomposed.” 

‘’ Not a whit, sir,’ said the baron. ESNE 
is, as usual, in a most provoking imper- 
turbability, and contradicts me so smilingly 
that it would enrage you to see her.” 

aL hadehopeds scsaid Sin Ralph i aiia 
might have seen her, to make my excuse in 
person for the hard necessity of my duty.” 

He had scarcely spoken, when the door 
opened, and the lady made her appearance. 
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Are you mad, or what are you, that you squeak out 
your catches without mitigation or remorse of voice ? 
Twelfth Night. 


MATILDA, not dreaming of visitors, tripped 
into the apartment in a dress of forest green, 
with a small quiver by her side, and a bow 
and arrow in her hand. Her hair, black 
and glossy as the raven’s wing, curled like 
wandering clusters of dark ripe grapes under 
the edge of her round bonnet ; and a plume 
of black feathers fell back negligently above 
it, with an almost horizontal inclination, that 
seemed the habitual effect of rapid motion 
against the wind. Her black eyes sparkled 
like sunbeams on a river: a clear, deep, 
liquid radiance, the reflection of ethereal 
fire,—tempered, not subdued, in the medium 
of its living and gentle mirror. Her lips 
were half opened to speak as she entered 
the apartment ; and with a smile of recog- 
nition to the friar, and a courtesy to the 
stranger knight, she approached the baron 
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and said, ‘‘ You are late at your breakfast, 
father.” 

“Iam not at breakfast,” said the baron. 
“I have been at supper: my last night’s 
supper; for I had none.” 

“I am sorry,” said Matilda, ‘‘ you should 
have gone to bed supperless.”’ 

“ I did not go to bed supperless,”’ said the 
baron: “ I did not go to bed at all: and 
what are you doing with that green dress 
and that bow and arrow ? ” 

“ I am going a-hunting,” said Matilda. 

‘ A-hunting |’? said the baron. ‘‘ What, 
I warrant you, to meet with the earl, and 
slip your neck into the same noose ? ” 

‘‘No,” said Matilda: ‘“‘I am not going 
out of our own woods to-day.” 

“ How do I know that ?”’ said the baron. 
“ What surety have I of that ? ” 

‘‘ Here is the friar,” said Matilda. “ He 
will be surety.” 

“-Not=hey ‘saidethes:baron a2 heywill 
undertake nothing but where the devil is 
a party concerned.” 

‘Ves oil. will saiduthe sirmarer (iwi! 
undertake any thing for the lady Matilda.” 

E No *matterstorsithat, hsaidsthe: barons: 
“ she shall not go hunting to day.” 

“sWhy, father, i jsaids Matilda ai: you 
coop me up here in this odious castle, I shall 
pine and die like a lonely swan on a pool.” 
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“ No,” said the baron, ‘‘ the lonely swan 
does not die on the pool. If there be a river 
at hand, she flies to the river, and finds her 
a mate; and so shall not you.” 

“ But,” said Matilda, ‘‘ you may send with 
me any, or as many, of your grooms as you 
will.” 

“ My grooms,” said the baron, “are all 
false knaves. There is not a rascal among 
them but loves you betterthan me. Villains 
that I feed and clothe.” 

“ Surely,” said Matilda, “ it is not villany 
to love me: if it be, I should be sorry my 
father were an honest man.” The baron 
relaxed his muscles into a smile. ‘ Or my 
lover either,” added Matilda. The baron 
looked grim again. 

‘For your lover,’ said the baron, ‘‘ you 
may give God thanks of him. He is as 
arrant a knave as ever poached.” 

‘“ What, for hunting the king’s deer ?”’ 
said Matilda. ‘‘ Have I not heard you rail 
at the forest laws by the hour ? ” 

‘* Did you ever hear me,”’ said the baron, 
‘‘ rail myself out of house and land? If I 
had done that, then were I a knave.” 

E My lover,’”’ said Matilda, “is a brave 
man, and a true man, and a generous man, 
and a young man, and a handsome man ; 
aye, and an honest man too.” 

“ How can he be an honest man,” said the 
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baron, ‘‘ when he has neither house nor land, 
which are the better part of a man ? ” 

“ They are but the husk of a man,” said 
Matilda, ‘‘ the worthless coat of the chesnut : 
the man himself is the kernel.” 

“ The man is the grape stone,” said the 
baron, “and the pulp of the melon: The 
house and land are the true substantial fruit, 
and all that give him savour and value.” 

“ He will never want house or land,” said 
Matilda, ‘‘ while the meeting boughs weave 
a green roof in the wood, and the free range 
of the hart marks out the bounds of the 


forest.” 
“ Vert and venison! vert and venison ! ”’ 
exclaimed the baron. “Treason and flat 


rebellion. Confound your smiling face ! 
what makes you look so good-humoured ? 
What ! you think I can’t look at you, and be 
ina passion ? You think so, do you? We 
shall see. Have you no fear in talking thus, 
when here is the king’s liegeman come to 
take us all into custody, and confiscate our 
goods and chattels ? ” 

“ Nay, Lord Fitzwater,” said Sir Ralph, 
‘you wrong me in your report. My visit 
is one of courtesy and excuse, not of menace 
and authority.” 

mn Uheresitsisj saidithefbaron kan seven, 
one takes a pleasure in contradicting me. 
Here is this courteous knight, who has not 
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opened his mouth three times since he has 
been in. my house except to take in pro- 
vision, cuts me short in my story with a flat 
denial.” 

“ Oh ! I cry you mercy, sir knight,” said 
Matilda; “ I did not mark you before. I 
am your debtor for no slight favour, and so 
is my liege lord.” 

“ Her liege lord!’ exclaimed the baron, 
taking large strides across the chamber. 

‘“ Pardon me, gentle lady,” said Sir Ralph. 
“Had I known you before yesterday, I 
would have cut off my right hand ere it 
should have been raised to do you dis- 
pleasure.” 

‘*QOh sin i said Matilda, ‘a good man 
may be forced on an ill office: but I can 
distinguish the man from his duty.” She 
presented to him her hand, which he kissed 
respectfully, and simultaneously with the 
contact thirty-two invisible arrows plunged 
at once into his heart, one from every point 
of the compass of his pericardia. 

“ Well, father,” added Matilda, ‘‘ I must 
go to the woods.” 

‘‘ Must you ?” said the baron; “I say 
you must not.” 

‘* But I am going,” said Matilda. 

“ But I will have up the drawbridge,”’ said 
the baron. 

“ But I will swim the moat,” said Matilda. 
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“ But I will secure the gates,” said the 
baron. 

‘But I will leap from the battlement,”’ 
said Matilda. 

“ But I will lock you in an upper cham- 
ber,” said the baron. 

‘But I will shred the tapestry,” said 
Matilda, ‘‘ and let myself down.” 

“ But I will lock you in a turret,” said the 
baron, ‘where you shall only see light 
through a loophole.” 

“ But through that loophole,” said Ma- 
tilda, “‘ will I take my flight, like a young 
eagle from its aerie ; and, father, while I go 
out freely, I will return willingly: but if 
once I slip out through a loop-hole——”’ She 
paused a moment, and then added, singing,— 


The love that follows fain 

Will never its faith betray : 
But the faith that is held in a chain 
Will never be found again, 

If a single link give way. 


The melody acted irresistibly on the har- 
monious propensities of the friar, who 
accordingly sang in his turn,— 


For hark! hark! hark! 
The dog doth bark, 
That watches the wild deer’s lair. 
The hunter awakes at the peep of the dawn, 
But the lair it is empty, the deer it is gone, 
And the hunter knows not where. 
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Matilda and the friar then sang together,— 


Then follow, oh follow! the hounds do cry: 
The red sun flames in the eastern sky : 
The stag bounds over the hollow. 
He that lingers in spirit, or loiters in hall, 
Shall see us no more till the evening fall, 
And no voice but the echo shall answer his call: 
Then follow, oh follow, follow : 
Follow, oh follow, follow ! 


During the process of this harmony, the 
baron’s eyes wandered from his daughter 
to the friar, and from the friar to his daughter 
again, with an alternate expression of anger 
differently modified : when he looked on the 
friar, it was anger without qualification ; 
when he looked on his daughter it was still 
anger, but tempered by an expression of 
involuntary admiration and pleasure. These 
rapid fluctuations of the baron’s physiog- 
nomy—the habitual, reckless, resolute 
merriment in the jovial face of the friar,— 
and the cheerful, elastic spirits that played 
on the lips and sparkled in the eyes of Ma- 
tilda,— would have presented a very amusing 
combination to Sir Ralph, if one of the three 
images in the group had not absorbed his 
total attention with feelings of intense delight 
very nearly allied to pain. The baron’s 
wrath was somewhat counteracted by the 
reflection that his daughter’s good spirits 
seemed to show that they would naturally 
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rise triumphant over all disappointments ; 
and he had had sufficient experience of her 
humour to know that she might sometimes 
be led, but never could be driven. Then, 
too, he was always delighted to hear her 
sing, though he was not at all pleased in this 
instance with the subject of her song. Still 
he would have endured the subject for the 
sake of the melody of the treble, but his mind 
was not sufficiently attuned to unison to 
relish the harmony of the bass. The friar’s 
accompaniment put him out of all patience, 
and—‘ So,” he exclaimed, “ this is the way, 
you teach my daughter to renounce the 
devil, is it? A hunting friar, truly! Who 
ever heard before of a hunting friar? A 
profane, roaring, bawling, bumper-bibbing, 
neck-breaking, catch-singing friar ? ” 

“ Under favour, bold baron,” said the 
friar ; but the friar was warm with canary, 
and in his singing vein; and he could not 
go on in plain unmusical prose. He there- 
fore sang in a new tune,— 


Though I be now a grey, grey friar, 

Yet I was once a hale young knight : 
The cry of my dogs was the only choir 

In which my spirit did take delight. 
Little I recked of matin bell, 

But drowned its toll with my clanging horn: 
And the only beads I loved to tell 

Were the beads of dew on the spangled thorn. 
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The baron was going to storm, but the friar 
paused, and Matilda sang in repetition,— 
Little I reck of matin bell, 
But drown its toll with my clanging horn: 
And the only beads I love to tell 
Are the beads of dew on the spangled thorn. 


And then she and the friar sang the four 
lines together, and rang the changes upon 
them alternately. 


Little I reck of matin bell, 


sang the friar. 
“A precious friar,’ 


? 


said the baron. 
But drown its toll with my clanging horn, 


sang ‘Matilda. 
“= More shame for you,” said the baron. 
And the only beads I love to tell 
Are the beads of dew on the spangled thorn, 
sang Matilda and the friar together. 
‘* Penitent and confessor,” said the baron: 
‘a hopeful pair truly.” 
The friar went on,— 
An archer keen I was withal, 
As ever did lean on greenwood tree ; 
And could make the fleetest roebuck fall, 
A good three hundred yards from me. 
Though changeful time, with hand severe, 
Has made me now these joys forego, 
Yet my heart bounds whene’er I hear 
Yoicks! hark away! and tally ho! 


Matilda chimed in as before. 
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‘‘ Are you mad ?”’ said the baron. i Are 
you insane ? Are you possessed ? What 
do you mean? What in the devil’s name 
do you both mean ? ” 


Yoicks! hark away! and tally ho! 


roared the friar. 

The baron’s pent-up wrath had accumu- 
lated like the waters above the dam of an 
overshot mill. The pond-head of his passion 
being now filled to the utmost limit of its 
capacity, and beginning to overflow in the 
quivering of his lips and the flashing of his 
eyes, he pulled up all the flash-boards at 
once, and gave loose to the full torrent of 
his indignation, by seizing, like furious Ajax, 
not a massy stone more than two modern 
men could raise, but a vast dish of beef more 
than fifty ancient yeomen could eat, and 
whirled it like a coit, în terrorem, over the 
head of the friar, to the extremity of the 
apartment, 

Where it on oaken floor did settle, 
With mighty din of ponderous metal. 


“ Nay father,” said Matilda, taking the 
baron’s hand, “ do not harm the friar: he 
means not to offend you. My gaiety never 
before displeased you. Least of all should 
it do so now, when I have need of all my 
spirits to outweigh the severity of my 
fortune.” 
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As she spoke the last words, tears started 
into her eyes, which, as if ashamed of the 
involuntary betraying of her feelings, she 
turned away to conceal. The baron was 
subdued at once. He kissed his daughter, 
held out his hand to the friar, and said, 
< Sing on, in God’s name, and crack away 
the flasks till your voice swims in canary.” 
Then turning to Sir Ralph, he said, é You 
see how it is, sir knight. Matilda is my 
daughter ; but she has me in leading-strings, 
that is the truth of it.” 
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’T is true, no lover has that power 

To enforce a desperate amour, 

As he that has two strings to his bow, 

And burns for love and money too.— BUTLER. 


Tue friar had often had experience of the 
baron’s testy humour; but it had always 
before confined itself to words, in which the 
habit of testiness often. mingled more ex- 
pression of displeasure than the internal 
feeling prompted. He knew the baron to 
be hot and choleric, but at the same time 
hospitable and generous ; passionately fond 
of his daughter, often thwarting her in seem- 
ing, but always yielding to her in fact. The 
early attachment between Matilda and the 
Earl of Huntingdon had given the baron no 
serious reason to interfere with her habits 
and pursuits, which were so congenial to 
those of her lover; and not being over- 
burdened with orthodoxy, that is to say, 
not being seasoned with more of the salt of 
the spirit than was necessary to preserve 
him from excommunication, confiscation, 
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and philotheoparoptesism,* he was not sorry 
to encourage his daughter’s choice of her 
confessor in brother Michael, who had more 
jollity and less hypocrisy than any of his 
fraternity, and was very little anxious to 
disguise his love of the good things of this 
world under the semblance of a sanctified 
exterior. The friar and Matilda had often 
sung duets together, and had been accus- 
tomed to the baron’s chiming in with a 
stormy capriccio, which was usually charmed 
into silence by some sudden turn in the 
witching melodies of Matilda. They had 
therefore naturally calculated, as far as their 
wild spirits calculated at all, on the same 
effects from the same causes. But the 
circumstances of the preceding day had 
made an essential alteration in the case. 
The baron knew well, from the intelligence 
he had received, that the earl’s offence was 
past remission : which would have been of 
less moment but for the awful fact of his 
castle being in the possession of the king’s 
forces, and in those days possession was 
considerably more than eleven points of the 
law. The baron was therefore convinced 
that the earl’s outlawry was infallible, and 
that Matilda must either renounce her 
lover, or become with him an outlaw and a 
fugitive. In proportion, therefore, to the 
* Roasting by a slow fire for the love of God. 
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baron’s knowledge of the strength and dura- 
tion of her attachment, was his fear of the 
difficulty of its ever being overcome: her 
love of the forest and the chase, which he 
had never before discouraged, now pre- 
sented itself to him as matter of serious 
alarm; and if her cheerfulness gave him 
hope on the one hand by indicating a spirit 
superior to all disappointments, it was 
suspicious to him on the other, as arising 
from some latent certainty of being soon 
united to the earl. All these circumstances 
concurred to render their songs of the 
vanished deer and greenwood archery and 
Yoicks and Harkaway, extremely mal-a- 
propos, and to make his anger boil and 
bubble in the cauldron of his spirit, till its 
more than ordinary excitement burst forth 
with sudden impulse into active manifes- 
tation. 


But as it sometimes happens, from the might 
Of rage in minds that can no farther go, 
As high as they have mounted in despite 
In their remission do they sink as low, 
To our bold baron did it happen so.* 


For his discobolic exploit proved the climax 
of his rage, and was succeeded by an im- 
mediate sense that he had passed the bounds 


* Of these lines all that is not in italics belongs to Mr. 
Wordsworth: Resolution and Independence. 
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of legitimate passion ; and he sunk immedi- 
ately from the very pinnacle of opposition 
to the level of implicit acquiescence. The 
friar’s spirits were not to be marred by such 
a little incident. He was half-inclined, at 
first, to return the baron’s compliment ; but 
his love of Matilda checked him ; and when 
the baron held out his hand, the friar seized 
it cordially, and they drowned all recollec- 
tion of the affair by pledging each other in a 
cup of canary. 

The friar, having stayed long enough to 
see every thing replaced ona friendly footing, 
rose, and moved to take his leave. Matilda 
told him he must come again on the morrow, 
for she had a very long confession to make 
to him. This the friar promised to do, and 
departed with the knight. 

Sir Ralph, on reaching the abbey, drew 
his followers together, and led them to 
Locksley Castle, which he found in the pos- 
session of his lieutenant; whom he again 
left there with a sufficient force to hold it in 
safe keeping in the king’s name, and pro- 
ceeded to London to report the results of his 
enterprise. 

Now Henry our royal king was very wroth 
at the earl’s evasion, and swore by Saint 
Thomas-a-Becket (whom he had himself 
translated into a saint by having him 
knocked on the head), that he would give 
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the castle and lands of Locksley to the man 
who should bring in the earl. Hereupon 
ensued a process of thought in the mind of 
the knight. The eyes of the fair huntress 
of Arlingford had left a wound in his heart 
which only she who gave could heal. He 
had seen that the baron was no longer very 
partial to the outlawed earl, but that he still 
retained his old affection for the lands and 
castle of Locksley. Now the lands and 
castle were very fair things in themselves, 
and would be pretty appurtenances to an 
adventurous knight; but they would be 
doubly valuable as certain passports to the 
father’s favour, which was one step towards 
that of the daughter, or at least towards 
obtaining possession of her either quietly 
or perforce ; for the knight was not so nice 
in his love as to consider the lady’s free 
grace a sine qua non : and to think of being, 
by any means whatever, the lord of Locksley 
and Arlingford, and the husband of the be- 
witching Matilda, was to cut in the shades of 
futurity a vista very tempting to a soldier 
of fortune. He set out in high spirits with 
a chosen band of followers, and beat up all 
the country far and wide around both the 
Ouse and the Trent; but fortune did not 
seem disposed to second his diligence, for 
no vestige whatever could he trace of the 
earl. His followers, who were only paid 
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with the wages of hope, began to murmur 
and fall off; for, as those unenlightened 
days were ignorant of the happy invention 
of paper machinery, by which one promise 
to pay is satisfactorily paid with another 
promise to pay, and that again with another 
in infinite series, they would not, as their 
wiser posterity has done, take those tenders 
for true pay which were not sterling; so 
that, one fine morning, the knight found 
himself sitting on a pleasant bank of the 
Trent, with only a solitary squire, who still 
clung to the shadow of preferment, because 
he did not see at the moment any better 
chance of the substance. 

The knight did not despair because of the 
desertion of his followers: he was well 
aware that he could easily raise recruits if 
he could once find trace of his game; he, 
therefore, rode about indefatigably over hill 
and dale, to the great sharpening of his own 
appetite and that of his squire, living gal- 
lantly from inn to inn when his purse was 
full, and quartering himself in the king’s 
name on the nearest ghostly brotherhood 
when it happened to be empty. An autumn 
and a winter had passed away, when the 
course of his perlustations brought him one 
evening into a beautiful sylvan valley, 
where he found a number of young women 
weaving garlands of flowers, and singing 
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over their pleasant occupation. He ap- 
proached them, and courteously inquired 
the way to the nearest town. 

“ There is no town within several miles,” 
was the answer. 

‘ A village, then, if it be but large enough 
to furnish an inn ? ” 

“ There is Gamwell just by, but there is no 
inn nearer than the nearest town.” 

An abbey, then sae 

‘ There is no abbey nearer than the near- 
est inn.” 

“ A house then, or a cottage, where I may 
obtain hospitality for the night ? ” 

‘“ Hospitality !’’ said one of the young 
women ; “ you have not far to seek for that. 
Do you not know that you are in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gamwell-Hall ? ” 

"Sofar from it,” said the knight, ‘‘ that 
I never heard the name of Gamwell-Hall 
before.” 

“Never heard of Gamwell-Hall ?” ex- 
claimed all the young women together. who 
could as soon have dreamed of his never 
having heard of the sky. 

“indeed no “said oir Ralphs eiD ALEA 
be very happy to get rid of my ignorance.” 

‘And so shall I,” said his squire ; ‘ for 
it seems that in this case knowledge will 
for once be a cure for hunger, wherewith I 
am grievously afflicted.” 
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“ And why are you so busy, my pretty 
damsels, weaving these garlands ?”’ said 
the knight. 

“ Why, do you not know, sir,” said one 
of the young women, “ that to-morrow is 
Gamwell feast ? ” 

The knight was again obliged, with all 
humility, to confess his ignorance. 

“Oh! sir,’ said his informant, ‘‘ then 
you will have something to see, that I can 
tell you ; for we shall choose a Queen of the 
May, and we shall crown her with flowers, 
and place her in a chariot of flowers, and 
draw it with lines of flowers, and we shall 
hang all the trees with flowers, and we 
shall strew all the ground with flowers, 
and we shall dance with flowers, and in 
flowers, and on flowers, and we shall be 
all flowers.” 

‘That you will,” said the knight ; “and 
the sweetest and brightest of all the flowers 
of the May, my pretty damsels.” On which 
all the pretty damsels smiled at him and 
each other. 

“ And there will be all sorts of May-games, 
and there will be prizes for archery, and 
there will be the knight’s ale, and the forest- 
ers’ venison, and there will be Kit Scrape- 
squeak with his fiddle, and little Tom 
Whistlerap with his fife and tabor, and Sam 
Trumtwang with his harp, and Peter Muggle- 
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drone with his bagpipe, and how I shall 
dance with Will Whitethorn !” added the 
girl, clapping her hands as she spoke, and 
bounding from the ground with the pleasure 
of the anticipation. 

A tall athletic young man approached, 
to whom the rustic maidens courtesied with 
great respect; and one of them informed 
Sir Ralph that it was young Master William 
Gamwell. The young gentleman invited 
and conducted the knight to the hall, where 
he introduced him to the old knight his 
father, and to the old lady his mother, and 
to the young lady his sister, and to a number 
of bold yeomen, who were laying siege to 
beef, brawn, and plum pie around a ponder- 
ous table, and taking copious draughts of 
old October. A motto was inscribed over 
the interior door,— 


EAT, DRINK, AND BE MERRY ; 


an injunction which Sir Ralph and his 
squire showed remarkable alacrity in obey- 
ing. Old Sir Guy of Gamwell gave Sir 
Ralph a very cordial welcome, and enter- 
tained him during supper with several of 
his best stories, enforced with an occasional 
slap on the back, and pointed with a peg 
in the ribs; a species of vivacious elo- 
quence in which the} old gentleman ex- 
celled, and which is supposed by many 
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of that pleasant variety of the human 
species, known by the name of choice 
fellows and comical dogs, to be the 
genuine tangible shape of the cream of a 
good joke. 
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What! shall we have incision ? shall we embrew ? 
Henry IV. 


Orp Sir Guy of Gamwell, and young 
William Gamwell, and fair Alice Gamwell, 
and Sir Ralph Montfaucon and his squire, 
rode together the next morning to the scene 
of the feast. They arrived on a village- 
green, surrounded with cottages peeping 
from among the trees by which the green 
was completely encircled. The whole circle 
was hung round with one continuous garland 
of flowers, depending in irregular festoons 
from the branches. In the centre oimthe 
green was a May-pole hidden in boughs and 
garlands ; and.a multitude of round-faced 
bumpkins and cherry-cheeked lasses were 
dancing around it, to the quadruple melody 
of Scrapesqueak, Whistlerap, Trumtwang, 
and Muggledrone: harmony we must not 
call it; for, though they had agreed to a 
partnership in point of tune, each, like a true 
painstaking man, seemed determined to have 
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his time to himself: Muggledrone played 
allegretto, Trumtwang allegro, Whistlerap 
presto, and Scrapesqueak prestissimo. There 
was a kind of mathematical proportion 
in their discrepancy: while Muggledrone 
played the tune four times, Trumtwang 
played it five, Whistlerap six, and Scrape- 
squeak eight; for the latter completely 
distanced all his competitors, and indeed 
worked his elbow so nimbly that its outline 
was scarcely distinguishable through the 
mistiness of its rapid vibration. 

While the knight was delighting his eyes 
and ears with these pleasant sights and 
sounds, all eyes were turned in one direction ; 
and Sir Ralph, looking round, saw a fair lady 
in green and gold come riding through the 
trees, accompanied by a portly friar in grey, 
and several fair damsels and gallant grooms. 
On their nearer approach, he recognised the 
lady Matilda and her ghostly adviser, 
brother Michael. A party of foresters ar- 
rived from another direction, and then 
ensued cordial interchanges of greeting, and 
collisions of hands and lips, among the 
Gamwells and the new-comers,—‘ How 
does my fair coz, Mawd ?”’ and “ How does 
my sweet coz, Mawd ? ” and “ How does my 
wild coz, Mawd ?”’ And “ Eh! jolly friar, 
your hand, old boy:” and “ Here, honest 
friars, Sand lo me, merry friar: -and 
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‘“By your favour, mistress Alice: and 
“ Hey ! cousin Robin : ” and “ Hey ! cousin 
Wills” ands Od’s'life l merry oiriGuy, you 
grow. younger every year," —as the old 
knight shook them all in turn with one hand, 
and slapped them on the back with the other, 
in token of his affection. A number of 
young men and women advanced, some 
drawing, and others dancing round, a floral 
car; and having placed a crown of flowers 
on Matilda’s head, they saluted her Queen 
of the May, and drew her to the place ap- 
pointed for the rural sports. 

A hogshead of ale was abroach under an 
oak, and a fire was blazing in an open space 
before the trees to roast the fat deer which 
the foresters brought. The sports com- 
menced ; and, after an agreeable series of 
bowling, coiting, pitching, hurling, racing, 
leaping, grinning, wrestling or friendly dis- 
location of joints, and cudgel-playing or 
amicable cracking of skulls, the trial of 
archery ensued. The conqueror was to be 
rewarded with a golden arrow from the hand 
of the Queen of the May, who was to be his 
partner in the dance till the close of the feast. 
This stimulated the knight’s emulation: 
young Gamwell supplied him with a bow 
and arrow, and he took his station among the 
foresters, but had the mortification to be 
out-shot by them all, and to see one of them 
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lodge the point of his arrow in the golden 
ring of the centre, and receive the prize from 
the hand of the beautiful Matilda, who 
smiled on him with particular grace. The 
jealous knight scrutinised the successful 
champion with great attention, and surely 
thought he had seen that face before. Inthe 
mean time the forester led the lady to the 
station. The luckless Sir Ralph drank deep 
draughts of love from the matchless grace 
of her attitudes, as, taking the bow in her 
left hand, and adjusting the arrow with her 
right, advancing her left foot, and gently 
curving her beautiful figure with a slight 
motion of her head that waved her black 
feathers and her ringleted hair, she drew the 
arrow to its head, and loosed it from her open 
fingers. The arrow struck within the ring 
of gold, so close to that of the victorious 
forester that the points were in contact, and 
the feathers were intermingled. Great ac- 
clamations succeeded, and the forester led 
Matilda to the dance. Sir Ralph gazed on 
her fascinating motions till the torments of 
baffled love and jealous rage became un- 
endurable ; and approaching young Gam- 
well, he asked him if he knew the name of 
that forester who was leading the dance with 
the Queen of the May ? 

“ Robin, I believe,” said young Gamwell 
carelessly ; “ I think they call him Robin.” 
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‘Ts that all you know of him ?”’ said Sir 
Ralph. 

“ What more should I know of him ?”’ 
said young Gamwell. 

“ Then I can tell you,” said Sir Ralph, 
“he is the outlawed Earl of Huntingdon, 
on whose head is set so large a price.” 

“ Ay, is he ? ” said young Gamwell, in the 
same careless manner. 

“ He were a prize worth the taking,” said 
Sir Ralph. 

“ No doubt,” said young Gamwell. 

‘How think you?” said Sir Ralph: 
“are the foresters his adherents ? ” 

“ I cannot say,” said young Gamwell. 

“ Is your peasantry loyal and well-dis- 
posed ?”’ said Sir Ralph. 

“ Passing loyal,” said young Gamwell. 

“ If I should call on them in the king’s 
name,’ said Sir Ralph, “ think you they 
would aid and assist ? ” 

“ Most likely they would,” said young 
Gamwell, “ one side or the other.” 

“ Ay, but which side ?”’ said the knight. 

That remains to be tried,” said young 
Gamwell. 

“IT have King Henry si commission,” 
said the knight, “ to apprehend this earl 
that was. How would you advise me to 
act, being, as you see, without attendant 
force; 
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“ I would advise you,” said young Gam- 
well, “ to take yourself off without delay, 
unless you would relish the taste of a volley 
of arrows, a shower of stones, and a hail- 
storm of cudgel-blows, which would not be 
turned aside by a God save King Henry.” 

Sir Ralph’s squire no sooner heard this, 
and saw by the looks of the speaker that he 
was not likely to prove a false prophet, than 
he clapped spurs to his horse and galloped 
off with might and main. This gave the 
knight a good excuse to pursue him, which 
he did with great celerity, calling, ‘ Stop, 
you rascal.’ When the squire fancied 
himself safe out of the reach of pursuit, he 
checked his speed, and allowed the knight 
to come up with him. They rode on several 
miles in silence, till they discovered the 
towers and spires of Nottingham, where 
the knight introduced himself to the sheriff, 
and demanded an armed force to assist in 
the apprehension of the outlawed Earl of 
Huntingdon. The sheriff, who was willing 
to have his share of the prize, determined 
to accompany the knight in person, and 
regaled him and his man with good store of 
the best; after which, they, with a stout 
retinue of fifty men, took the way to Gam- 
well feast. 

“ God’s my life,” said the sheriff, as they 
rode along, “ I had as lief you would tell me 
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of a service of plate. I much doubt if this 
outlawed earl, this forester Robin, be not 
the man they call Robin Hood, who has 
quartered himself in Sherwood Forest, and 
whom in endeavouring to apprehend I have 
fallen divers times into disasters. He has 
gotten together a band of disinherited 
prodigals, outlawed debtors, excommuni- 
cated heretics, elder sons that have spent 
all they had, and younger sons that never 
had any thing to spend ; and with these he 
kills the king’s deer, and plunders wealthy 
travellers of five-sixths of their money ; but 
if they be abbots or bishops, them he de- 
spoils utterly.” 

The sheriff then proceeded to relate to his 
companion the adventure of the abbot of 
Doubleflask (which some grave historians 
have related of the abbot of Saint Mary’s, 
and others of the bishop of Hereford) : how 
the abbot, returning to his abbey in company 
with his high selerer, who carried in his 
portmanteau the rents of the abbey-lands, 
and with a numerous train of attendants, 
came upon four.seeming peasants, who were 
roasting the king’s venison by the king’s 
highway : how, in just indignation at this 
flagrant infringement of the forest laws, he 
asked them what they meant, and they 
answered that they meant to dine: how he 
ordered them to be seized and bound, and 
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led captive to Nottingham, that they might 
know wild-flesh to have been destined by 
Providence for licensed and privileged 
appetites, and not for the base hunger of 
unqualified knaves: how they prayed for 
mercy, and how the abbot swore by Saint 
Charity that he would show them none: 
how one of them thereupon drew a bugle- 
horn from under his smock-frock and blew 
three blasts, on which the abbot and his 
train were instantly surrounded by sixty 
bowmen in green: how they tied him to a 
tree, and made him say mass for their sins : 
how they unbound him, and sate him down 
with them to dinner, and gave him venison 
and wild-fowl and wine, and made him pay 
for his fare all the money in his high selerer’s 
portmanteau, and enforced him to sleep 
all night under a tree in his cloak, and to 
leave the cloak behind him in the morning: 
how the abbot, light in pocket and heavy in 
heart, raised the country upon Robin Hood, 
for so he had heard the chief forester called 
by his men, and hunted him into an old 
woman’s cottage: how Robin changed 
dresses with the old woman, and how the 
abbot rode in great triumph to Nottingham, 
having in custody an old woman in a green 
doublet and breeches : how the old woman 
discovered herself : how the merrymen of 
Nottingham laughed at the abbot : how the 
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abbot railed at the old woman, and how the 
old woman out-railed the abbot, telling him 
that Robin had given her food and fire 
through the winter, which no abbot would 
ever do, but would rather take it from her 
for what he called the good of the church, 
by which he meant his own laziness and 
gluttony ; and that she knew a true man 
from a false thief, and a free forester from a 
greedy abbot. 

“ Thus you see,’ added the sheriff, 
“how this villain perverts the deluded 
people by making them believe that those 
who tithe and toll upon them for their 
spiritual and temporal benefit are not their 
best friends and fatherly guardians ; for 
he holds that in giving to boors and old 
women what he takes from priests and 
peers, he does but restore to the former 
what the latter had taken from them ; 
and this the impudent varlet calls dis- 
tributive justice. Judge now if any loyal 
subject can be safe in such neighbour- 
hood.” 

While the sheriff was thus enlightening 
his companion concerning the offenders, 
and whetting his own indignation against 
them, the sun was fast sinking to the west. 
They rode on till they came in view of a 
bridge, which they saw a party approaching 
from the opposite side, and the knight 
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presently discovered that the party con- 
sisted of the lady Matilda and friar Michael, 
young Gamwell, cousin Robin, and about 
half-a-dozen foresters. The knight pointed 
out the earl to the sheriff, who exclaimed, 
‘ Here, then, we have him an easy prey ;” 
and they rode on manfully towards the 
bridge, on which the other party made 
halt. 

‘“ Who be these,’ said the friar, ‘‘ that 
come riding so fast this way? Now, as 
God shall judge me, it is that false knight 
Sir Ralph Montfaucon, and the sheriff of 
Nottingham, with a posse of men. We 
must make good our post, and let them 
dislodge us if they may.” 

The two parties were now near enough to 
parley ; and the sheriff and the knight, 
advancing in the front of the cavalcade, 
called on the lady, the friar, young Gamwell, 
and the foresters, to deliver up that false 
traitor, Robert, formerly Earl of Hunting- 
don. Robert himself made answer by let- 
ting fly an arrow that struck the ground 
between the fore feet of the sheriff’s horse. 
The horse reared up from the whizzing, and 
lodged the sheriff in the dust; and, at the 
same time, the fair Matilda favoured the 
knight with an arrow in his right arm, that 
compelled him to withdraw from the affray. 
His men lifted the sheriff carefully up, and 
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replaced him on his horse, whom he im- 
mediately with great rage and zeal urged 
on to the assault with his fifty men at his 
heels, some of whom were intercepted in 
their advance by the arrows of the foresters 
and Matilda; while the friar, with an 
eight-foot staff, dislodged the sheriff a 
second time, and laid on him with all the 
vigour of the church militant on earth, in 
spite of his ejaculations of ‘‘ Hey, friar 
Michael! What means this, honest friar ? 
Hold, ghostly friar! Hold, holy friar ! ’’— 
till Matilda interposed, and delivered the 
battered sheriff to the care of the foresters. 
The friar continued flourishing his staff 
among the sheriff's men, knocking down 
one, breaking the ribs of another, dislocating 
the shoulder of a third, flattening the nose 
of a fourth, cracking the skull of a fifth, and 
pitching a sixth into the river, till the few, 
who were lucky enough to escape with whole 
bones, clapped spurs to their horses and 
fled for their lives, under a farewell volley 
of arrows. 

Sir Ralph’s squire, meanwhile, was glad 
of the excuse of attending his master’s 
wound to absent himself from the battle ; 
and put the poor knight to a great deal of 
unnecessary pain by making as long a 
business as possible of extracting the arrow, 
which he had not accomplished when 
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Matilda, approaching, extracted it with 
great facility, and bound up the wound 
with her scarf, saying, “ I reclaim my arrow, 
sir knight, which struck where I aimed it, 
to admonish you to desist from your enter- 
prise. I could as easily have lodged it in 
your heart.” 

“ It did not need,” said the knight, with 
rueful gallantry ; “‘ you have lodged one 
there already.” 

“If you mean to say that you love 
me,’ said Matilda, ‘‘it is more than 
I ever shall you: but if you will show 
your love by no further interfering with 
mine, you will at least merit my grati- 
tude 

The knight made a wry face under the 
double pain of heart and body caused at 
the same moment by the material or 
martial, and the metaphorical or erotic 
arrow, of which the latter was thus barbed 
by a declaration more candid than flatter- 
ing; but he did not choose to put in any 
such claim to the lady’s gratitude as would 
bar all hopes of her love: he therefore 
remained silent; and the lady and her 
escort, leaving him and the sheriff to the 
care of the squire, rode on till they came in 
sight of Arlingford Castle, when they parted 
in several directions. The friar rode off 
alone ; and after the foresters had lost sight 
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of him they heard his voice through the 
twilight, singing,— 


A staff, a staff, of a young oak graff, 
That is both stoure and stiff, 
Is all a good friar can needs desire 
To shrive a proud sheriffe. 
And thou, fine fello6we, who hast tasted so 
Of the forester’s greenwood game, 
Wilt be in no haste thy time to waste 
In seeking more taste of the same : 
Or this can I read thee, and riddle thee well, 
Thou hadst better by far be the devil in hell, 
Than the sheriff of Nottinghame. 
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Now, master sheriff, what’s your will with me ? 
Henry IV. 


MatitpA had carried her point with the 
baron of ranging at liberty whithersoever 
she would,\ under her positive promise to 
return home; she was a sort of prisoner on 
parole: she had obtained this indulgence 
by means of an obsolete habit of always 
telling the truth and keeping her word, 
which our enlightened age has discarded 
with other barbarisms, but which had the 
effect of giving her father so much con- 
fidence in her, that he could not help con- 
sidering her word a better security than 
locks and bars. 

The baron had been one of the last to hear 
of the rumours of the new outlaws of Sher- 
wood, as Matilda had taken all possible 
precautions to keep those rumours from his 
knowledge, fearing that they might cause 
the interruption of her greenwood liberty ; 
and it was only during her absence at 
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Gamwell feast, that the butler, being thrown 
off his guard by liquor, forgot her injunc- 
tions, and regaled the baron with a long 
story of the right merry adventure of 
Robin Hood and the abbot of Doubleflask. 

The baron was one morning, as usual, 
cutting his way valorously through a ram- 
part of cold provision, when his ears were 
suddenly assailed by a tremendous alarum, 
and sallying forth, and looking from his 
castle wall, he perceived a large party of 
armed men on the other side of the moat, 
who were calling on the warder in the king’s 
name to lower the drawbridge and raise the 
portcullis, which had both been secured by 
Matilda’s order. The baron walked along 
the battlement till he came opposite to 
these unexpected visitors, who, as soon as 
they saw him, called out, “ Lower the 
drawbridge, in the king’s name.”’ 

“ For what, in the devil’s name ? ” said 
the baron. 

“The sheriff of Nottingham,” said one, 
‘lies in bed grievously bruised, and many 
of his men are wounded, and several of 
them slain; and Sir Ralph Montfaucon, 
knight, is sore wounded in the arm; and 
we are charged to apprehend William 
Gamwell the younger, of Gamwell Hall, 
and father Michael of Rubygill Abbey, and 
Matilda Fitzwater of Arlingford Castle, 
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as agents and accomplices in the said 
breach of the king’s peace.” 

“ Breach of the king’s fiddlestick !”’ 
answered the baron. ‘‘ What do you mean 
by coming here with your cock and bull 
stories of my daughter grievously bruising 
the sheriff of Nottingham ? You are a set 
of vagabond rascals in disguise; and I 
hear, by the bye, there is a gang of thieves 
that has just set up business in Sherwood 
Forest: a pretty pretence, indeed, to get 
into my castle with force and arms, and make 
a famine in my buttery, and a drought in 
my cellar, and a void in my strong box, 
and a vacuum in my silver scullery.” 

“ Lord Fitzwater,”’ cried one, “ take heed 
how you resist lawful authority: we will 
prove ourselves 

“You will prove yourselves- arrant 
knaves, I doubt not,” answered the baron ; 
“ but, villains, you shall be more grievously 
bruised by me than ever was the sheriff by 
my daughter (a pretty tale truly !), if you 
do not forthwith avoid my territory.” 

By this time the baron’s men had flocked 
to the battlements, with long-bows and 
cross-bows, slings and stones, and Matilda 
with her bow and quiver at their head. 
The assailants, finding the castle so well 
defended, deemed it expedient to withdraw 
till they could return in greater force, and 
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rode off to Rubygill Abbey, where they 
made known their errand to the father 
abbot, who, having satisfied himself of 
their legitimacy, and conned over the allega- 
tions, said that doubtless brother Michael 
had heinously offended ; but it was not for 
the civil law to take cognizance of the 
misdoings of a holy friar; that he would 
summon a chapter of monks, and pass on 
the offender a sentence proportionate to his 
offence. The ministers of civil justice said 
that would not do. The abbot said it 
would do and should; and bade them not 
provoke the meekness of his catholic charity 
to lay them under the curse of Rome. This 
threat had its effect, and the party rode off 
to Gamwell-Hall, where they found the 
Gamwells and their men just- sitting down 
to dinner, which they saved them the trouble 
of eating by consuming it in the king’s name 
themselves, having first seized and bound 
young Gamwell ; all which they accom- 
plished by dint of Superior numbers, in 
despite of a most vigorous stand made by 
the Gamwellites in defence of their young 
master and their provisions. 

The baron, meanwhile, after the ministers 
of justice had departed, interrogated Matilda 
concerning the alleged fact of the grievous 
bruising of the sheriff of Nottingham. 
Matilda told him the whole history of Gam- 
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well feast, and of their battle on the bridge, 
which had its origin in a design of the 
sheriff of Nottingham to take one of the 
foresters into custody. 

DAVI ayl .said.thecbaron,.- and. | 
guess who that forester was ; but truly this 
friar is a desperate fellow. I did not think 
there could have been so much valour under 
a grey frock. And so you wounded the 
knight in the arm. You are a wild girl, 
Mawd,—a chip of the old block, Mawd. 
A wild girl, and a wild friar, and three or 
four foresters, wild lads all, to keep a bridge 
against a tame knight, and a tame sheriff, 
and fifty tame varlets; by this light, the 
like was never heard! But do you know, 
Mawd, you must not go about so any more, 
sweet Mawd: you must stay at home, you 
must ensconce ; for there is your tame sheriff 
on the one hand, that will take you per- 
force; and there is your wild forester on 
the other hand, that will take you without 
any force at all, Mawd: your wild forester, 
Robin, cousin Robin, Robin Hood of Sher- 
wood Forest, that beats and binds bishops, 
spreads nets for archbishops, and hunts a 
fat abbot as if he were a buck: excellent 
game, no doubt, but you must hunt no 
more in such company. I see it now: 
truly I might have guessed before that the 
bold outlaw Robin, the most courteous 
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Robin, the new thief of Sherwood Forest, 
was your lover, the earl that has been: I 
might have guessed it before, and what led 
you so much to the woods; but you hunt 
no more in such company. No more May 
games and Gamwell feasts. My lands and 
castle would be the forfeit of a few more 
such pranks; and I think they are as well 
in my hands as the king’s, quite as well.” 

“ You know, father,” said Matilda, “ the 
condition of keeping me at home: I get out 
if I can, and not on parole.” 

TAYN Taye said ethe baron emer “you 
can; very true: watch and ward, Mawd, 
watch and ward is my word : if you can, is 
yours. The mark is set, and so start fair.” 

The baron would have gone on in this 
way for an hour; but the friar made his 
appearance with a long oak staff in his 
hand, singing,— 

Drink and sing, and eat and laugh, 
And so go forth to battle : 


For the top of a skull and the end of a staff 
Do make a ghostly rattle. 


“ Ho! ho! friar!” said the baron— 
“ singing friar, laughing friar, roaring friar, 
fighting friar, hacking friar, thwacking friar ; 
cracking, cracking, cracking friar ; joke-crack- 
ing, bottle-cracking, skull-cracking friar!” 

‘And ho! ho!” said the friar,—'' bold 
baron, old baron, sturdy baron, wordy baron, 
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long baron, strong baron, mighty baron, 
flighty baron, mazed baron, crazed baron, 
hacked baron, thwacked baron; cracked, 
cracked, cracked baron; bone-cracked, 
sconce-cracked, brain-cracked baron ! ” 

“ What do you mean,” said the baron, 
“ bully friar, by calling me hacked and 
thwacked ? ” 

“ Were you not in the wars ? ” said the 
friar, “ where he who escapes unhacked 
does more credit to his heels than his arms. 
I pay tribute to your valour in calling you 
hacked and thwacked.” 

“ I never was thwacked in my life,” said 
the baron ; “ I stood my ground manfully, 
and covered my body with my sword. If 
I had had the luck to meet with a fighting 
friar indeed, I might have been thwacked, 
and soundly too ; but I hold myself a match 
for any two laymen ; it takes nine fighting 
laymen to make a fighting friar.” 

“ Whence come you now, holy father ? ” 
asked Matilda. 

“ From Rubygill Abbey,” said the friar, 
“ whither I never return : 
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For I must seek some hermit cell, 
Where I alone my beads may tell, 
And on the wight who that way fares 
Levy a toll for my ghostly pray’rs, 
Levy a toll, levy a toll, 
Levy a toll for my ghostly pray’rs.”’ 
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-“ What is the matter then, father ? ” said 
Matilda. 

“This is the matter,’ said the friar: 
“ my holy brethren have held a chapter on 
me, and sentenced me to seven years’ 
privation of wine. I therefore deemed it 
fitting to take my departure, which they 
would fain have prohibited. I was enforced 
to clear the way with my staff. I have 
grievously beaten my dearly beloved 
brethren: I grieve thereat; but they en- 
forced me thereto. I have beaten them 
much ; I mowed them down to the right 
and to the left, and left them like an ill- 
reaped field of wheat, ear and straw pointing 
all ways, scattered in singleness and jumbled 
in masses; and so bade them farewell, 
saying, Peace be with you. But I must 
not tarry, lest danger be in my rear: 
therefore, farewell, sweet Matilda; and 
farewell, noble baron; and farewell, sweet 
Matilda again, the alpha and omega of 
father Michael, the first and the last.” 

“ Farewell, father,” said the baron, a 
little softened; “and God send you be 
never assailed by more than fifty men at a 
time.” 


19 


trust,” said Matilda. 
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“ When the storm is blown over,’ 
the baron. 

‘* Doubt it not,’ said the friar, “‘ though 
flooded Trent were between us, and fifty 
devils guarded the bridge.” 

He kissed Matilda’s forehead, and walked 
away without a song. 


? 


said 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Let gallows gape for dog: let man go free. 
Henry V. 


A PAGE had been brought up in Gamwell- 
Hall, who, while he was little, had been 
called Little John, and continued to be so 
called after he had grown to be a foot taller 
than any other man in the house. He was 
full seven feet high. His latitude was 
worthy of his longitude, and his strength 
was worthy of both; and though an honest 
man by profession, he had practised archery 
on the king’s deer for the benefit of his 
master’s household, and for the improve- 
ment of his own eye and hand, till his aim 
had become infallible within the range of 
two miles. He had fought manfully in 
defence of his young master, took his 
captivity exceedingly to heart, and fell into 
bitter grief and boundless rage when he 
heard that he had been tried in Nottingham 
and sentenced to die. Alice Gamwell, at 
Little John’s request, wrote three letters of 
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one tenour; and Little John, having at- 
tached them to three blunt arrows, saddled 
the fleetest steed in old Sir Guy of Gamwell’s 
stables, mounted, and rode first to Arling- 
ford Castle, where he shot one of the three 
arrows over the battlements; then to 
Rubygill Abbey, where he shot the second 
into the abbey-garden; then back past 
Gamwell-Hall to the borders of Sherwood 
Forest, where he shot the third into the 
wood. Now the first of these arrows lighted 
in the nape of the neck of Lord Fitzwater, 
and lodged itself firmly between his skin 
and his collar; the second rebounded with 
the hollow vibration of a drumstick from the 
shaven sconce of the abbot of Rubygill ; 
and the third pitched perpendicularly into 
the centre of a venison pasty in’ which 
Robin Hood was making incision. 

Matilda ran up to her father in the court 
of Arlingford Castle, seized the arrow, 
drew off the letter, and concealed it in her 
bosom before the baron had time to look 
round, which he did with many expressions 
of rage against the impudent villain who had 
shot a blunt arrow into the nape of his neck. 

“ But you know, father,” said Matilda, 
“a sharp arrow in the same place would 
have killed you; therefore the sending a 
blunt one was very considerate.” 

“ Considerate, with a vengeance !” said 
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the baron. ‘‘ Where was the consideration 
of sending it at all ? This is some of your 
forester’s pranks. He has missed you 
in the forest, since I have kept watch and 
ward over you, and by way of a love-token 
and a remembrance to you takes a random 
shot at me.” 

The abbot of Rubygill picked up the 
missile-missive or messenger arrow, which 
had rebounded from his shaven crown, 
with a very unghostly malediction on the 
sender, which he suddenly checked with a 
pious and consolatory reflection on the 
goodness of Providence in having blessed 
him with such a thickness of skull, to 
which he was now indebted for temporal 
preservation, as he had before been for 
Spiritual promotion. He opened the letter, 
which was addressed to father Michael ; 
and found it to contain an intimation that 
William Gamwell was to be hanged on 
Monday at Nottingham. 

“ And I wish,” said the abbot, * father 
Michael were to be hanged with him: an 
ungrateful monster, after I had rescued him 
from the fangs of civil justice, to reward 
my lenity by not leaving a bone unbruised 
among the holy brotherhood of Rubygill.” 

Robin Hood extracted from his venison 
pasty a similar intimation of the evil 
destiny of his cousin, whom he determined, 
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if possible, to rescue from the jaws of 
Cerberus. 

The sheriff of Nottingham, though still 
sore with his bruises, was so intent on 
revenge, that he raised himself from his 
bed to attend the execution. of William 
Gamwell. He rode to the august structure 
of retributive Themis, as the French call a 
gallows, in all the pride and pomp of 
shrievalty, and with a splendid retinue of 
well-equipped knaves and varlets, as our 
ancestors called honest serving-men. 

Young Gamwell was brought forth with 
his arms pinioned behind him; his sister 
Alice and his father, Sir Guy, attending him 
in disconsolate mood. He had rejected the 
confessor provided by the sheriff, and had 
insisted on the privilege of choosing his 
own, whom Little John had promised to 
bring. Little John, however, had not made 
his appearance when the fatal procession 
began its march; but when they reached 
the place of execution, Little John appeared, 
accompanied by a ghostly friar. 

‘* Sheriff,’ said young Gamwell, “ let me 
not die with my hands pinioned: give me 
a sword, and set any odds of your men 
against me, and let me die the death of a 
man, like the descendant of a noble house, 
which has never yet been stained with 
ignominy.” 
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‘ No, no,” said the sheriff ; ‘‘ I have had 
enough of setting odds against you. I have 
sworn you shall be hanged, and hanged you 
shall be.” 

“Then God have mercy on me,” said 
young Gamwell; “and now, holy friar, 
shrive my sinful soul.” 

The friar approached. 

“ Let me see this friar,” said the sheriff : 
“if he be the friar of the bridge, I had as 
lief have the devil in Nottingham ; but he 
shall find me too much for him here.”’ 

“The friar of the bridge,” said Little 
John, “ as you very well know, sheriff, was 
father Michael of Rubygill Abbey, and you 
may easily see that this is not the man.” 

“ I see it,” said the sheriff; ‘‘ and God 
be thanked for his absence.” 

Young Gamwell stood at the foot of the 
ladder. The friar approached him, opened 
his book, groaned, turned up the whites of 
his eyes, tossed up his arms in the air, and 
said “Dominus vobiscum.” He then 
crossed both his hands on his breast under 
the folds of his holy robes, and stood a few 
moments as if in inward prayer. A deep 
silence among the attendant crowd accom- 
panied this action of the friar ; interrupted 
only by the hollow tone of the death-bell, 
at long and dreary intervals. Suddenly 
the friar threw off his holy robes, and 
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appeared a forester clothed in green, with a 
sword in his right hand and a horn in his 
left. With the sword he cut the bonds of 
William Gamwell, who instantly snatched 
a sword from one of the sheriffs men; 
and with the horn he blew a loud blast, 
which was answered at once by four bugles 
from the quarters of the four winds, and 
from each quarter came five-and-twenty 
bowmen running all on a row. 

+ Treason! treason!” cried the sheriff. 
Old Sir Guy sprang to his son’s side, and 
so did Little John; and the four setting 
back to back, kept the sheriff and his men at 
bay till the bowmen came within shot and 
let fly their arrows among the sheriff’s men, 
who, after a brief resistance, fled in all 
directions. The forester, who had _ per- 
sonated the friar, sent an arrow after the 
flying sheriff, calling with a strong voice, 
“To the sheriff's left arm, as a keepsake 
from Robin Hood.” The arrow reached 
its destiny ; the sheriff redoubled his speed, 
and, with the one arrow in his arm, did not 
stop to breathe till he was out of reach of 
another. 

The foresters did not waste time in 
Nottingham, but were soon at a distance 
from its walls. Sir Guy returned with 
Alice to Gamwell-Hall; but thinking he 
should not be safe there, from the share he 
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had had in his son’s rescue, they only 
remained long enough to supply themselves 
with clothes and money, and departed, 
under the escort of Little John, to another 
seat of the Gamwells in Yorkshire. Young 
Gamwell, taking it for granted that his 
offence was past remission, determined on 
joining Robin Hood, and accompanied him 
to the forest, where it was deemed expedient 
that he should change his name; and he 
was rechristened without a priest, and with 
wine instead of water, by the immortal 
name of Scarlet. 
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Who set my man i’ the stocks ? 
I set him there, Sir: but his own disorders 
Deserved much less advancement.—Lear. 


Tue baron was inflexible in his resolution 
not to let Matilda leave the castle. The 
letter, which announced to her the approach- 
ing fate of young Gamwell, filled her with 
grief, and increased the irksomeness of a 
privation which already preyed sufficiently 
on her spirits, and began to undermine her 
health. She had no longer the consolation 
of the society of her old friend father 
Michael : the little fat friar of Rubygill was 
substituted as the castle confessor, not 
without some misgivings in his ghostly 
bosom; but he was more allured by the 
sweet savour of the good things of this 
world at Arlingford Castle, than deterred 
by his awe of the lady Matilda, which 
nevertheless was so excessive, from his 
recollection of the twang of the bow-string, 
that he never ventured to find her in the 
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wrong, much less to enjoin any thing in the 
shape of penance, as was the occasional 
practice of holy confessors, with or without 
cause, for the sake of pious discipline, and 
what was in those days called social order, 
namely, the preservation of the privileges 
of the few who happened to have any, at 
the expense of the swinish multitude who 
happened to have none, except that of work- 
ing and being shot at for the benefit of their 
betters, which is obviously not the meaning 
of social order in our more enlightened 
times: let us therefore be grateful to 
Providence, and sing Te Deum laudamus 
in chorus with the Holy Alliance. 

The little friar, however, though he found 
the lady spotless, found the butler a great 
Sinner: at least so it was conjectured, 
from the length of time he always took to 
confess him in the buttery. 

Matilda became every day more pale and 
dejected: her spirit, which could have 
contended against any strenuous affliction, 
pined in the monotonous inaction to which 
she was condemned. While she could 
freely range the forest with her lover in the 
morning, she had been content to return 
to her father’s castle in the evening, thus 
preserving underanged the balance of her 
duties, habits, and affections ; not without 
a hope that the repeal of her lover’s out- 
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lawry might be eventually obtained, by a 
judicious distribution of some of his forest 
spoils among the holy fathers and saints- 
that-were-to-be,—pious proficients in the 
ecclesiastic art equestrian, who rode the 
conscience of King Henry with double-curb 
bridles, and kept it well in hand when it 
showed mettle and seemed inclined to rear 
and plunge. But the affair at Gamwell 
feast threw many additional difficulties in 
the way of the accomplishment of this hope ; 
and very shortly afterwards King Henry 
the Second went to make up in the next 
world his quarrel with Thomas-a-Becket ; 
and Richard Cœur de Lion made all England 
resound with preparations for the crusade, 
to the great delight of many zealous ad- 
venturers, who eagerly flocked under his 
banner in the hope of enriching themselves 
with Saracen spoil, which they called fight- 
ing the battles of God. Richard, who was 
not remarkably scrupulous in his financial 
operations, was not likely to overlook the 
lands and castle of Locksley, which he 
appropriated immediately to his own pur- 
poses, and sold to the highest bidder. 
Now, as the repeal of the outlawry would 
involve the restitution of the estates to the 
rightful owner, it was obvious that it could 
never be expected from that most legitimate 
and most Christian king, Richard the 
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First of England, the arch-crusader and 
anti-jacobin by excellence,—the very type, 
flower, cream, pink, symbol, and mirror of 
all the Holy Alliances that have ever existed 
on earth, excepting that he seasoned his 
superstition and love of conquest with a 
certain condiment of romantic generosity 
and chivalrous self-devotion, with which his 
imitators in all other points have found it 
convenient to dispense. To give freely 
to one man what he had taken forcibly from 
another, was generosity of which he was 
very capable; but to restore what he had 
taken to the man from whom he had taken 
it, was something that wore too much of the 
cool physiognomy of justice to be easily 
reconcileable to his kingly feelings. He 
had, besides, not only sent all King Henry’s 
saints about their business, or rather about 
their no-business—their fainéantise—but he 
had laid them under rigorous contribution 
for the purposes of his holy war; and 
having made them refund to the piety of 
the successor what they had extracted from 
the piety of the precursor, he compelled 
them, in addition, to give him their blessing 
for nothing. Matilda, therefore, from all 
these circumstances, felt little hope that 
her lover would be any thing but an outlaw 
for life. 

The departure of King Richard from 
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England was succeeded by the episcopal 
regency of the bishops of Ely and Durham. 
Longchamp, bishop of Ely, proceeded to 
show his sense of Christian fellowship by 
arresting his brother bishop, and despoiling 
him of his share in the government; and 
to set forth his humility and loving-kindness 
in a retinue of nobles and knights who 
consumed in one night’s entertainment some 
five years’ revenue of their entertainer, and 
in a guard of fifteen hundred foreign 
soldiers, whom he considered indispensable 
to the exercise of a vigour beyond the law 
in maintaining wholesome discipline over 
the refractory English. The ignorant im- 
patience of the swinish multitude with these 
fruits of good living, brought forth by one 
of the meek who had inherited the earth, 
displayed itself in a general ferment, of 
which Prince John took advantage to make 
the experiment of getting possession of his 
brother’s crown in his absence. He began 
by calling at Reading a council of barons, 
whose aspect induced the holy bishop to 
disguise himself (some say as an old woman, 
which, in the twelfth century, perhaps might 
have been a disguise for a bishop), and 
make his escape beyond sea. Prince John 
followed up his advantage by obtaining 
possession of several strong posts, and 
among others of the castle of Nottingham. 
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While John was conducting his opera- 
tions at Nottingham, he rode at times past 
the castle of Arlingford. He stopped on 
one. occasion to claim Lord Fitzwater’s 
hospitality, and made most princely havoc 
among his venison and brawn. Now it is 
a matter of record among divers great 
historians and learned clerks, that he was 
then and there grievously smitten by the 
charms of the lovely Matilda, and that a 
few days after he despatched his travelling 
minstrel, or laureate, Harpiton,* (whom he 
retained at moderate wages, to keep a 
journal of his proceedings, and prove them 
all just and legitimate), to the castle of 
Arlingford, to make proposals to the lady. 
This Harpiton was a very useful person. 
He was always ready, not only to maintain 
the cause of his master with his pen, and to 
sing his eulogies to his harp, but to under- 
take at a moment’s notice any kind of 
courtly employment, called dirty work by 
the profane, which the blessings of civil 
government, namely, his master’s pleasure, 
and the interests of social order, namely, 
his own emolument, might require. In short, 

Il eût l'emploi qui certes n’est pas mince, 
Et qu’à la cour, où tout se peint en beau, 
On appelloit être lami du prince ; 
Mais qu’a la ville, et surtout en province, 
Les gens grossiers ont nommé maquereau. 
* Harp-it-on: or, a corruption of ‘Eprerov, a creeping thing. 
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Prince John was of opinion that the love 
of a prince actual and king expectant, was 
in itself a sufficient honour to the daughter 
of a simple baron, and that the right divine 
or royalty would make it sufficiently holy 
without the rite divine of the church. He 
was, therefore, graciously pleased to fall 
into an exceeding passion, when his con- 
fidential messenger returned from his em- 
bassy in piteous plight, having been, by 
the baron’s order, first tossed in a blanket 
and set in the stocks to cool, and afterwards 
ducked in the moat and set again in the 
stocks to dry. John swore to revenge 
horribly this flagrant outrage on royal 
prerogative, and to obtain possession of the 
lady by force of arms; and accordingly 
collected a body of troops, and marched 
upon Arlingford castle. A letter, conveyed 
as before on the point of a blunt arrow, 
announced his approach to Matilda: and 
lord Fitzwater had just time to assemble 
his retainers, collect a hasty supply of 
provision, raise the draw-bridge, and drop 
the portcullis, when the castle was sur- 
rounded by the enemy. The little fat friar, 
who during the confusion was asleep in the 
buttery, found himself, on awaking, in- 
closed in the besieged castle, and dolefully 
bewailed his evil chance. 
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A noble girl, } faith. Heart! I think I fight with a 
familiar, or the ghost of a fencer. Call you this an 
amorous visage ? Here’s blood that would have served 
me these seven years, in broken heads and cut fingers, and 
now it runs out all together—MIDDLETON. Roaring Girl. 


PRINCE JOHN sat down impatiently before 
Arlingford castle in the hope of starving 
out the besieged ; but finding the duration 
of their supplies extend itself in an equal 
ratio with the prolongation of his hope, he 
made vigorous preparations for carrying 
the place by storm. He constructed an 
immense machine on wheels, which, being 
advanced to the edge of the moat, would 
lower a temporary bridge, of which one end 
would rest on the bank, and the other on 
the battlements, and which, being well 
furnished with stepping boards, would 
enable his men to ascend the inclined plane 
with speed and facility. Matilda received 
intimation of this design by the usual 
friendly channel of a blunt arrow, which 
must either have been sent from some 
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secret friend in the prince’s camp, or from 
some vigorous archer beyond it: the latter 
will not appear improbable, when we con- 
sider that Robin Hood and Little John 
could shoot two English miles and an inch 
point-blank, 


Come scrive Turpino, che non erra. 


The machine was completed, and the 
ensuing morning fixed for the assault. 
Six men, relieved at intervals, kept watch 
over it during the night. Prince ‘John 
retired to sleep, congratulating himself in 
the expectation that another day would 
place the fair culprit at his princely mercy. 
His anticipations mingled with the visions 
of his slumber, and he dreamed of wounds 
and drums, and sacking and firing the castle, 
and bearing off in his arms the beautiful 
prize through the midst of fire and smoke. 
In the height of this imaginary turmoil, he 
awoke, and conceived for a few moments 
that certain sounds which rang in his ears, 
were the continuation of those of his dream, 
in that sort of half-consciousness between 
sleeping and waking, when reality and 
phantasy meet and mingle in dim and 
confused resemblance. He was, however, 
very soon fully awake to the fact of his 
guards calling on him to arm, which he did 
in haste, and beheld the machine in flames, 
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and a furious conflict raging around it. He 
hurried to the spot, and found that his 
camp had been suddenly assailed from one 
side by a party of foresters, and that the 
baron’s people had made a sortie on the 
other, and that they had killed the guards, 
and set fire to the machine, before the rest 
of the camp could come to the assistance of 
their fellows. 

The night was in itself intensely dark, and 
the fire-light shed around it a vivid and 
unnatural radiance. On one side, the crim- 
son light quivered by its own agitation on the 
waveless moat, and on the bastions and 
buttresses of the castle, and their shadows 
lay in massy blackness on the illuminated 
walls: on the other, it shone upon the 
woods, streaming far within among the 
open trunks, or resting on the closer foliage. 
The circumference of darkness bounded 
the scene on all sides: and in the centre 
raged the war; shields, helmets, and 
bucklers gleaming and glittering as they 
rang and clashed against each other; 
plumes confusedly tossing in the crimson 
light, and the massy light and shade that 
fell on the faces of the combatants, giving 
additional energy to their ferocious ex- 
pression. 

John, drawing nearer to the scene of 
action, observed two young warriors fighting 
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side by side, one of whom wore the habit 
of a forester, the other that of a retainer of 
Arlingford. He looked intently on them 
both: their position towards the fire fav- 
oured the scrutiny; and the hawk’s eye 
of love very speedily discovered that the 
latter was the fair Matilda. The forester 
he did not know: but he had sufficient tact 
to discern that his success would be very 
much facilitated by separating her from this 
companion, above all others. He therefore 
formed a party of men into a wedge, only 
taking especial care not to be the point of 
it himself, and drove it between them with 
so much precision, that they were in a 
moment far asunder. 

“ Lady Matilda,” said John, “ yield your- 
self my prisoner.” 

“ If you would wear me, prince,” said 
Matilda, “ you must win me: ” and without 
giving him time to deliberate on the courtesy 
of fighting with the lady of his love, she 
raised: her sword in the air, and lowered it 
on his head with an impetus that would 
have gone nigh to fathom even that extra- 
ordinary depth of brain which always by 
divine grace furnishes the interior of a 
head-royal, if he had not very dexterously 
parried the blow. Prince John wished to 
disarm and take captive, not in any way to 
wound or injure, least of all to kill, his fair 
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opponent. Matilda was only intent to get 
rid of her antagonist at any rate: the edge 
of her weapon painted his complexion with 
streaks of very unloverlike crimson, and 
she would probably have marred John’s 
hand for ever signing Magna Charta, but 
that he was backed by the advantage of 
numbers, and that her sword broke short on 
the boss of his buckler. John was following 
up his advantage to make a captive of the 
lady, when he was suddenly felled to the 
earth by an unseen antagonist. Some of 
his men picked him carefully up, and 
conveyed him to his tent, stunned and 
stupified. ž 

When he recovered, he found Harpiton 
diligently assisting in his recovery, more 
in the fear of losing his place than in that 
of losing his master: the prince’s first 
inquiry was for the prisoner he had been 
on the point of taking at the moment when 
his habeas corpus was so unseasonably sus- 
pended. He was told that his people had 
been on the point of securing the said 
prisoner, when the devil suddenly appeared 
among them in the likeness of a tall friar, 
having his grey frock cinctured with a 
sword-belt, and his crown, which whether 
it were shaven or no they could not see, 
surmounted with a helmet, and flourishing 
an eight-foot staff, with which he laid about 
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him to the right-and to the left, knocking 
down the prince and his men as if they had 
been so many nine-pins: in fine, he had 
rescued the prisoner, and made a clear 
passage through friend and foe, and in con- 
junction with a chosen party of archers, had 
covered the retreat of the baron’s men and 
the foresters, who had all gone off in a body 
towards Sherwood forest. | 

Harpiton suggested that it would be 
desirable to sack the castle, and volunteered 
to lead the van on the occasion, as the 
defenders were withdrawn, and the exploit 
seemed to promise much profit and little 
danger: John considered that the castle 
would in itself be a great acquisition to him, 
as a stronghold in furtherance of his design 
on his brother’s throne; and was deter- 
mining to take possession with the first 
light of morning, when he had the morti- 
fication to see the castle burst into flames in 
several places at once. A piteous cry was 
heard from within, and while the prince was 
proclaiming a reward to any one who would 
enter into the burning pile, and elucidate the 
mystery of the doleful voice, forth waddled 
the little fat friar in an agony of fear, out of 
the fire into the frying-pan; for he was 
instantly taken into custody and carried 
before prince John, wringing his hands and 
tearing his hair. 
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‘“ Are you the friar,” said prince John, 
in a terrible voice, “ that laid me prostrate 
in battle, mowed down my men like grass, 
rescued my captive, and covered the retreat 
of my enemies? And, not content with 
this, have you now set fire to the castle in 
which I intended to take up my royal 
quarters pii 

The little friar quaked like a jelly: he 
fell on his knees, and attempted to speak ; 
but in his eagerness to vindicate himself 
from this accumulation of alarming charges, 
he knew not where to begin; his ideas 
rolled round upon each other like the radii 
of a wheel; the words he desired to utter, 
instead of issuing, as it were, in a right line 
from his lips, seemed to conglobate them- 
selves into a sphere turning on its own 
axis in his throat: after several ineffectual 
efforts, his utterance totally failed him, and 
he remained gasping, with his mouth open, 
his lips quivering, his hands clasped to- 
gether, and the whites of his eyes turned up 
towards the prince with an expression most 
ruefully imploring. 

“Are you that friar?’ repeated the 
prince. 

Several of the by-standers declared that 
he was not that friar. The little friar, 
encouraged by this patronage, found his 
voice, and pleaded for mercy. The prince 
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questioned him closely concerning the burn- 
ing of the castle. The little friar declared, 
that he had been in too great fear during the 
siege to know much of what was going 
forward, except that he had been conscious 
during the last few days of a lamentable 
deficiency of provisions, and had been 
present that very morning at the broaching 
of the last butt of sack. Harpiton groaned 
in sympathy. The little friar added, that 
he knew nothing of what had passed since, 
till he heard the flames roaring at his elbow. 

“Take him away, Harpiton,”’ said the 
prince, “fill him with sack, and turn him 
Ou tea 

‘“ Never mind the sack,” said the little 
friar, ‘‘ turn me out at once.” 

‘‘ A sad chance,’ said Harpiton, i to be 
turned out without sack.” 

But what Harpiton thought a sad chance 
the little friar thought a merry one, and 
went bounding like a fat buck towards the 
abbey of Rubygill. 

An arrow, with a letter attached to it, 
was shot into the camp, and carried to the 
prince. The contents were these :— 

“ Prince JoHN,—I do not consider my- 
self to have resisted lawful authority in 
defending my castle against you, seeing 
that you are at present in a state of ac- 
tive rebellion against your liege sovereign 
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Richard: and if my provisions had not 
failed me,. I would have maintained it till 
doomsday. As it is, I have so well disposed 
my combustibles that it shall not serve 
you as a strong hold in your rebellion. If 
you hunt in the chases of Nottinghamshire, 
you may catch other game than my daughter. 
Both she and I are content to be houseless 
for a time, in the reflection that we have 
deserved your enmity, and the friendship of 
Cceur-de-Lion. “ FITZWATER.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


—Tuck, the merry friar, who many a sermon made 
In praise of Robin Hood, his outlaws, and their trade. 
DRAYTON. 


THE baron, with some of his retainers and 
all the foresters, halted at daybreak in 
Sherwood forest. The foresters quickly 
erected tents, and prepared an abundant 
breakfast of venison and ale. 

‘“ Now, Lord Fitzwater,’ said the chief 
forester, ‘‘recognise your son-in-law that 
was to have been, in the outlaw Robin 
Hood.” 

“Ay, ay, said the: baron, “I have 
recognised you long ago.”’ 

“ And recognise your young friend Gam- 
well,” said the second, “in the outlaw 
meatier 

‘‘ And Little John, the page,’’ said the 
third, ‘‘ in Little John the outlaw.” 

“ And Father Michael, of Rubygill 
Abbey,”’ said the friar, ‘in Friar Tuck, of 
Sherwood forest. Truly, I have a chapel 
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here hard by, in the shape of a hollow tree, 
where I put up my prayers for travellers, 
and Little John holds the plate at the door, 
for good praying deserves good paying.” 
“Iam in fine company,” said the baron. 
“ In the very best of company,” said the 
friar, ‘‘ in the high court of Nature, and in 
the midst of her own nobility. Is it not so? 
This goodly grove is our palace: the oak 
and the beech are its colonnade and its 
canopy: the sun and the moon and the 
stars are its everlasting lamps: the grass, 
and the daisy, and the primrose, and the 
violet, are its many-coloured floor of green, 
white, yellow, and blue; the may-flower, 
and the woodbine, and the eglantine, and 
the ivy, are its decorations, its curtains, and 
its tapestry : the lark, and the thrush, and 
the linnet, and the nightingale, are its 
unhired minstrels and musicians. Robin 
Hood is king of the forest both by dignity of 
birth and by virtue of his standing army: 
to say nothing of the free choice of his 
people, which he has indeed, but I pass it 
by as an illegitimate basis of power. He 
holds his dominion over the forest, and its 
horned multitude of citizen-deer, and its 
swinish multitude or peasantry of wild 
boars, by right of conquest and force of 
arms. He levies contributions among them 
by the free consent of his archers, their 
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virtual representatives. If they should find 
a voice to complain that we are ‘ tyrants 
and usurpers to kill and cook them up in 
their assigned and native dwelling-place,’ 
we should most convincingly admonish 
them, with point of arrow, that they have 
nothing to do with our laws but to obey 
them. Is it not written that the fat ribs 
of the herd shall be fed upon by the mighty 
in the land? And have not they withal 
my blessing? my orthodox, canonical, 
and archiepiscopal blessing? Do I not 
give thanks for them when they are well 
roasted and smoking under my nose? 
What title had William of Normandy to 
England, that Robin of Locksley has not 
to merry Sherwood ? William fought for 
his claim. So does Robin. With whom, 
both ? With any that would or will dis- 
pute it. William raised contributions. So 
does Robin. From whom, both? From 
all that they could or can make pay them. 
Why did any pay them to William ? Why 
do any pay them to Robin ? For the same 
reason to both: because they could not or 
cannot help it. They differ indeed, in this, 
that William took from the poor and gave 
to the rich, and Robin takes from the rich 
and gives to the poor: and therein is Robin 
illegitimate ; though in all else he is true 
prince. Scarlet and John, are they not 
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peers of the forest? lords temporal of 
Sherwood ? And am not I lord spiritual ? 
Am I not archbishop ? Am I not pope? 
Do I not consecrate their banner and absolve 
their sins ? Are not they state, and am not 
I church ? Are not they state monarchical, 
and am not I ‘church militant? Do I not 
excommunicate our enemies from venison 
and brawn, and by ’r Lady, when need 
calls, beat them down under my feet ? 
The state levies tax, and the church levies 
tithe. Even so do we. Mass, we take all 
at once. What then? It is tax by re- 
demption and tithe by commutation. Your 
William and Richard can cut and come 
again, but our Robin deals with slippery 
subjects that come not twice to his ex- 
chequer. What need we then to constitute 
a oo excepts ap o n a SCEE E 
For the fool, his only use is to make false 
knaves merry by art, and we are true men 
and are merry by nature. For the laureate, 
his only office is to find virtues in those who 
have none, and to drink sack for his pains. 
We have quite virtue enough to need him 
not, and can drink our sack for ourselves.” 

“ Well preached, friar,” said Robin Hood: 
“ yet there is one thing wanting to constitute 
a court, and that is a queen. And now, 
lovely Matilda, look round upon these sylvan 
shades where we have so often roused the 
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stag from his ferny covert. The rising sun 
smiles upon us through the stems of that 
beechen knoll. Shall I take your hand, 
Matilda, in the presence of this my court ? 
Shall I crown you with our wild-wood 
coronal, and hail you queen of the forest ? 
Will you be the queen Matilda of your own 
true king Robin ?”’ 

Matilda smiled assent. 

pe NotwMatida, usaid, the friar s< -the 
rules of our holy alliance require new birth. 
We have excepted in favour of Little John, 
because he is great John, and his name is a 
misnomer. I sprinkle, not thy forehead 
with water, but thy lips with wine, and 
baptize thee Marian.” 

“ Here is a pretty conspiracy,’’ ex- 
claimed the baron. “ Why, you villanous 
friar, think you to nickname and marry 
my daughter before my face with im- 
punity ? ” 

s Even so, bold baron,” said the friar ; 
‘““we are strongest here. Say you, might 
overcomes right? I say no. There is no 
right but might: and to say that might 
overcomes right is to say that right over- 
comes itself: an absurdity most palpable. 
Your right was the stronger in Arlingford, 
and ours is the stronger in Sherwood. 
Your right was right as long as you could 
Manana S0 iS Ours. | SO0.1s, King 
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Richard’s, with all deference be it spoken ; 
and so is King Saladin’s; and their two 
mights are now committed in bloody fray, 
and that which overcomes will be right, just 
as long as it lasts, and as far as it reaches. 
And now if any of you know any just 
impediment 2g 

“ Fire and fury,” said the baron. 

“Fire and ifury;? @saidpethesitrian Drar 
modes of that might which constitutes 
right, and are just impediments to any 
thing against which they can be brought to 
bear. They are our good allies upon occa- 
sion, and would declare for us now if you 
should put them to the test.” 

“ Father,” said Matilda, ‘“ you know the 
terms of our compact: from the moment 
you restrained my liberty, you renounced 
your claim to all but compulsory obedience. 
The friar argues well. Right ends with 
might. Thick walls, dreary galleries, and 
tapestried chambers, were indifferent to 
me while I could leave them at pleasure, 
but have ever been hateful to me since they 
held me by force. May I never again have 
roof but the blue sky, nor canopy but the 
green leaves, nor barrier but the forest- 
bounds; with the foresters to my train, 
Little John to my page, Friar Tuck to my 
ghostly adviser, and Robin Hood to my 
liege lord. I am no longer lady Matilda 
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Fitzwater, of Arlingford Castle, but plain 
Maid Marian, of Sherwood Forest.” 

“ Long live Maid Marian!” re-echoed 
the foresters. 

“Oh false girl!’ said the baron, ‘ do 
you renounce your name and parentage ? ” 

“ Not my parentage,” said Marian, “ but 
my name indeed : do not all maids renounce 
it at the altar?” 

“ The altar!” said the baron: “ grant 
me patience! what do you mean by the 
altar? m 

Pile green turf,” said the friar, ‘‘ wreathe 
it with flowers, and crown it with fruit, and 
we will show the noble baron what we mean 
by the altar.” 

The foresters did as the friar directed. 

“ Now, Little John,” said the friar, ‘‘ on 
with the cloak of the abbot of Doubleflask. 
I appoint thee my clerk : thou art here duly 
elected in full mote.”’ 

“T wish you were all in full moat to- 
gether, said the baron, < and smooth wall 
on both sides.” 

'_Funnest thou?” "said the friar. “A 
heinous anti-christian offence. Why anti- 
christian ? Because anti-catholic ? Why 
anti-catholic ? Because anti-roman. Why 
anti-roman ? Because Carthaginian. Is 
not pun from Punic? punica fides: the 
very quint-essential quiddity of bad faith : 
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double-visaged : double-tongued. He that 
will make a pun will I say no more. 
Fie on it. Stand forth, clerk. Who is the 
bride’s father ? ” 

t“ There is no bride's father; said the 
baron. ‘I am the father of Matilda Fitz- 
water.” 

‘There is none such,” said the friar. 
“ This is the fair Maid Marian. Will you 
make a virtue of necessity, or will you give 
laws to the flowing tide? Will you give 
her, or shall Robin take her ? Will you be 
her true natural father, or shall I commute 
paternity u Stand: forth; Scarlets 

“ Stand back, sirrah Scarlet,’ said the 
baron. “ My daughter shall have no father 
but me. Needs must when the devil drives.” 

< No matter who drives,” said the friar, 
“ so that, like a well-disposed subject, you 
yield cheerful obedience to those who can 
enforce iti: 

“ Mawd, sweet Mawd,” said the baron, 
‘ will you then forsake your poor old father 
in his distress, with his castle in ashes, and 
his enemy in power ?”’ 

= Notgso, father,” said} Marian: SI ya 
always be your true daughter: I will 
always love, and serve, and watch, and 
defend you: but neither will I forsake my 
plighted love, and my own liege lord, who 
was your choice before he was mine, for 
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you made him my associate in infancy ; 
and that he continued to be mine when he 
ceased to be yours, does not in any way 
show remissness in my duties or falling off 
in my affections. And though I here plight 
my troth at the altar to Robin, in the pres- 
ence of this holy priest and pious clerk, 
yet.... Father, when Richard returns 
from Palestine, he will restore you to your 
barony, and perhaps, for your sake, your 
daughter’s husband to the earldom of 
Huntingdon: should that never be, should 
it be the will of fate that we must live and 
die in the greenwood, I will live and die 
Maip Marian.” * 

“ A pretty resolution,” said the baron, 
“if Robin will let you keep it.” 

“ I have sworn it,” said Robin. “ Should 
I expose her tenderness to the perils of 
maternity, when life and death may hang 
on shifting at a moment’s notice from Sher- 
wood to Barnsdale, and from Barnsdale to 
the sea-shore ? And why should I banquet 
when my merry men starve ? Chastity is 
our forest law, and even the friar has kept it 
since he has been here.” 

“ Truly so,” said the friar: ‘for temp- 
tation dwells with ease and luxury: but 


* And therefore is she called Maid Marian, 
Because she leads a spotless maiden life, 
And shall till Robin’s outlaw life have end. 
Old Play. 
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the hunter is Hippolytus, and the huntress 
is Dian. And now, dearly beloved 
The friar went through the ceremony with 
great unction, and Little John was most 
clerical in the intonation of his responses. 
After which, the friar sang, and Little John 
fiddled, and the foresters danced, Robin 
with Marian, and Scarlet with the baron ; 
and the venison smoked, and the ale frothed, 
and the wine sparkled, and the sun went 
down on their unwearied festivity : which 
they wound up with the following song, the 
friar leading and the foresters joining chorus: 


Oh ! bold Robin Hood is a forester good, 

As ever drew bow in the merry greenwood : 

At his bugle’s shrill singing the echoes are ringing, 

The wild deer are springing for many a rood: 

Its summons we follow, through brake, over hollow, 

The thrice-blown shrill summons of bold Robin 
Hood. 


And what eye hath e’er seen such a sweet Maiden 
Queen, 

As Marian, the pride of the forester’s green ? 

A sweet garden-flower, she blooms in the bower, 

Where alone to this hour the wild rose has been: 

We hail her in duty the queen of all beauty : 

We will live, we will die, by our sweet Maiden queen. 


And here’s a grey friar, good as heart can desire, 

To absolve all our sins as the case may require: 

Who with courage so stout, lays his oak-plant 
about, 

And puts to the rout all the foes of his choir : 
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For we are his choristers, we merry foresters, 
Chorussing thus with our militant friar. 


And Scarlet doth bring his good yew-bough and 
string, 

Prime minister is he of Robin our king: 

No mark is too narrow for little John’s arrow, 

That hits a cock sparrow a mile on the wing ; 

Robin and Marion, Scarlet, and Little John, 

Long with their glory old Sherwood shall ring. 


Each a good liver, for well-feathered quiver 

Doth furnish brawn, venison, and fowl of the river : 

But the best game we dish up, it is a fat bishop : 

When his angels we fish up, he proves a free giver : 

For a prelate so lowly has angels more holy, 

And should this world’s false angels to sinners 
deliver. 


Robin and Marion, Scarlet and Little John, 
Drink to them one by one, drink as ye sing : 
Robin and Marion, Scarlet and Little John, 
Echo to echo through Sherwood shall fling : 
Robin and Marion, Scarlet and Little John, 
Long with their glory old Sherwood shall ring. 
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A single volume paramount: a code : 
A master spirit: a determined road. 
WORDSWORTH. 


Tue next morning Robin Hood convened 
his foresters, and desired Little John, for 
the baron’s edification, to read over the laws 
of their forest society. Little John read 
aloud with a stentorophonic voice. 

“ At a high court of foresters, held under 
the greenwood tree, an hour after sun-rise, 
Robin Hood President, William Scarlet 
Vice-President, Little John Secretary: the 
following articles, moved by Friar Tuck in 
his capacity of Peer Spiritual, and seconded 
by Much the Miller, were unanimously 
agreed to. 

“ The principles of our society are six: 
Legitimacy, Equity, Hospitality, Chivalry, 
Chastity, and Courtesy. 

“The articles of Legitimacy are four: 

“I. Our government is legitimate, and 
our society is founded on the one golden 
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rule of right, consecrated by the universal 
consent of mankind, and by the practice of 
all ages, individuals, and nations : namely, 
To keep what we have, and to catch what 
we can. 

“II. Our government being legitimate, 
all our proceedings shall be legitimate : 
wherefore we declare war against the whole 
world, and every forester is by this legiti- 
mate declaration legitimately invested with 
a roving commission, to make lawful prize 
of every thing that comes in his way. 

“ IMI. All forest laws but our own we 
declare to be null and void. 

“ IV. All such of the old laws of England 
as do not in any way interfere with, or 
militate against, the views of this honourable 
assembly, we will loyally adhere to and 
maintain. The rest we declare null and void 
as far as relates to ourselves, in all cases 
wherein a vigour beyond the law may be 
conducive to our own interest and preser- 
vation. 

“ The articles of Equity are three : 

“I. The balance of power among the 
people being very much deranged, by one 
having too much and another nothing, we 
hereby resolve ourselves into a congress or 
court of equity, to restore as far as in us 
lies the said natural balance of power, by 
taking from all who have too much as much 
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of the said too much as we can lay our hands 
on; and giving to those who have nothing 
such a portion thereof as it may seem to us 
expedient to part with. 

“ II. In all cases a quorum of foresters 
shall constitute a court of equity, and as 
many as may be strong enough to manage 
the matter in hand shall constitute a 
quorum. 

“ III. All usurers, monks, courtiers, and 
other drones of the great hive of society, 
who shall be found laden with any portion 
of the honey whereof they have wrongfully 
despoiled the industrious bee, shall be 
rightfully despoiled thereof in turn; and 
all bishops and abbots shall be bound and 
beaten,* especially the abbot of Doncaster ; 
as shall also all sheriffs, especially the sheriff 
of Nottingham. 

“ The articles of Hospitality are two: 

“ I. Postmen, carriers and market-folk, 
peasants and mechanics, farmers and 


* “ These byshoppes and these archbyshoppes 
Ye shall them bete and bynde,”’ 


says Robin Hood, in an old ballad. Perhaps, however, 
this is to be taken not in a literal, but in a figurative 
sense, from the binding and beating of wheat: for as 
all rich men were Robin’s harvest, the bishops and 
archbishops must have been the finest and fattest ears 
among them, from which Robin merely proposes to 
thresh the grain when he directs them to be bound and 
beaten: and as Pharaoh’s fat kine were typical of fat 
ears of wheat, so may fat ears of wheat, mutatis mutandis, 
be typical of fat kine. 
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millers, shall pass through our forest do- 
minions without let or molestation. 

“II. All other travellers through the 
forest shall be graciously invited to partake 
of Robin’s hospitality ; and if they come 
not willingly they shall be compelled ; and 
the rich man shall pay well for his fare ; 
and the poor man shall feast scot free, and 
peradventure receive bounty in proportion 
to his desert and necessity. _ 

“ The article of Chivalry is one: 

“ I. Every forester shall, to the extent of 
his power, aid and protect maids, widows, 
and orphans, and all weak and distressed 
persons whomsoever : and no woman shall 
be impeded or molested in any way; nor 
shall any company receive harm which any 
woman is ih. l 

“The article of Chastity is one: 

“ I. Every forester, being Diana’s forester 
and minion of the moon, shall commend 
himself to the grace of the Virgin, and shall 
have the gift of continency on pain of 
expulsion : that the article of chivalry may 
be secure from infringement, and maids, 
wives, and widows pass without fear 
through the forest. 

~ The article of Courtesy is one: 

“ I. No one shall miscall a forester. He 
who calls Robin Robert of Huntingdon, or 
salutes him by any other title or designation 
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whatsoever except plain Robin Hood; or 
who calls Marian Matilda Fitzwater, or 
salutes her by any other title or designation 
whatsoever except plain Maid Marian ; and 
so of all others ; shall for every such offence 
forfeit a mark, to be paid to the friar. 

“ And these articles we swear to keep as 
we are good men and true. Carried by 
acclamation. God save King Richard. 

Lit Tree oun secretary 

‘* Excellent laws,” said the baron: “ ex- 
cellent, by the holy rood. William of 
Normandy, with my great great grand- 
father Fierabras at his elbow, could not 
have made better. And now, sweet Mawd 
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“A fine,-a fine, cried ‘the friar, =a tine: 
by the article of courtesy.” 

“ Od’s life,” said the baron, ~ shall I not 
call my own daughter Mawd ? Methinks 
there should be a special exception in my 
favour.” 

“Tt must not be,” said Robin Hood: 
“our constitution admits no privilege.” 

“ But I will commute,” said the friar ; 
“for twenty marks a year duly paid into my 
ghostly pocket you shall call your daughter 
Mawd two hundred times a day.” 

T Gramercy, said’the baron i Fandel 
agree, honest friar, when I can get twenty 
marks to pay: for till Prince John be 
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beaten from Nottingham, my rents are like 
to prove but scanty.” 

“ I will trust,” said the friar, “ and thus 
let us ratify the stipulation ; so shall our 
laws and your infringement run together in 
an amicable parallel.” 

“ But,” said Little John, “ this is a bad 
precedent, master friar. It is turning dis- 
cipline into profit, penalty into perquisite, 
public justice into private revenue. It is 
rank corruption, master friar.” 

=“ Why are laws made?” said the friar. 
“ For the profit of somebody. Of whom ? 
Of him who makes them first, and of others 
as it may happen. Was not I legislator in 
the last article, and shall I not thrive by my 
own law?” 

“ Well then, sweet Mawd,” said the 
baron, “ I must leave you, Mawd : your 
life is very well for the young and the 
hearty, but it squares not with my age or 
my humour. I must house, Mawd. I 
must find refuge: but where ? That is the 
question.” ; 

‘Where Sir Guy of Gamwell has found 
it,” said Robin Hood, “ near the borders 
of Barnsdale. There you may dwell in 
safety with him and fair Alice, till King 
Richard return, and Little John shall give 
you safe conduct. You will have need to 
travel with caution, in disguise and without 
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attendants, for Prince John commands all 
this vicinity, and will doubtless lay the 
country for you and Marian. Now it is 
first expedient to dismiss your retainers. 
If there be any among them who like our 
life, they may stay with us in the green- 
wood; the rest may return to their 
homes.” 

Some of the baron’s men resolved to 
remain with Robin and Marian, and were 
furnished accordingly with suits of green, 
of which Robin always kept good store. 

Marian now declared that as there was 
danger in the way to Barnsdale, she would 
accompany Little John and the baron, as 
she should not be happy unless she herself 
saw her father placed in security. Robin 
was very unwilling to consent to this, and 
assured her that there was more danger for 
her than the baron: but Marian was 
absolute. 

“ If so, then,” said Robin, “ I shall be 
your guide instead of Little John, and I 
shall leave him and Scarlet joint-regents of 
Sherwood during my absence, and the voice 
of Friar Tuck shall be decisive between 
them if they differ in nice questions of state 
policy.” Marian objected to this, that there 
was more danger for Robin than either 
herself or the baron: but Robin was 
absolute in his turn. 
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“ Talk not of my voice,” said the friar ; 
“ for if Marian be a damsel errant, I will be 
her ghostly esquire.’ 

Robin insisted that this should not be, 
for number would only expose them to 
greater risk of detection. The friar, after 
some debate, reluctantly acquiesced. 

While they were discussing these matters, 
they heard the distant sound of horses’ 
feet. 

“Go,” said Robin to Little John, “and 
invite yonder horseman to dinner.” 

Little John bounded away, and soon 
came before a young man, who was riding 
in a melancholy manner, with the bridle 
hanging loose on the horse’s neck, and his 
eyes drooping towards the ground. 

“ Whither go you ?.”’ said Little John. 

“ Whithersoever my horse pleases,” said 
the young man. 

peminteinar shall he said Litte John, 
“ whither I please to lead him. I am com- 
missioned to invite you to dine with my 
master.” 

“ Who is your master ?”’ said the young 
man. 

‘* Robin Hood,” said Little John. 

‘“ The bold outlaw ?’”’ said the stranger. 
‘“ Neither he nor you should have made me 
turn an inch aside yesterday ; but to-day 
iare Ota 
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“ Then it is better for you,” said Little 
John, “ that you came to-day than yester- 
day, if you love dining in a whole skin: 
for my master is the pink of courtesy : but 
if his guests prove stubborn, he bastes 
them and his venison together, while the 
friar says mass before meat.” 

The young man made no answer, and 
scarcely seemed to hear what Little John 
was saying, who therefore took the horse’s 
bridle and led him to where Robin and his 
foresters were setting forth their dinner. 
Robin seated the young man next to 
Marian. Recovering a little from his stupor, 
he looked with much amazement at her, and 
the baron, and Robin, and the friar; 
listened to their conversation, and seemed 
much astonished to find himself in such 
holy and courtly company. Robin helped 
him largely to numble-pie and cygnet and 
pheasant, and the other dainties of his 
table ; and the friar pledged him in ale and 
wine, and exhorted him to make good cheer. 
But the young man drank little, ate less, 
spake nothing, and every now and then 
sighed heavily. 

When the repast was ended, “ Now,” 
said Robin, “ you are at liberty to pursue 
your journey : but first be pleased to pay 
for your dinner.”’ 

“ That would I gladly do, Robin,” said 
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the young man, ‘‘ but all I have about me 
are five shillings and a ring. To the five 
shillings you shall be welcome, but for the 
ring I will fight while there is a drop of blood 
in my veins.” 

“ Gallantly spoken,” said Robin Hood. 
“ A love-token, without doubt: but you 
must submit to our forest laws. Little 
John must search; and if he find no more 
than you say, not a penny will I touch; 
but if you have spoken false, the whole is 
forfeit to our fraternity.” 

‘“And with reason,’ said the friar; 
“for thereby is the truth maintained. 
The abbot of Doubleflask swore there was 
no money in his valise, and Little John 
forthwith emptied it of four hundred pounds. 
Thus was the abbot’s perjury but of one 
minute’s duration; for though his speech 
was false in the utterance, yet was it no 
sooner uttered than it became true, and we 
should have been participes criminis to 
have suffered the holy abbot to depart in 
falsehood : whereas he came to us a false 
priest, and we sent him away a true man. 
Marry, we turned his cloak to further ac- 
count, and thereby hangs a tale that may 
be either said or sung; for in truth I 
am minstrel here as well as chaplain ; 
I pray for good success to our just 
and necessary warfare, and sing thanks- 
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giving odes when our foresters bring in 
booty : 


Bold Robin has robed him in ghostly attire, 
And forth he is gone like a holy friar, 

Singing, hey down, ho down, down, derry down : 
And of two grey friars he soon was aware, 
Regaling themselves with dainty fare, 

All on the fallen leaves so brown. 


“ Good morrow, good brothers,” said bold Robin 
Hood, 
“ And what make you in the good greenwood, 
Singing hey down, ho down, down, derry down ! 
Now give me, I pray you, wine and food ; 
For none can I find in the good greenwood, 
All on the fallen leaves so brown.” 


“ Good brother,” they said, ‘‘ we would give you 
full fain, 
But we have no more than enough for twain, 
Singing, hey down, ho down, down, derry down.” 
“Then give me some money,” said bold Robin 
Hood, 
“ For none can I find in the good greenwood, 
All on the fallen leaves so brown.” 


‘“No money have we, good brother,” said they : 
“ Then,” said he, “ we three for money will pray : 
Singing, hey down, ho down, down, derry down: 
And whatever shall come at the end of our prayer, 
We three holy friars will piously share, 
All on the fallen leaves so brown.” 


“We will not pray with thee, good brother, God 
wot: 
For truly, good brother, thou pleasest us not, 
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Singing hey down, ho down, down, derry down: ” 
Then up they both started from Robin to run, 
But down on their knees Robin pulled them each 

one, 

All on the fallen leaves so brown. 


The grey friars prayed with a doleful face, 
But bold Robin prayed with a right merry grace, 
Singing, hey down, ho down, down, derry down: 
And when they had prayed, their portmanteau he 
took, 
And from it a hundred good angels he shook, 
All on the fallen leaves so brown. 


“The saints,” said bold Robin, ‘‘ have hearkened 
our prayer, 

And here’s a good angel apiece for your share : 

If more you would have, you must win ere you 
wear : 

Singing hey down, ho down, down, derry down : ” 
Then he blew his good horn with a musical cheer, 
And fifty green bowmen came trooping full near, 
And away the grey friars they bounded like deer, 

All on the fallen leaves so brown. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


What can a young lassie, what shall a young lassie, 
What can a young lassie do wi’ an auld man ?—-BuRNS. 


“ HERE is but five shillings and a ring,” 
said Little John, “ and the young man has 
spoken true.” 

“Then,” said Robin to the stranger, 
“if want of money be the cause of your 
melancholy, speak. Little John is my 
treasurer, and he shall disburse to you.” 

‘Tt is, and it is not, said the stranger ; 
“it is, because, had I not wanted money I 
had never lost my love; it is not, because, 
now that I have lost her, money would 
come too late to regain her.” 

“ In what way have you lost her ? ” said 
Robin: “let us clearly know that she is 
past regaining, before we give up our 
wishes to restore her to you.”’ 

“She is to be married this day,” said the 
stranger, “ and perhaps is married by this, 
to a rich old knight ; and yesterday I knew 
it not.” 
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“ What is your name ? ” said Robin. 

“ Allen,” said the stranger. 

“ And where is the marriage to take place, 
Allen ?”’ said Robin. 

“ At Edwinstow church,” said Allen, 
“ by the bishop of Nottingham.” 

“IT know that bishop,” said Robin ; 
“ he dined with me a month since, and paid 
three hundred pounds for his dinner. He 
has a good ear and loves music. The friar 
sang to him to some tune. Give me my 
harper’s cloak, and I will play a part at this 
wedding.” 

“ These are dangerous times, Robin,” 
said Marian, “for playing pranks out of 
the forest.” 

‘‘ Fear not,’ said Robin; ‘“ Edwinstow 
lies not Nottingham-ward, and I will take 
my precautions.” i 

Robin put on his harper’s cloak, while 
Little John painted his eyebrows and cheeks, 
tipped his nose with red, and tied him on a 
comely beard. Marian confessed, that had 
she not been present at the metamorphosis, 
she should not have known her own true 
Robin. Robin took his harp and went to 
the wedding. 

Robin found the bishop and his train in 
the church porch, impatiently expecting 
the arrival of the bride and bridegroom. 
The clerk was observing to the bishop that 
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the knight was somewhat gouty, and that 
the necessity of walking the last quarter of 
a mile from the road to the churchyard 
probably detained the lively bridegroom 
rather longer than had been calculated upon. 

‘Oh! by my fay,” said the music- 
loving bishop, “* here comes a harper in the 
nick of time, and now I care not how long 
they tarry. Ho! honest friend, are you 
come to play at the wedding ? ” 

“ Iam come to play anywhere,” answered 
Robin, ‘‘ where I can get a cup of sack; 
for which I will sing the praise of the donor 
in lofty verse, and emblazon him with any 
virtue which he may wish to have the 
credit of possessing, without the trouble of 
practising.” 

“ A most courtly harper,” said the bishop; 
“ I will fill thee with sack ; I will make thee 
a walking butt of sack, if thou wilt delight 
my ears with thy melodies.” 

That -will I,” Sad ERODI ““in what 
branch of my art shall I exert my faculty ? 
I am passing well in all, from the anthem to 
the glee, and from the dirge to the coranto.”’ 

“ It would be idle,” said the bishop, “‘ to 
give thee sack for playing me anthems, 
seeing that I myself do receive sack for 
hearing them sung. Therefore, as the 
occasion is festive, thou shalt play me a 
coranto.”’ 
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Robin struck up and played away merrily, 
the bishop all the while in great delight, 
noddling his head, and beating time with 
his foot, till the bride and bridegroom 
appeared. The bridegroom was richly ap- 
parelled, and came slowly and painfully 
forward, hobbling and leering, and pursing 
up his mouth into a smile of resolute 
defiance to the gout, and of tender com- 
placency towards his lady love, who, shining 
like gold at the old knight’s expense, 
followed slowly between her father and 
mother, her cheeks pale, her head drooping, 
her steps faltering, and her eyes reddened 
with tears. 

Robin stopped his minstrelsy, and said 
to the bishop, “ This seems to me an unfit 
matchi 

K What do you say, rascal said the 
old knight, hobbling up to him. 

‘‘T say,’’ said Robin, ‘ this seems to me 
an unfit match. What, in the devil’s name, 
can you want with a young wife, who have one 
foot in flannels and the other in the grave ? ” 
.‘* What is that to thee, sirrah varlet 2?” 
said the old knight; “stand away from 
the porch, or I will fracture thy sconce with 
Say canei 

“ I will not stand away from the porch,” 
said Robin, ‘‘ unless the bride bid me, and 
tell me that you are her own true love.” 
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‘‘ Speak,”’ said the bride’s father, in a 
severe tone, and with a look of significant 
menace. The girl looked alternately at her 
father and Robin. She attempted to speak, 
but her voice failed in the effort, and she 
burst into tears. 

“ Here is lawful cause and just impedi- 
ment,” said Robin, “and I forbid the 
banns.” 

“ Who are you, villain ? °” said the old 
knight, stamping his sound foot with rage. 

“I am the Roman law,” said Robin, 
“ which says that there shall not be more 
than ten years between a man and his 
wife ; and here are five times ten: and so 
says the law of nature.” 

“ Honest harper,” said the bishop, “ you 
are somewhat over-officious here, and less 
courtly than I deemed you. If you love 
sack, forbear; for this course will never 
bring you a drop. As to your Roman law, 
and your law of nature, what right have 
they to say any thing which the law of Holy 
Writ says not ? ” 

“ The law of Holy Writ does say it,” said 
Robinsiw: l fexpound it sottolsays handal 
will produce sixty commentators to establish 
my exposition.” 

And so saying, he produced a horn from 
beneath his cloak, and blew three blasts, 
and threescore bowmen in green came 
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leaping from the bushes and trees; and 
young Allen was the first among them to 
give Robin his sword, while Friar Tuck 
and Little John marched up to the altar. 
Robin stripped the bishop and clerk of their 
robes, and put them on the friar and Little 
John ; and Allen advanced to take the hand 
of the bride. Her cheeks grew red and her 
eyes grew bright, as she locked her hand in 
her lover’s, and tripped lightly with him 
into the church. 

“ This marriage will not stand,” said the 
bishop, “ for they have not been thrice 
asked in church.” 

“We will ask them seven times,” said 
Little John, ‘‘ lest three should not suffice.” 

“ And in the meantime,” said Robin, 
“ the knight and the bishop shall dance to 
my harping.” 

So Robin sat in the church porch and 
played away merrily, while his foresters 
formed a ring, in the centre of which the 
knight and bishop danced with exemplary 
alacrity ; and if they relaxed their exer- 
tions, Scarlet gently touched them up with 
the point of an arrow. 

The knight grimaced ruefully, and begged 
Robin to think of his gout. 

“ So I do,” said Robin; “‘ this is the true 
antipodagron: you shall dance the gout 
away, and be thankful to me while you 
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live. I told you,” he added to the bishop, 
“I would play at this wedding; but you 
did not tell me that you would dance at it. 
The next couple you marry, think of the 
Roman law.” 

The bishop was too much out of breath 
to reply ; and now the young couple issued 
from church, and the bride having made a 
farewell obeisance to her parents, they 
departed together with the foresters, the 
parents storming, the attendants laughing, 
the bishop puffing and blowing, and the 
knight rubbing his gouty foot, and uttering 
doleful. lamentations for the gold and jewels 
with which he had so unwittingly adorned 
and dowered the bride. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


As ye came from the holy land 
Of blessed Walsinghame, 
Oh met ye not with my true love, 
As by the way ye came ?—Old Ballad. 


In pursuance of the arrangement recorded 
in the twelfth chapter, the baron, Robin, 
and Marian disguised themselves as pil- 
grims returned from Palestine, and travelling 
from the sea-coast of Hampshire to their 
home in Northumberland. By dint of staff 
and cockle-shell, sandal and scrip, they 
proceeded in safety the greater part of the 
way (for Robin had many sly inns and 
resting-places between Barnsdale and Sher- 
wood), and were already on the borders of 
Yorkshire, when, one evening, they passed 
within view of a castle, where they saw a 
lady standing on a turret, and surveying 
the whole extent of the valley through 
which they were passing. A servant came 
running from the castle, and delivered to 
them a message from his lady, who was sick 
with expectation of news from her lord in 
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the Holy Land, and entreated them to come 
to her, that she might question them con- 
cerning him. This was an awkward oc- 
currence: but there was no pretence for 
refusal, and they followed the servant into 
the castle. The baron, who had been in 
Palestine in his youth, undertook to be 
spokesman on the occasion, and to relate 
his own adventures to the lady as having 
happened to the lord in question. This 
preparation enabled him to be so minute and 
circumstantial in his detail, and so coherent 
in his replies to her questions, that the lady 
fell implicitly into the delusfon, and was 
delighted to find that her lord was alive and 
in health, and in high favour with the king, 
and performing prodigies of valour in the 
name of his lady, whose miniature he 
always wore in his bosom. The baron 
guessed at this circumstance from the 
customs of that age, and happened to be in 
the right. 

“ This miniature,” added the baron, “ I 
have had the felicity to see, and should have 
known you by it among a million.” The 
baron was a little embarrassed by some 
questions of the lady concerning her lord’s 
personal appearance; but Robin came to 
his aid, observing a picture suspended 
opposite to him on the wall, which he made 
a bold conjecture to be that of the lord in 
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question ; and making a calculation of the 
influences of time and war, which he weighed 
with a comparison of the lady’s age, he gave 
a description of her lord sufficiently like 
the picture in its groundwork to be a true 
resemblance, and sufficiently differing from 
it in circumstances to be more an original 
than a copy. The lady was completely 
deceived, and entreated them to partake her 
hospitality for the night; but this they 
deemed it prudent to decline, and with many 
humble thanks for her kindness, and repre- 
sentations of the necessity of not delaying 
their homeward course, they proceeded on 
their way. 

As they passed over the drawbridge, they 
met Sir Ralph Montfaucon and his squire, 
who were wandering in quest of Marian, 
and were entering to claim that hospitality 
which the pilgrims had declined. Their 
countenances struck Sir Ralph with a kind 
of imperfect recognition, which would never 
have been matured, but that the eyes of 
Marian, as she passed him, encountered 
his, and the images of those stars of beauty 
continued involuntarily twinkling in his 
sensorium to the exclusion of all other ideas, 
till memory, love, and hope concurred with 
imagination to furnish a probable reason 
for their haunting him so pertinaciously. 
Those eyes, he thought, were certainly the 
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eyes of Matilda Fitzwater ; and if the eyes 
were hers, it was extremely probable, if not 
logically consecutive, that the rest of the 
body. they belonged to was hers also. 
Now, if it were really Matilda Fitzwater, 
who were her two companions? The 
baron? Aye, and the elder pilgrim was 
something like him. And the earl of Hunt- 
ingdon ? Very probably. The earl and 
the baron might be good friends again, 
now that they were both in disgrace together. 
While he was revolving these cogitations, 
he was introduced to the lady, and after 
claiming and receiving the promise of 
hospitality, he inquired what she knew of 
the pilgrims who had just departed ? The 
lady told him they were newly returned from 
Palestine, having been long in the Holy 
Land. The knight expressed some scepti- 
cism on this point. - The lady replied, that 
they had given her so minute a detail of 
her lord’s proceedings, and so accurate a 
description of his person, that she could 
not be deceived in them. This staggered 
the knight’s confidence in his own penetra- 
tion; and if it had not been a heresy in 
knighthood to suppose for a moment that 
there could be tn rerum natura such another 
pair of eyes as those of his mistress, he 
would have acquiesced implicitly in the 
lady’s judgment. But while the lady and 
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the knight were conversing, the warder blew 
his bugle-horn, and presently entered a 
confidential messenger from Palestine, who 
gave her to understand that her lord was 
well; but entered into a detail of his 
adventures most completely at variance 
with the baron’s narrative, to which not the 
correspondence of a single incident gave the 
remotest colouring of similarity. It now 
became manifest that the pilgrims were not 
true men; and Sir Ralph Montfaucon sate 
down to supper with his head full of cogita- 
tions, which we shall leave him to chew and 
digest with his pheasant and canary. 

Meanwhile our three pilgrims proceeded 
on their way. The evening set in black 
and lowering, when Robin turned aside 
from the main track, to seek an asylum for 
the night, along a narrow way that led 
between rocky and woody hills. A peasant 
observed the pilgrims as they entered that 
Naccowespass, seands, called. after. them} 
‘“ Whither go you, my masters ? there are 
rogues in that direction.” 

‘“Can you show us a direction,” said 
Robin, “in which there are none? If so, 
we will take it in preference.” The peasant 
grinned, and walked away whistling. 

The pass widened as they advanced, and 
the woods grew thicker and darker around 
them. Their path wound along the slope 
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of a woody declivity, which rose high above 
them in a thick rampart of foliage, and 
descended almost precipitously to the bed 
of a small river, which they heard dashing 
in its rocky channel, and saw its white foam 
gleaming at intervals in the last faint 
glimmerings of twilight. In a short time 
all was dark, and the rising voice of the wind 
foretold a coming storm. They turned a 
point of the valley, and saw a light below 
them in the depth of the hollow, shining 
through a cottage-casement and dancing in 
its reflection on the restless stream. Robin 
blew his horn, which was answered from 
below. The cottage door opened: a boy 
came forth with a torch, ascended the steep, 
showed tokens of great delight at meeting 
with Robin, and lighted them down a flight 
of steps rudely cut in the rock, and over a 
series of rugged stepping-stones, that crossed 
the channel of the river. They entered the 
cottage, which exhibited neatness, comfort, 
and plenty, being amply enriched with pots, 
pans, and pipkins, and adorned with flitches 
of bacon and sundry similar ornaments, 
that gave goodly promise in the firelight 
that gleamed upon the rafters. A woman, 
who seemed just old enough to be the boy’s 
mother, had thrown down her spinning- 
wheel in her joy at the sound of Robin’s 
horn, and was bustling with singular alacrity 
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to set forth her festal ware and prepare an 
abundant supper. Her features, though 
not beautiful, were agreeable and expressive, 
and were now lighted up with such manifest 
joy at the sight of Robin, that Marian could 
not help feeling a momentary touch of 
jealousy, and a half-formed suspicion that 
Robin had broken his forest law, and had 
occasionally gone out of bounds, as other 
great men have done upon occasion, in 
order to reconcile the breach of the spirit, 
with the preservation of the letter, of their 
own legislation. However, this suspicion, 
if it could be said to exist in a mind so 
generous as Marian’s, was very soon dis- 
sipated by the entrance of the woman’s 
husband, who testified as much joy as his 
wife had done at the sight of Robin; and 
in a short time the whole of the party were 
amicably seated round a smoking supper 
of river-fish and wild wood fowl, on which 
the baron fell with as much alacrity as if he 
had been a true pilgrim from Palestine. 
The husband produced some recondite 
flasks of wine, which were laid by in a binn 
consecrated to Robin, whose occasional 
visits to them:in his wanderings were the 
festal days of these warm-hearted cottagers, 
whose manners showed that they had not 
been born to this low estate. Their story 
had no mystery, and Marian easily collected 
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it from the tenour of their conversation. 
The young man had been, like Robin, the 
victim of an usurious abbot, and had been 
outlawed for debt, and his nut-brown maid 
had accompanied him to the depths of 
Sherwood, where they lived an unholy 
and illegitimate life, killing the king’s deer, 
and never hearing mass. In this state, 
Robin, then earl of Huntingdon, discovered 
them in one of his huntings, and gave them 
aid and protection. When Robin himself 
became an outlaw, the necessary qualifica- 
tion or gift of continency was too hard a law 
for our lovers to subscribe to ; and as they 
were thus disqualified for foresters, Robin 
had found them a retreat in this romantic 
and secluded spot. He had done similar 
service to other lovers similarly cir- 
cumstanced, and had disposed them in 
various wild scenes which he and his men 
had discovered in their flittings from place 
to place, supplying them with all necessaries 
and comforts from the reluctant disgorgings 
of fat abbots and usurers. The benefit was 
in some measure mutual ; for these cottages 
served him as resting-places in his re- 
movals, and enabled him to travel untraced 
and unmolested; and in the delight with 
which he was always received he found 
himself even more welcome than he would 
have been at an inn; and this is saying 
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very much for gratitude and affection 
together. The smiles which surrounded 
him were of his own creation, and he 
participated in the happiness he had be- 
stowed. 

The casements began to rattle in the wind, 
and the rain to beat upon the windows. 
The wind swelled to a hurricane, and the 
rain dashed like a flood against the glass. 
The boy retired to his little bed, the wife 
trimmed the lamp, the husband heaped logs 
upon the fire: Robin broached another 
flask; and Marian filled the baron’s cup, 
and sweetened Robin’s by touching its edge 
with her lips. 

‘‘ Well,” said the baron, “ give me a roof 
over my head, be it never so humble. 
Your greenwood canopy is pretty and 
pleasant in sunshine ; but if I were doomed 
to live under it, I should wish it were 
water-tight.” 

‘ But,” said Robin, ‘‘ we have tents and 
caves for foul weather, good store of wine 
and venison, and fuel in abundance.” 

‘Ay, but,’’ said the baron, “I like to 
pull off my boots of a night, which you 
foresters seldom do, and to ensconce myself 
thereafter in a comfortable bed. Your 
beech-root is over-hard for a couch, and your 
mossy stump is somewhat rough for a 
bolster.” 
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“ Had you not dry leaves,” said Robin, 
“with a bishop’s surplice over them ? 
What would you have softer? And had 
you not an abbot’s travelling cloak for a 
coverlet? What would you have warmer ?” 

“ Very true,” said the baron, “ but that 
was an indulgence to a guest, and I dreamed 
all night of the sheriff of Nottingham. I 
like to feel myself safe,” he added, stretching 
out his legs to the fire, and throwing himself 
back in his chair with the air of a man 
determined to be comfortable. ‘I like to 
feel myself safe,” said the baron. 

At that moment the woman caught her 
husband’s arm, and all the party following 
the direction of her eyes, looked simul- 
taneously to the window, where they had 
just time to catch a glimpse of an apparition 
of an armed head, with its plumage tossing 
in the storm, on which the light shone from 
within, and which disappeared immediately. 
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CHAPTER XV 


O knight, thou lack’st a cup of canary. When did I 
see thee so put down ?—Twelfth Night. 


SEVERAL knocks, as from the knuckles of 
an iron glove, were given to the door of the 
cottage, and a voice was heard entreating 
shelter from the storm for a traveller who 
had lost his way. Robin arose and went 
to the door. 

‘‘ What are you ?”’ said Robin. 

E A soldier,’ replied the voice: “an 
unfortunate adherent of Longchamp, flying 
the vengeance of Prince John.” 

‘* Are you alone ?”’ said Robin. 

“ Yes,” said the voice: ‘‘ it is a dreadful 
night. Hospitable cottagers, pray give me 
admittance. I would not have asked it but 
for the storm. I would have kept my 
watch in the woods.”’ 

‘That I believe,” said Robin. ‘ You 
did not reckon on the storm when you 
turned into this pass. Do you know there 
are rogues this way ? ” 
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“ I do,” said the voice. 

“ So do I,” said Robin. 

A pause ensued, during which Robin 
listening attentively caught a faint sound 
of whispering. 

“ You are not alone,” said Robin. ‘* Who 
are your companions ? ” 

“ None but the wind and the water,” 
said the voice, ‘‘ and I would I had them 
not.” 

“The wind and the water have many 
voices,” said Robin, “ but I never before 
heard them say, What shall we do ? ” 

Another pause ensued: after which, 

“Look ye, master cottager,’’ said the 
voice, in an altered tone, “if you do not 
let us in willingly, we will break down the 
doors 

“ Ho! ho!” roared the baron, “ you are 
become plural are you, rascals? How 
many are there of you, thieves ? What, 
I warrant, you thought to rob and murder 
a poor harmless cottager and his wife, and 
did not dream of a garrison ? You looked 
for no weapon of opposition but spit, 
poker, and basting ladle, wielded by un- 
skilful hands: but, rascals, here is short 
sword and long cudgel in hands well tried 
in war, wherewith you shall be drilled into 
cullenders and beaten into mummy.” 

No reply was made, but furious strokes 
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from without resounded upon the door: 
Robin, Marian, and the baron threw by 
their pilgrim’s attire, and stood in arms on 
the defensive. They were provided with 
swords, and the cottager gave them bucklers 
and helmets, for all Robin’s haunts were 
furnished with secret armouries. But they 
kept their swords sheathed, and the baron 
wielded a ponderous spear, which he pointed 
towards the door ready to run through the 
first that should enter, and Robin and 
Marian each held a bow with the arrow 
drawn to its head and pointed in the same 
direction. The cottager flourished a strong 
cudgel (a weapon in the use of which he 
prided himself on being particularly expert), 
and the wife seized the spit from the fire- 
place, and held it as she saw the baron hold 
his spear. The storm of wind and rain 
continued to beat on the roof and the 
casement, and the storm of blows to resound 
upon the door, which at length gave way 
with a violent crash, and a cluster of 
armed men appeared without, seemingly not 
less than twelve. Behind them rolled the 
stream now changed from a gentle and 
shallow river to a mighty and impetuous 
torrent, roaring in waves of yellow foam, 
partially reddened by the light that streamed 
through the open door, and turning up its 
convulsed surface in flashes of shifting 
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radiance from restless masses of half- 
visible shadow. The stepping-stones, by 
which the intruders must have crossed, 
were buried under the waters. On the 
opposite bank the light fell on the stems and 
boughs of the rock-rooted oak and ash 
tossing and swaying in the blast, and 
sweeping the flashing spray with their 
leaves. 

The instant the door broke, Robin and 
Marian loosed their arrows. Robin’s arrow 
struck one of the assailants in the juncture 
of the shoulder, and disabled his right arm : 
Marian’s struck a second in the juncture of 
the knee, and rendered him unserviceable 
for the night. The baron’s long spear 
struck on the mailed breastplate of a third, 
and being stretched to its full extent by the 
long-armed hero, drove him to the edge of 
the torrent, and plunged him into its eddies, 
along which he was whirled down the 
darkness of the descending stream, calling 
vainly on his comrades for aid, till his 
voice was lost in the mingled roar of the 
waters and the wind. A fourth springing 
through the door was laid prostrate by the 
cottager’s cudgel: but the wife being less 
dexterous than her company, though an 
Amazon in strength, missed her pass at a. 
fifth, and drove the point of the spit several 
inches into the right hand door-post as she 
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stood close to the left, and thus made a 
new barrier which the invaders could not 
pass without dipping under it and sub- 
mitting their necks to the sword: but one 
of the assailants seizing it with gigantic 
rage, shook it at once from the grasp of its 
holder and from its lodgment in the post, 
and at the same time made good the irrup- 
tion of the rest of his party into the cottage. 

Now raged an unequal combat, for the 
assailants fell two to one on Robin, Marian, 
the baron, and the cottager ; while the wife, 
being deprived of her spit, converted every 
thing that was at hand to a missile, and 
rained pots, pans, and pipkins on the armed 
heads of the enemy. The baron raged like 
a tiger, and the cottager laid about him like 
a thresher. One of the soldiers struck 
Robin’s sword from his hand and brought 
him on his knee, when the boy, who had been 
roused by the tumult and had been peeping 
through the inner door, leaped forward in 
his shirt, picked up the sword and replaced 
it in Robin’s hand, who instantly springing 
up, disarmed and wounded one of his an- 
tagonists, while the other was laid prostrate 
under the dint of a brass cauldron launched 
by the Amazonian dame. Robin now 
turned to the’ aid of Marian, who was 
parrying most dexterously the cuts and 
slashes of her two assailants, of whom 
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Robin delivered her from one, while a 
well-applied blow of her sword struck off 
the helmet of the other, who fell on his 
knees to beg a boon, and she recognised Sir 
Ralph Montfaucon. The men who were 
engaged with the baron and the peasant, 
seeing their leader subdued, immediately 
laid down their arms and cried for quarter. 
The wife brought some strong rope, and the 
baron tied their arms behind them. 

“ Now, Sir Ralph,” said Marian, “ once 
more you are at my mercy.” 

“That I always am, cruel beauty, 
the discomfited lover. 

‘“Qdso! courteous enightsg said the 
baron, “ is this the return you make for my 
beef and canary, when you kissed my 
daughter’s hand in token of contrition for 
your intermeddling at her wedding ? Heart, 
I am glad to see she has given you a bloody 
coxcomb. Slice him down, Mawd! slice 
him down, and fling him into the river.” 

“ Confess,” said Marian, “* what brought 
you here, and how did you trace our steps ? ” 

“ I will confess nothing,” said the knight. 

‘Then confess you, rascal,” said the 
baron, holding his sword to the throat of the 
captive squire. 

“ Take away the sword,” said the squire, 
“it is too near my mouth, and my voice 
will not come out for fear: take away the 
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sword, and I will confess all.” The baron 
dropped his sword, and the squire pro- 
ceeded; “Sir Ralph met you, as you 
quitted Lady Falkland’s castle, and by 
representing to her who you were, borrowed 
from her such a number of her retainers as 
he deemed must ensure your capture, seeing 
that your familiar the friar was not at your 
elbow. We set forth without delay, and 
traced you first by means of a peasant who 
saw you turn into this valley, and after- 
wards by the light from the casement of this 
solitary dwelling. Our design was to have 
laid an ambush for you in the morning, but 
the storm and your observation of my un- 
lucky face through the casement made us 
change our purpose; and what followed you 
can tell better than I can, being indeed 
masters of the subject.” 

mevounare (4 merry knave,“ ‘said:sthe 
baron, “ and here is a cup of wine for you.” 

p Gramercy,’ said the squire, “‘ and better 
late than never: but I lacked a cup of this 
before. Had I been pot-valiant, I had held 
you play.”’ 

‘‘ Sir knight,” said Marian, “ this is the 
third time you have sought the life of my 
lord and of me, for mine is interwoven with 
his. And do you think me so spiritless as 
to believe that I can be yours by com- 
pulsion ? Tempt me not again, for the 
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next time shall be the last, and the fish 
of the nearest river shall commute the flesh 
of a recreant knight into the fast-day dinner 
of an uncarnivorous friar. I spare you 
now, not in pity but in scorn. Yet shall 
you swear to a convention never more to 
pursue or molest my lord or me, and on 
this condition you shall live.” 

The knight had no alternative but to 
comply, and swore, on the honour of 
knighthood, to keep the convention in- 
violate. How well he kept his oath we 
shall have no opportunity of narrating : 
Di lui la nostra istoria piu non parla. 
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Carry me over the water, thou fine fellowe. 
Old Ballad. 


Tue pilgrims, without experiencing further 
molestation, arrived at the retreat of Sir 
Guy of Gamwell. They found the old 
knight a cup too low; partly from being 
cut off from the scenes of his old hospitality 
and the shouts of his Nottinghamshire 
vassals, who were wont to make the rafters 
of his ancient hall re-echo to their revelry ; 
but principally from being parted from his 
son, who had long been the better half of 
his flask and pasty. The arrival of our 
visitors cheered him up; and finding that 
the baron was to remain with him, he 
testified his delight and the cordiality of 
his welcome by pegging him in the ribs till 
he made him roar. 

Robin and Marian took an affectionate 
leave of the baron and the old knight; 
and before they quitted the vicinity of 
Barnsdale, deeming it prudent to return ina 
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different disguise, they laid aside their 
pilgrim’s attire, and assumed the habits 
and appurtenances of wandering minstrels. 

They travelled in this character safely 
and pleasantly, till one evening at a late 
hour they arrived by the side of a river, 
where Robin looking out for a mode of 
passage perceived a ferry-boat safely moored 
in a nook on the opposite bank ; near which 
a chimney sending up a wreath of smoke 
through the thick-set willows, was the only 
symptom of human habitation ; and Robin 
naturally conceiving the said chimney and 
wreath of smoke to be the outward signs 
of the inward ferryman, shouted “ Over!” 
with much strength and clearness ; but no 
voice replied, and no ferryman appeared. 
Robin raised his voice, and shouted with 


redoubled energy, “‘ Over, Over, O-o-o- 
over!” A faint echo alone responded 
“ Over!” and again died away into deep 


silence: but after a brief interval a voice 
from among the willows, in a strange kind 
of mingled intonation that was half a shout 
and half a song, answered : 


Over, over, over, jolly, jolly rover, 

Would you then come over? Over, over, over? 
Jolly, jolly rover, here’s one lives in clover : 
Who finds the clover? The jolly, jolly rover. 
He finds the clover, let him then come over, 
The jolly, jolly rover, over, over, over, 
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‘““T much doubt,” said Marian, ‘‘ if this 
ferryman do not mean by clover something 
more than the toll of his ferry-boat.” 

“ I doubt not,” answered Robin, “ he is a 
levier of toll and tithe, which I shall put him 
upon proof of his right to receive, by making 
trial of his might to enforce.” 

The ferryman emerged from the willows 
and stepped into his boat. ‘‘ As I live,” 
exclaimed Robin, “ the ferryman is a friar.” 

“ With a sword,” said Marian, “ stuck in 
his rope girdle.” 

The friar pushed his boat off manfully, 
and was presently half over the river. 

“ It is friar Tuck,” said Marian. 

“ He will scarcely know us,” said Robin ; 
“and if he do not, I will break a staff with 
him for sport.” 

The friar came singing across the water : 
the boat touched the land: Robin and 
Marian stepped on board : the friar pushed 


off again. 
“ Silken doublets, silken doublets,” said 
the friar: ‘‘ slenderly lined, I trow: your 


wandering minstrel is always poor toll: 
your sweet angels of voices pass current for 
a bed and a supper at the house of every 
lord that likes to hear the fame of his valour 
without the trouble of fighting for it. What 
need you of purse or pouch ? You may sing 
before thieves. Pedlars, pedlars : wander- 
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ing from door to door with the small ware of 
lies and cajolery: exploits for carpet- 
knights ; honesty for courtiers ; truth for 
monks, and chastity for nuns: a good 
saleable stock that costs the vender nothing, 
defies wear and tear, and when it has 
served a hundred customers is as plentiful 
and as marketable as ever. But, sirrahs, 
I'll none of your balderdash. You pass not 
hence without clink of brass, or I'll knock 
your musical noddles together till they ring 
like a pair of cymbals. That will be a new 
tune for your minstrelships.”’ 

This friendly speech of the friar ended as 
they stepped on the opposite bank. Robin 
had noticed as they passed that the summer 
stream was low. 

“ Why, thou brawling mongrel,” said 
Robin, “ that whether thou be thief, friar, 
or ferryman, or an ill-mixed compound of 
all three, passes conjecture, though I judge 
„thee to be simple thief, what barkest thou 
at thus ? Villain, there is clink of brass for 
thee. Dost thou see this coin ? Dost thou 
hear this music? Look and listen: for 
touch thou shalt not: my minstrelship 
defies thee. Thou shalt carry me on thy 
back over the water, and receive nothing 
but a cracked sconce for thy trouble.”’ 

ies bDarvain «aSaldstheminianees mtocathe 
water is low, the labour is light, and the 
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reward is alluring.” And he stooped down 
for Robin, who mounted his back, and the 
friar waded with him over the river. 

‘ Now, fine fellow,” said the friar, “ thou 
shalt carry-me back over the water, and 
thou shalt have a cracked sconce for thy 
trouble.” 

Robin took the friar on his back, and 
waded with him into the middle of the river, 
when by a dexterous jerk he suddenly 
flung him off and plunged him horizontally 
over head and ears in the water. Robin 
waded to shore, and the friar, half swimming 
and half scrambling, followed. 

“ Fine fellow, fine fellow,” said the friar, 
“ now will I pay thee thy cracked sconce.” 

“Not so,” said Robin, “I have not 
earned it: but thou hast earned it, and 
shalt have it.” 

It was not, even in those good old times, 
a sight of every day to see a troubadour 
and a friar playing at single-stick by the 
side of a river, each aiming with fell intent 
at the other’s coxcomb. The parties were 
both so skilled in attack and defence, that 
their mutual efforts for a long time ex- 
pended themselves in quick and loud rap- 
pings on each other’s oaken staves. At 
length Robin by a dexterous feint contrived 
to score one on the friar’s crown: but in 
the careless moment of triumph a splendid 
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sweep of the friar’s staff struck Robin’s out 
of his hand into the middle of the river, and 
repaid his crack on the head with a degree 
of vigour that might have passed the bounds 
of a jest if Marian had not retarded its 
descent by catching the friar’s arm. 

“ How now, recreant friar,” said Marian ; 
“ what have you to say why you should not 
suffer instant execution, being detected in 
open rebellion against your liege lord? 
Therefore kneel down, traitor, and submit 
your neck to the sword of the offended 
law.” 

‘“Beneftiofrclergyn saidithesiriari diel 
plead my clergy. And is it you indeed, ye 
Scapegraces ? Ye are well disguised: I 
knew ye not, by my flask. Robin, jolly 
Robin, he buys a jest dearly that pays for 
it with a bloody coxcomb. But here is 
balm for all bruises, outward and inward. 
(The friar produced a flask of canary.) 
Wash thy wound twice and thy throat 
thrice with this solar concoction, and thou 
shalt marvel where was thy hurt. But 
what moved ye to this frolic? Knew ye 
not that ye could not appear in a mask more 
fashioned to move my bile than in that of 
these gilders and lackerers of the smooth 
surface of worthlessness, that bring the 
gold of true valour into disrepute, by stamp- 
ing the baser metal with the fairer im- 
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pression ? I marvelled to find any such 
given to fighting (for they have an old 
instinct of self-preservation) : but I rejoiced 
thereat, that I might discuss to them poetical 
justice : and therefore have I cracked thy 
sconce : for which, let this be thy medicine.” 

< But wherefore, said Marian, do we 
find you here, when we left you joint lord 
warden of Sherwood ? ” 

‘“T do but retire to my devotions,” 
replied the friar. = This is my hermitage, 
in which I first took refuge when I escaped 
from my beloved brethren of Rubygill ; 
and to which I still retreat at times from the 
vanities of the world, which else might cling 
to me too closely, since I have been promoted 
to be peer-spiritual of your forest-court. 
For, indeed, I do find in myself certain 
indications and admonitions that my day 
has past its noon; and none more cogent 
than this: that daily of bad wine I grow 
more intolerant, and of good wine have a 
keener and more fastidious relish. There 
is no surer symptom of receding years. 
The ferryman is my faithful varlet. I send 
him on some pious errand, that I may 
meditate in ghostly privacy, when my 
presence in the forest can best be spared : 
and when can it be better spared than now, 
seeing that the neighbourhood of Prince 
John, and his incessant perquisitions for 
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Marian, have made the forest too hot to hold 
more of us than are needful to keep up a 
quorum, and preserve unbroken the con- 
tinuity of our forest-dominion ? For, in 
truth, without your greenwood majesties, 
we have hardly the wit to live in a body, 
and at the same time to keep our necks 
out of jeopardy, while that arch-rebel and 
traitor John infests the precincts of our 
territory.” 

The friar now conducted them to his 
peaceful cell, where he spread his frugal 
board with fish, venison, wild-fowl, fruit, 
and canary. Under the compound opera- 
tion of this materia medica Robin’s wounds 
healed apace, and the friar, who hated 
minstrelsy, began as usual chirping in his 
cups. Robin and Marian chimed in with 
his tuneful humour till the midnight moon 
peeped in upon their revelry. 

It was now the very witching time of 
night, when they heard a voice shouting, 
“ Over!” They paused to listen, and the 
voice repeated “ Over!” in accents clear 
and loud, but which at the same time either 
were in themselves, or seemed to be, from 
the place and the hour, singularly plaintive 
and dreary. The friar fidgetted about in 
his seat: fell into a deep musing: shook 
himself, and looked about him: first at 
Marian, then at Robin, then at Marian again; 
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filled and tossed off a cup of canary, and 
relapsed into his reverie. 

“Will you not bring your passenger 
over ? ” said Robin. The friar shook his 
head and looked mysterious. 

‘“That passenger,” said the friar, “‘ will 
never come over. Every full moon, at 
midnight, that voice calls, ‘Over!’ I and 
my varlet have more than once obeyed the 
summons, and we have sometimes had a 
glimpse of a white figure under the opposite 
trees : but when the boat has touched the 
bank, nothing has been to be seen ; and the 
voice has been heard no more till the mid- 
night of the next full moon.” 

“Tt is very strange,” said Robin. 

“ Wondrous strange,’ said the friar, 
looking solemn. 

The voice again called ‘‘ Over ! ” in a long 
plaintive musical cry. 

‘‘T must go to it,’’ said the friar, “orit 
will give us no peace. I would all my 
customers were of this world. I begin to 
think that I am Charon, and that this river 
ssy 

“ Í will go with you, friar,” said Robin. 

“ By my flask,” said the friar, “ but you 
shall not.” 

“Then I will,’’ said Marian. 

“ Still less,” said the friar, hurrying out 
of the cell. Robin and Marian followed : 
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but the friar outstepped them, and pushed 
off his boat. 

A white figure was visible under the shade 
of the opposite trees. The boat approached 
the shore, and the figure glided away. The 
friar returned. 

They re-entered the cottage, and sat some 
time conversing on the phenomenon they 
had seen. The friar sipped his wine, and 
after a time, said: 

“ There is a tradition of a damsel who 
was drowned here some years ago. The 
tradition is a 

But the friar could not narrate a plain 
tale: he therefore cleared his throat, and 
sang with due solemnity, in a ghostly voice : 


A damsel came in midnight rain, 
And called across the ferry : 

The weary wight she called in vain, 
Whose senses sleep did bury. 

At evening, from her father’s door 
She turned to meet her lover : 

At midnight, on the lonely shore, 
She shouted ‘‘ Over, over ! ”’ 


She had not met him by the tree 
Of their accustomed meeting, 

And sad and sick at heart was she, 
Her heart all wildly beating, 

In chill suspense the hours went by, 
The wild storm burst above her: 

She turned her to the river nigh, 
And shouted, “ Over, over ! ” 
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A dim, discoloured, doubtful light 
The moon’s dark veil permitted, 

And thick before her troubled sight 
Fantastic shadows flitted. 

Her lover’s form appeared to glide, 
And beckon o’er the water : 

Alas! his blood that morn had dyed 
Her brother’s sword with slaughter. 


Upon a little rock she stood, 
To make her invocation : 

She marked not that the rain-swoll’n flood 
Was islanding her station. 

The tempest mocked her feeble cry : 
No saint his aid would give her: 

The flood swelled high and yet more high, 
And swept her down the river. 


Yet oft beneath the pale moonlight, 
When hollow winds are blowing, 

The shadow of that maiden bright 
Glides by the dark stream’s flowing. 
And when the storms of midnight rave, 
While clouds the broad moon cover, 
The wild gusts waft across the wave 

The cry of, < Over, over !”’ 


While the friar was singing, Marian was 


meditating : and when he had ended she 
said, ‘‘ Honest friar, you have misplaced 
your tradition, which belongs to the estuary 
of a nobler river, where the damsel was 
y by the rising of the tide, for 
different 
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stream I think I myself possess, and I will 
narrate it in your own way : 


It was a friar of orders free, 

A friar of Rubygill : 

At the greenwood-tree a vow made he, 

But he kept it very ill: 

A vow made he of chastity, 

But he kept it very ill. 

He kept it, perchance, in the conscious shade 

Of the bounds of the forest wherein it was made : 
But he roamed where he listed, as free as the wind, 
And he left his good vow in the forest behind: 

For its woods out of sight were his vow out of mind, 
With the friar of Rubygill. 


In lonely hut himself he shut, 

The friar of Rubygill ; 

Where the ghostly elf absolved himself, 

To follow his own good will: 

And he had no lack of canary sack, 

To keep his conscience still. 

And a damsel well knew, when at lonely midnight 

It gleamed on the waters, his signal-lamp-light : 

“Over! over!” she warbled with nightingale 
throat, 

And the friar sprung forth at the magical note, 

And she crossed the dark stream in his trim ferry- 
boat, 

With the friar of Rubygill. 


“ Look you now,” said Robin, ‘if the 
friar does not blush. Many strange sights 
have I seen in my day, but never till this 
moment did I see a blushing friar.” 
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“ I think,” said the friar, * you never saw 
one that blushed not, or you saw good 
canary thrown away. But you are welcome 
to laugh if it so please you. None shall 
laugh in my company, though it be at my 
expense, but I will have my share of the 
merriment. The world is a stage, and life 
is a farce, and he that laughs most has most 
profit of the performance. The worst thing 
is good enough to be laughed at, though it 
be good for nothing else; and the best 
thing, though it be good for something else, 
is good for nothing better.” 

And he struck up a song in praise of 
laughing and quaffing, without further ad- 
verting to Marian’s insinuated accusation ; 
being, perhaps, of opinion, that it was a 
subject on which the least said would be 
the soonest mended. 

So passed the night. In the morning a 
forester came to the friar, with intelligence 
that Prince John had been compelled, by 
the urgency of his affairs in other quarters, 
to disembarrass Nottingham Castle of his 
royal presence. Our wanderers returned 
joyfully to their forest-dominion, being thus 
relieved from the vicinity of any more 
formidable belligerent than their old bruised 
and beaten enemy the sheriff of Nottingham. 
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Oh ! this life 
Is nobler than attending for a check, 
Richer than doing nothing for a bribe, 
Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk—Cymbeline. 


So Robin and Marian dwelt and reigned in 
the forest, ranging the glades and the 
greenwoods from the matins of the lark to 
the vespers of the nightingale, and ad- 
ministering natural justice according to 
Robin’s ideas of rectifying the inequalities 
of human condition: raising genial dews 
from the bags of the rich and idle, and 
returning them in fertilising showers on the 
poor and industrious : an operation which 
more enlightened statesmen have happily 
reversed, to the unspeakable benefit of the 
community at large. The light footsteps 
of Marian were impressed on the morning 
dew beside the firmer step of her lover, and 
they shook its large drops about them as 
they cleared themselves a passage through 
the thick tall fern, without any fear of 
catching cold, which was not much in 
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fashion in the twelfth century. Robin was 
as hospitable as Cathmor; for seven men 
stood on seven paths to call the stranger to 
his feast. It is true, he superadded the 
small improvement of making the stranger 
pay for it: than which what could be more 
generous ? For Cathmor was himself the 
prime giver of his feast, whereas Robin 
was only the agent to a series of strangers, 
who provided in turn for the entertainment 
of their successors ; which is carrying the 
disinterestedness of hospitality to its acme. 
Marian often killed the deer, 

Which Scarlet dressed, and Friar Tuck blessed, 
While Little John wandered in search of a guest. 
Robin was very devout, though there was 
great unity in his religion: it was ex- 
clusively given to our Lady the Virgin, and 
he never set forth in a morning till he had 
said three prayers, and had heard the sweet 
voice of his Marian singing a hymn to their 
mutual patroness. Each of his men had, 
as usual, a patron saint according to his 
name or taste. The friar chose a saint for 
himself, and fixed on Saint Botolph, whom 
he euphonised into Saint Bottle, and main- 
tained that he was that very Panomphic 
Pantagruelian saint, well known in ancient 
France as a female divinity, by the name of 
La Dive Bouteille, whose oracular mono- 
syllable “ Trincq,” is celebrated and under- 
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stood by all nations, and is expounded by 
the learned doctor Alcofribas,* who has 
treated at large on the subject, to signify 
“ drink.” Saint Bottle, then, was the saint 
of Friar Tuck, who did not yield even to 
Robin and Marian in the assiduity of his 
devotions to his chosen patron. Such was 
their summer life, and in their winter caves 
they had sufficient furniture, ample pro- 
vender, store of old wine, and assuredly 
no lack of fuel, with joyous music and 
pleasant discourse to charm away the 
season of darkness and storms. 

Many moons had waxed and waned, when 
on the afternoon of a lovely summer day a 
lusty broad-boned knight was riding through 
the forest of Sherwood. The sun shone 
brilliantly on the full green foliage, and 
afforded the knight a fine opportunity of 
observing picturesque effects, of which it 
is to be feared he did not avail himself. 
But he had not proceeded far, before he had 
an opportunity of observing something 
much more interesting, namely, a fine 
young outlaw leaning, in the true Sherwood 
fashion, with his back against a tree. 

* Alcofribas Nasier: an anagram of François Rabelais, 
and his assumed appellation. 

The reader who desires to know more about this 
oracular divinity, may consult the said doctor Alcofribas 


Nasier, who will usher him into the adytum through the 
medium of the high priestess Bacbuc. 
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The knight was preparing to ask the stranger 
a quéstion, the answer to which, if correctly 
given, would have relieved him from a 
doubt that pressed heavily on his mind, as 
to whether he was in the right road or the 
wrong, when the youth prevented the in- 
quiry by saying: ‘‘In God’s name, sir 
knight, you are laté to your meals. My 
master has tarried dinner for you these 
three hours.” 

‘‘ T doubt,” said the knight, ‘‘ Iam not he 
you wot of. Iam no where bidden to day, 
and I know none in this vicinage.”’ 

MaWertearcul) said? theosyouth;,- - your 
memory would be treacherous : therefore 
am I stationed here to refresh it.” 

“ Who is your master ? ” said the knight ; 
“ and where does he abide ? ” 

“ My master,” said the youth, “ is called 
Robin Hood, and he abides hard by.” 

“ And what knows he of me ? ” said the 
knight. 

“ He knows you,” answered the youth, 
“as he does every way-faring knight and 
friar, by instinct.” 

‘‘ Gramercy,” said the knight; “then I 
understand his bidding: but how if I say 
I will not come ?”’ 

“I am enjoined to bring you,” said the 
youth. ‘If persuasion avail not, I must 
use other argument.” 
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‘“Say’st thou so?” said the knight ; 
“I doubt if thy stripling rhetoric would 
convince me.” 

‘“‘ That,” said the young forester, “ we 
will see.” 

“We are not equally matched, boy,” 
said the knight. *“ I should get less honour 
by thy conquest, than grief by thy injury.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the youth, “ my strength 
is more than my seeming, and my cunning 
more than my strength. Therefore let it 
please your knighthood to dismount.” 

“ It shall please my knighthood to chastise 
thy presumption,” said the knight, spring- 
ing from his saddle. 

Hereupon, which in those days was 
usually the result of a meeting between any 
two persons anywhere, they proceeded to 
fight. 

The knight had in an uncommon degree 
both strength and skill: the forester had 
less strength, but not less skill than the 
knight, and showed such a mastery of his 
weapon as reduced the latter to great 
admiration. 

They had not fought many minutes by 
the forest clock, the sun; and had as yet 
done each other no worse injury than that 
the knight had wounded the forester’s 
jerkin, and the forester had disabled the 
knight’s plume ; when they were interrupted 
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by a voice from a thicket, exclaiming, 
“ Well fought, girl: well fought. Mass, 
that had nigh been a shrewd hit. Thou 
owest him for that, lass. Marry, stand by, 
Pll pay him for thee.” 

The knight turning to the voice, beheld 
a tall friar issuing from the thicket, brandish- 
ing a ponderous cudgel. 

‘Who art thou ?”’ said the knight. 

“ I am the church militant of Sherwood,” 
answered the friar. “‘ Why art thou in 
arms against our lady queen ? ” 

‘“ What meanest thou ?”’ said the knight. 

eel rulyoetois..- said the siriar,.<(1s-our 
liege lady of the forest, against whom I do 
apprehend thee in overt act of treason. 
What sayest thou for thyself ? ” 

‘“T say,’ answered the knight, “ that if 
this be indeed a lady, man never yet held 
me so long.” 

“ Spoken,” said the friar, “ ike one who 
hath done execution. Hast thou thy stom- 
ach full of steel? Wilt thou diversify thy 
repast with a taste of my oak-graff? Or 
wilt thou incline thine heart to our venison, 
which truly is cooling ? Wilt thou fight ? 
or wilt thou dine ? or wilt thou fight and 
dine ? or wilt thou dine and fight? I am 
for thee, choose as thou mayest.” 

i lewillmaine,. said? the; knight: .~ for 
with lady I never fought before, and with 
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friar I never fought yet, and with neither 
will I ever fight knowingly: and if this be 
the queen of the forest, I will not, being in 
her own dominions, be backward to do her 
homage.” 

So saying, he kissed the hand of Marian, 
who was pleased most graciously to express 
her approbation. 

“Gramercy, sir knight,’ said the friar, 
‘“T laud thee for thy courtesy, which I 
deem to be no less than thy valour. Now 
do thou follow me, while I follow my nose, 
which scents the pleasant odour of roast 
from the depth of the forest recesses. I 
wilt lead thy horse, and do thou lead my 
lady.” 

The knight took Marian’s hand, and 
followed the friar, who walked before them, 
singing : 

When the wind blows, when the wind blows 
From where under buck the dry log glows, 
What guide can you follow, 
O’er brake and o’er hollow, 
So true as a ghostly, ghostly nose? 
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Robin and Richard were two pretty men. 
Mother Goose’s Melody. 


Tury proceeded, following their infallible 
guide, first along a light elastic greensward 
under the shade of lofty and wide-spreading 
trees that skirted a sunny opening of the 
forest, then along labyrinthine paths, Which 
the deer, the outlaw, or the woodman had 
made, through the close shoots of the young 
coppices, through the thick undergrowth of 
the ancient woods, through beds of gigantic 
fern that filled the narrow glades and waved 
their green feathery heads above the plume 
of the knight. Along these sylvan alleys 
they walked in single file; the friar singing 
and pioneering in the van, the horse plun- 
ging and floundering behind the friar, the 
lady following ‘‘ in maiden meditation fancy- 
free,” and the knight bringing up the rear, 
much marvelling at the strange company 
into which his stars had thrown him. 
Their path had expanded sufficiently to allow 
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the knight to take Marian’s hand again, 
when they arrived in the august presence of 
Robin Hood and his court. 

Robin’s table was spread under a high 
overarching canopy of living boughs, on 
the edge of a natural lawn of verdure starred 
with flowers, through which a swift trans- 
parent rivulet ran sparkling inthe sun. The 
board was covered with abundance of choice 
food and excellent liquor, not without the 
comeliness of snow-white linen and the 
splendour of costly plate, which the sheriff 
of Nottingham had unwillingly contributed 
to supply, at the same time with an excellent 
cook, whom Little John’s art had spirited 
away to the forest with the contents of his 
master’s silver scullery. 

An hundred foresters were here assembled 
over-ready for their dinner, some seated at 
the table and some lying in groups under 
the trees. 

Robin bade courteous welcome to the 
knight, who took his seat between Robin 
and Marian at the festal board; at which 
was already placed one strange guest in the 
person of a portly monk, sitting between 
Little John ands Scarlet with his rotund 
physiognomy elongated into an unnatural 
oval by the conjoint influence of sorrow and 
fear: sorrow for the departed contents of 
his travelling treasury, a good-looking valise 
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which was hanging empty on a bough; 
and fear for his personal safety, of which 
all the flasks and pasties before him could 
not give him assurance. The appearance 
of the knight, however, cheered him up 
with a semblance of protection, and gave 
him just sufficient courage to demolish a 
cygnet and a numble-pie, which he diluted 
with the contents of two flasks of canary 
sack. 

But wine, which sometimes creates and , 
often increases joy, doth also, upon occasion, 
heighten sorrow: and so it fared now with 
our portly monk, who had no sooner 
explained away his portion of provender, 
than he began to weep and bewail himself 
bitterly. 

“ Why dost thou weep, man?’ said 
Robin Hood. “ Thou hast done thine em- 
bassy justly, and shalt have thy Lady’s. 
grace. 

“ Alack ! alack!”’ said the monk: “ no 
embassy had I, luckless sinner, as well thou 
wottest, but to take to my abbey in safety 
the treasure whereof thou hast despoiled 
mes: 

“ Propound me his case,” said Friar 
Tuck, “ and I will give him ghostly counsel.” 

“« You well remember,” said Robin Hood, 
“ the sorrowful knight who dined with us 
here twelve months and a day gone by.” 
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“‘~Wellwdosl,” said Hriara Ducks H His 
lands were in jeopardy with a certain abbot, 
who would allow him no longer day for their 
redemption. Whereupon you lent to him 
the four hundred pounds which he needed, 
and which he was to repay this day, though 
he had no better security to give than our 
Lady the Virgin.” 

“I never desired better,” said Robin, 
“for she never yet failed to send me my 
pay ; and here is one of her own flock, this 
faithful and well-favoured monk of St. 
Mary’s, hath brought it me duly, principal 
and interest to a penny, as Little John can 
testify, who told it forth. To be sure, he 
denied having it, but that was to prove our 
faith. We sought and found it.” 

“ I know nothing of your knight,” said 
the monk: “ and the money was our own, 
as the Virgin shall bless me.” 

“ She shall bless thee,” said Friar Tuck, 
“ for a faithful messenger.” 

The monk resumed his wailing. Little 
John brought him his horse. Robin gave 
him leave to depart. He sprang with 
singular nimbleness into the saddle, and 
vanished without saying, God give you 
good day. 

The stranger knight laughed heartily as 
the monk rode off. 

“ They say, sir knight,” said Friar Tuck, 
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“ they should laugh who win: but thou 
laughest who art likely to lose.” 

‘“T have won,” said the knight, a good 
dinner, some mirth, and some knowledge: 
and I cannot lose by paying for them.” 

‘= Bravely said,” answered Robin. “ Still 
it becomes thee to pay: for it is not meet 
that a poor forester should treat a rich 
knight. How much money hast thou with 
thee” 

‘Troth, I know not,” said the knight. 
“ Sometimes much, sometimes little, some- 
times none. But search, and what thou 
findest, keep : and for the sake of thy kind 
heart and open hand, be it what it may, I 
shall wish it were more.”’ 

“ Then, since thou sayest so,” said Robin, 
“not a penny will I touch. Many a false 
churl comes hither, and disburses against 
his will: and till there is lack of these, I 
prey not on true men.”’ 

“ Thou art thyself a true man, right well 
I judge, Robin,” said the stranger knight, 
“and seemest more like one bred in court 
than to thy present outlaw life.” 

“Our life.’ said the friar, “is a craft, 
an art, and a mystery. How much of it, 
think you, could be learned at court ? ” 

“ Indeed, I cannot say,” said the stranger 
knight: ‘‘ but I should apprehend very 
HENGI 
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‘* And so should Il, said the friar: ‘' for 
we should find very little of our bold open 
practice, but should hear abundance of 
praise of our principles. To live in seeming 
fellowship and secret rivalry; to have a 
hand for all, and a heart for none; to be 
everybody’s acquaintance, and nobody’s 
friend ; to meditate the ruin of all on whom 
we smile, and to dread the secret stratagems 
of all who smile on us; to pilfer honours 
and despoil fortunes, not by fighting in 
daylight, but by sapping in darkness: 
these are arts which the court can teach, 
but which we, by ’r Lady, have not learned. 
But let your court-minstrel tune up his 
throat to the praise of your court-hero, then 
come our principles into play: then is our 
practice extolled : not by the same name, for 
their Richard is a hero, and our Robin is a 
thief : marry, your hero guts an exchequer, 
while your thief disembowels a portmanteau; 
your hero sacks a city, while your thief 
sacks a cellar: your hero marauds on a 
larger scale, and that is all the difference, 
for the principle and the virtue are one: 
but two of a trade cannot agree: therefore 
your hero makes laws to get rid of your 
thief, and gives him an ill name that he 
may hang him: for might is right, and the 
strong make laws for the weak, and they 
that make laws to serve their own turn do 
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also make morals to give colour to their 
laws.” 

“ Your comparison, friar,” said the stran- 
ger, “ fails in this: that your thief fights 
for profit, and your hero for honour. I 
have fought under the banners of Richard, 
and if, as you phrase it, he guts exchequers, 
and sacks cities, it is not to win treasure 
for himself, but to furnish forth the means 
of his greater and more glorious aim.”’ 

“ Misconceive me not, sir knight,” said 
the friar. “ We all love and honour King 
Richard, and here is a deep draught to his 
health: but I would show you, that we 
foresters are miscalled by opprobrious 
names, and that our virtues, though they 
follow at humble distance, are yet truly 
akin to those of Cceur-de-Lion. I say not 
that Richard is a thief, but I say that Robin 
is a hero: and for honour, did ever yet 
man, miscalled thief, win greater honour 
than Robin ? Do not all men grace him 
with some honourable epithet ? The most 
gentle thief, the most courteous thief, the 
most bountiful thief, yea, and the most 
honest thief ? Richard is courteous, bounti- 
ful, honest, and valiant: but so also is 
Robin: it is the false word that makes the 
unjust distinction. They are twin-spirits, 
and should be friends, but that fortune hath 
differently cast their lot: but their names 
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shall descend together to the latest days, 
as the flower of their age and of England: 
for in the pure principles of freebootery 
have they excelled all men; and to the 
principles of freebootery, diversely de- 
veloped, belong all the qualities to which 
song and story concede renown.” 

“ And you may add, friar,” said Marian, 
“ that Robin, no less than Richard, is king 
in his own dominion; and that if his sub- 
jects be fewer, yet are they more uniformly 
loyal.” 

‘“T would, fair lady,” said the stranger, 
“that thy latter observation were not so 
true. But I nothing doubt, Robin, that if 
Richard could hear your friar, and see you 
and your lady, as I now do, there is not a 
man in England whom he would take by 
the hand more cordially than yourself.” 

‘Gramercy, sir knight,’ said Robin 
But his speech was cut short by Little John 
eallingyes(\ Hankel) 

All listened. A distant trampling of 
horses was heard. The sounds approached 
rapidly, and at length a group of horsemen 
glittering in holyday dresses was visible 
among the trees. 

* God's; my life!” said Robin, “ what 
means this ? To arms, my merrymen all.” 

‘“No arms, Robin,” said the foremost 
horseman, riding up and springing from his 
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saddle: “ have you forgotten Sir William 
or che Lee 

““No, by my fay,” said Robin ; 
right welcome again to Sherwood.” 

Little John bustled to re-array the dis- 
organised economy of the table, and replace 
the dilapidations of the provender. 

“ I come late, Robin,” said Sir William, 
“put I came by a wrestling, where I found 
a good yeoman wrongfully beset by a crowd 
of sturdy varlets, and I staid to do him 
right.” 

“I thank thee for that, in God’s name,” 
said Robin, ‘‘as if thy good service had 
been to myself.” 

“ And here,” said the knight, “is thy 
four hundred pound; and my men have 
brought thee an hundred bows and as many 
well-furnished quivers; which I beseech 
thee to receive and to use as a poor token of 
my grateful kindness to thee: for me and 
my wife and children didst thou redeem 
from beggary.” 

‘“Thy bows and arrows,” said Robin, 
“ will I joyfully receive : but of thy money, 
not a penny. Itis paid already. My Lady, 
who was thy security, hath sent it me for 
thee. ¥ 

Sir William pressed, but Robin was 
inflexible. 

“ It is paid,” said Robin, “as this good 
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knight can testify, who saw my Lady’s 
messenger depart but now.” 

Sir William looked round to the stranger 
knight, and instantly fell on his knee, saying, 
“ God save King Richard.” 

The foresters, friar and all, dropped on 
their knees together, and repeated in chorus : 
“ God save King Richard.” 

“ Rise, rise,” said Richard, smiling: 
“ Robin is king here, as his lady hath 
shown. I have heard much of thee, Robin, 
both of thy present and thy former state. 
And this, thy fair forest-queen, is, if tales 
say true, the lady Matilda Fitzwater.” 

Marian signed acknowledgment. 

> Your, father, said the?iking;ar. has 
approved his fidelity to me, by the loss of 
his lands, which the newness of my return, 
and many public cares, have not yet given 
me time to restore: but this justice shall 
be done to him, and to thee also, Robin, if 
thou wilt leave thy forest-life and resume 
thy earldom, and be a peer of Cceur-de-Lion : 
for braver heart and juster hand I never yet 
found.” 

Robin looked round on his men. 

“Your followers,” said the king, “ shall 
have free pardon, and such of them as thou 
wilt part with shall have maintenance from 
me ; and if ever I confess to priest, it shall 
be to thy friar.” 
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“ Gramercy to. your majesty,” said the 
friar; “and my inflictions shall be flasks 
of canary; and if the number be (as in 
grave cases I may, peradventure, make it) 
too great for one frail mortality, I will 
relieve you by vicarious penance, and pour 
down my own throat the redundancy of the 
burden.” 

Robin and his followers embraced the 
king’s proposal. A joyful meeting soon 
followed with the baron and Sir Guy of 
Gamwell: and Richard himself honoured 
with his own presence a formal solemniza- 
tion of the nuptials of our lovers, whom he 
constantly distinguished with his peculiar 
regard. 

The friar could not say, Farewell to the 
forest, without something of a heavy heart : 
and he sang as he turned his back upon its 
bounds, occasionally reverting his head : 


Ye woods, that oft at sultry noon 
Have o’er me spread your massy shade : 
Ye gushing streams, whose murmured tune 
Has in my ear sweet music made, 
While, where the dancing pebbles show 
Deep in the restless fountain-pool 
The gelid water’s upward flow, 
My second flask was laid to cool: 


Ye pleasant sights of leaf and flower : 

Ye pleasant sounds of bird and bee: 
Ye sports of deer in sylvan bower : 

Ye feasts beneath the greenwood tree : 
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Ye baskings in the vernal sun: 
Ye slumbers in the summer dell : 
Ye trophies that this arm has won: 
And must ye hear your friar’s farewell ? 


But the friar’s farewell was not destined 
to be eternal. He was domiciled as the 
family confessor of the earl and countess of 
Huntingdon, who led a discreet and courtly 
life, and kept up old hospitality in all its 
munificence, till the death of King Richard 
and the usurpation of John, by placing their 
enemy in power, compelled them to return 
to their greenwood sovereignty ; which, it 
is probable, they would have before done 
from choice, if their love of sylvan liberty 
had not been counteracted by their desire 
to retain the friendship of Cceur-de-Lion. 
Their old and tried adherents, the friar 
among the foremost, flocked again round 
their forest-banner; and in merry Sher- 
wood they long lived together, the lady still 
retaining her former name of Maid Marian, 
though the appellation was then as much a 
misnomer as that of Little John. 


THE END. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND TEXTUAL 
NOTES 


Maid Marian was first published in 1822; the 
original title page and [A 2] are reproduced in facsimile 
in the present volume. The book is a duodecimo ; the 
text begins on sig. B (page [1]) and ends on sig. [M 11] 
verso (page 262). Both sides of sig. [M 12] are used 
to recommend books ‘ BY THE SAME AUTHOR’, viz. 
Headlong Hall (Third Edition), Melincourt, Nightmare 
Abbey and Rhododaphne, each with its published price 
in boards and a favourable paragraph from a notice 
in the Monthly Review. The text is preceded by two 
preliminary leaves, unsigned, forming sig. [a], viz. 
[A 1], the title, and [A 2], a leaf containing the state- 
ment : 

This little work, with the exception of 
the three last chapters, was written in the 
autumn of 1818. 


March 15, 1822. 


This sentence was Peacock’s apology against a possible 
charge of plagiarism, for Ivanhoe had been published 
in December 1819. It was omitted from the revised 
Bentley edition. The line ‘ Printed by S. Gosnell, 
Little Queen Street, London.’ is found at the foot of 
the verso of the title, and the line ‘ S. Gosnell, Printer, 
Little Queen Street, London.’ at the foot of sig. [M 11] ; 
the verso of sig. [A 2] is blank. 
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The novel was issued with all edges uncut, in light 
brown paper boards, with white end papers, and a 
pink label on the spine lettered as follows, between 
double rules at head and foot: ‘ MAID | MARIAN. 
E | The Author | OF | HEADLONG HALL. | [short rule] 


"The present text is a reprint of that revised by the 
author and published, with Headlong Hall, Nightmare 
Abbey and Crotchet Castle, in the 57th volume of 
Bentley’s Standard Novels, in 1837. Dropped letters 
and stops have been tacitly restored, after reference 
to the first edition, and a few trivial errors in punctua- 
tion or verbal misprints (‘ expresion ’, ‘ dicipline ’, 
Wexpelce i NOt NOt. 1Olpe NOt ae. led’ slog alccas 
‘with ’ for ‘ wish ’) have been tacitly corrected on the 
same authority. At p. 66, 1. 7, it has been assumed 
as a certainty that the ‘has’ of 1837 is a misprint 
for the ‘ hast ’ of the first edition. 


VARIANTS IN THE TEXT 


Changes in spelling, use of capitals, punctuation 
and type are not recorded. 


P. 15, ll. 12-13. and the bishops: and bishops 7822. 

P. 46,1. 12. united: re-united 7822. 

P. 63,1. 14. a posse of men: fifty men 1822. 

P. 74,1. 6. privation: imprisonment and privation 


Pp. 80, 1.29. tone: toll 7822. 

P. 153, ll. 21-23. daily of bad wine... more fastidious 
relish: every day I grow more intolerant of. bad, and 
have a keener and more fastidious relish of good wine 
1822. 

P. 159, 1. 20. passed: past 1822. 
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